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Stu  Ramsay  and  the  Clary’s  Grove  Boys  take  a  turn  at  the  Tribune’s  College  Mixer. 


The  Tribune  knows  what  holds  and  molds  the 
enthusiasm  of  Chicago’s  young  people  . .  .  makes 
these  lively  special-interest  features  a  regular  part 
of  the  newspajjer.  And  all  through  the  year,  the 
Tribune  leads  in  supporting  youth  activities:  golf, 
schools,  book  fairs,  seminars,  swim  meets,  ski 
meets,  many  others.  Here  again  you  have  the 
evidence  of  the  editorial  vitality  of  the  Tribune, 
Chicago’s  most  {lersuasive  force  for  your  advertis¬ 
ing  to  Chicago’s  largest  and  most  responsive 
audience. 


They  all  came  to  the  Tribune’s  14th  annual  Col¬ 
lege  Mixer,  all  379  of  the  talented  teens  who  spent 
the  summer  at  17  Chicago  and  suburban  stores  as 
fashion  advisors  to  the  back-to-school  crowd. 

This  was  a  honey  of  a  hooCenanny,  with  barrels 
of  soft  drinks,  .stacks  of  sandwiches,  and  many  a 
ballad  by  folk  song  groups.  The  iiersonnel  |)eople 
at  the  stores  tell  us  our  College  Mixer  rates  as 
peak  point  of  the  vacation  career.  The  merchan¬ 
dising  people  say  it’s  a  powerful  part  of  the  whole 
back-to-school  promotion.  It’s  our  privilege  .  .  . 
and  pleasure! 
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GREATER  FLEXIBILITY 


for  Spot  and  Multi-Color  Printing  with  the  NEW 

WOOD  5-COLOR  UNIT 


Five,  console  height  finger  tip  ink 
control  panels  —  one  for  each  Color  — 
provide  black  or  Color,  individual 
column  or  full  page  adjustment.  The 
most  practical  method  of  controlling 
inks  for  spot  or  multi-color  printing. 


“Miracle”  finger  tip  control.  Panel  of 
WOOD,  five-color  unit. 


DESIGNED  TD  PROVIDE  MORE  VERSATILE  COLOR  PRINTING  FACILITIES  FOR 

NEWSPAPERS  and  MAGAZINES.  Unusual?  Yes,  and  invaluable  wherever  Color 
flexibility  is  desirable.  The  fifth  color  increases  the  unit  capacity  to  cover  the  full 
spectrum  range. 

SEND  FOR  INFORMATION  ON  THIS  NEW  COLOR  UNIT. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


In  the  San  Antonio  City  Zone  (according  to  March  1963  Publishers’ 
Statements)  The  Li}?ht  has  more  daily  circulation  and  more  home 
delivered*  circulation  than  the  other  two  newspapers  combined. 

In  the  City  and  Retail  Tradinjj  Zone,  The  Light  has 
77  more  circulation  than  the  morning  Express  and  more 
than  doubles  the  evening  News. 

In  total  net  paid  circulation,  The  Light  has  68%  more 
than  the  morning  Express  and  more  than  doubles  the  News. 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  The  Light  also  leads  by  an  overwhelming 
margin — in  city,  retail  trading  zone  and  total  circulation. 


Reach  67%**  of  all  newspaper  households  through 


By  independent  carriers  filing  lists 
Starch  Survey,  A.B.C.  City  Zone 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


Albaay  Tlms-Uawa 
Aibaay  Kwcktrbeektr  Itews 
Baltiaere  Nm-Pest  and  Sim^ay  taaiicaa 
Bestaa  Raeard  Amaricaa  aad  Suaday  Advartisar 


Lh  Aagalat  Harald-Eiaariaar 
Naw  Yark  Jawaal-AiMricaa 
New  Yark  Rlirrar 
Saa  Aataaia  Light 
Saa  Fraacisca  ExaaNaar 


Saa  Fraacisca  Naan  CaU  BaUatia 
SMttIa  Past-tataiHgaacar 
Pictarial  Saaday  Magaziaa  firaap 
Pack— The  CaaHC  Waakty 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 
AUGUST 

August  9-10 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  Mid  Summ? 
Weeklies  Meeting,  Penn-Wells  Hotel,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

12-16 — Communication  Librarians'  Workshop.  Syracuse  Univenity,  Syrs 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

14-15 — Ohio  Retail  Advertising  Workshop,  Arlington  Arms  Motel,  Colurr 
bus,  O. 

14-17- 


■United  States  Student  Press  Association,  Indiana  University,  Bloc- 
ington,  Ind. 

16 -  Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Mechanical  and  Advertising  Worl 
shop,  Flagstaff,  Arizona. 

17- 1^— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foremen,  North’s  Chuc 
Wagon,  Medford. 

18- 21 — Western  Clauified  Advertising  Association,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Port 
land.  Ore. 

19- 24— international  Photo  Engravers  Union.  Miami,  Fla. 

23— 24— Montana  State  Press  Association,  Big  Mountain  resort,  Whltefist 
Mont. 

24 —  Montana  AP.  Whitefish. 

25—  Shirtsleeve  Seminar  of  Associated  Press  Member  wire  editors  ar 
Indiana  AP  staff  members,  Essex  House  Motel,  Indianapolis. 

25-28 — New  England  Circulation  Managers  Assodation.  Griswold  Hote 
Groton,  Conn. 

25- 29 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  1 

26- 28 — International  Mailers  Union.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

SEPTEMBER 

4- 27 — American  Press  Institute,  Latin  American  Newspaper  Executive 

seminar,  Columbia  University,  Now  York. 

6-7 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Statewide  Advertising  Conferenct 
Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

6- 10 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Aboard  SS  Tadoussac  o< 

Saguenay  Cruise  from  Montreal.  ^ 

7- 6— North  Dakota  AP  newspapers,  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn.  I,' 

9-13 — International  Stereotypers'  and  Bectrotypers'  Union.  Cindnnati.  | 

12- 15 — New  York  Press  Association.  Treadway  Otesaga  Hotel,  CooparvS 
town,  N.Y. 

13 —  Ohio  Suburban  Newspapers'  Conference,  University  Inn,  Columbus,  0 

13- 15 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  Clinic,  Fort  Des  Moines  Hotel,  D« 
Moines. 

14- 15 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columi 
bus,  O. 

15- 16 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Prasidsnl 

Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  1 

20- 21 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Editorial  Writers,  Sud- 
tides,  Oceanlake. 

20- 22 — Padfic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Fairmont,  Sk 
Frandsco. 

21—  Minnesota  AP  newspapers,  Austin. 

21- 22 — Rorida  Women's  Press  Club,  awards  presentation.  Fontainsblsei 
Hotel,  Miami  Beach. 

22- 24 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Assodation,  Blackhawk  Hol«i 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

22- 25 — Western  Regional  Promotion  Conference,  Edgewater  Inn,  Sti 
Rafael,  California. 

23- 25 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  Philadetphia 
29-Oct.  2 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Associaficr 

Basin  Harbor  Club,  Vergennes,  Vermont. 

27 -  Editor's  Short  Course,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

28- 29— Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Inn,  Auron 
28-29 — Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors  Association,  Drake  Oakbrook  Hdi( 

Oak  Brook,  III. 

28- 29 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers'  Clinic 
Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  O. 

29- Oet.  2 — Cental  Regional  Promotion,  Northland  Hotel,  Green  Bay, 

OCTOBER  ^ 

2-5 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 

5- 12 — Society  of  American  Travel  Writers.  Aboard  MS  Queen  of  Bermudsp 

Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

6- 8 — New  York  State  Dailies,  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Hotel  SyreJ' 

cuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  L 

6- 9 — Southern  Regional  Promotion,  Golden  Triangle  Motor  Hotel,  NorfoUi 

Va.  L 

7- 18 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Edi^o^J 

seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  Ufi|“ 
versify.  New  York.  ? 

10-12 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Assodation,  Penn  Harris  Hob(|; 
Harrisburg. 
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...when  you  reach  the  lively 
modems  who  keep  News-Posted! 


It’s  the  young  at  heart  who  want  to  live  well  and 
aren’t  afraid  to  spend.  In  booming  Baltimore  it’s  the 
lively  moderns  who  have  the  urge  to  buy  —  who 
find  in  the  lively  News-Post  the  kind  of  newspaper 
they  want  in  their  homes.  The  News-Post  delivers . . . 


:)e  more  circulation  than  any  other  newspaper 

:|e  more  concentrated  circulation 

Hi  more  unduplicated  circulation 

3|e  more  households  with  three  or  more  persons 

ic  more  families  with  children 

3k  more  women  readers  and  more  women  under  45 

3|c  more  men  readers  and  more  men  under  45 

Get  more  out  of  Baltimore  with  the 


Baltimor^i^News-l 
and  Sunday  Amen 


lished  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co,.  Inc.  Editorial  and  busing, 
offices  at  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York.  N,  Y.  10022.  Cable  address.  “Eidpub,  hVlJi 
York.”  (Publication  office,  34  North  Crystal  St..  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.)  Secc» 
class  postage  paid  at  Ecwt  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Titles  patented  and  Registered  ss 
contents  copyrighted  ®  1963  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co..  Inc,  All  rights  reserve 
Annual  subscription  $6.50  in  United  States  and  possessions,  and  in  Canada.  A: 
other  countries.  $10.00.  Payment  in  sterling  may  be  made  to  Editor  &  Publish' 
“Eixternal  Account,”  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Company,  25-31  Moor^^ 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England,  or  to  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Bank  Limits 
Royal  Exchange  Branch,  85  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Postmaster:  if  undelivered,  please  send  form  3579  to  Editor  &  Publisher  Ct- 
Inc.,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022, 
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Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 

*Sttreli  StWy 


sell  both  Oils 


Is  it  possible?  Can  one  newspaper  dom¬ 
inate  every  income  group?  Yes,  it  has 
happened  here. 

THE  NEW  YORK  NEWS  wins  a  pop- 
ularity  poll  among  New  Yorkers  every 
single  day.  Among  clerks  and  club¬ 
women.  Druggists  and  doctors.  Lithog¬ 
raphers  and  lawyers.  Matrons,  masons, 
milliners  and  millionaires. 

They  all  like  THE  NEWS.  They  like 
its  lively  writing.  They’re  pleas^  by 


its  pictures.  They’re  comforted  by  its 
clarity.  They’re  satisfied  by  its  com¬ 
pact  size. 

THE  NEWS  is  read  by  more  people 
with  high  incomes,  and  more  people 
with  middle  incomes,  than  any  other 
newspaper  in  New  York. 

That’s  why  it  doesn’t  matter  if  you  sell 
oil  paintings  or  motor  oil.  NEWS  read¬ 
ers  buy  more  of  both.  More  cognac  and 
cold  cream.  More  chinchillas  and  choco¬ 


lates.  More  filet  mignon  and  filet  of  sole. 
For  all  types  of  goods  and  services, 
NEWS  readers  are  in  the  market.  (The 
richest  market  in  America.) 


THE  a  NEWS 

NIW  VOIK'S  nCTUU  NiWSMMt 

More  than  TWICE  tha  circulation.  Daily  and 
Sunday,  of  any  othar  nawspapar  in  Amarica 


Since  you  like  New  York. ..remember.. .New  York  likes  The  News ! 


New  Toth 

METROPOLITAN 

OIL 


For  high  melting  efficiency. . . 


PUT  THE  HEAT 


INSIDE  THE  POT 


Just  place  this  Kemp  Stereotype  Pot  in  position, 
connect  fuel  and  power  .  .  .  and  you  can  start 
loading  metal!  Kemp  immersion  heating  puts  all  the 
heat  where  the  metal  is  .  .  .  inside  the  pot.  You  get 
high  casting  rates,  uniform  metal  temperature  and 
rapid  heat  recovery  ...  at  low  operating  cost.  For 
more  information,  write  for  Bulletin  IE-10  to:  The 
C.  M.  Kemp  Mfg.  Co.,  Glen  Burnie,  Md. 


It  always  pays 

to  come  to 


KEMP 


twin 

it  it  it  it 


CoL 


umn 


ou  can’t  fool  all  of  the  readers  all  of  the  time,  even  in 
television  profjram  listings,  a  hapless  New  York  Post  copy, 
boy  found  to  his  chagrin — and  the  loss  of  his  job.  Bored  wii 
compiling  schedules  of  dreary  tv  offerings,  he  began  taking 
fanciful  liberties,  changing  copy  to  suit  his  puckish  humor.  He 
ran  names  of  friends  and  even  his  own  name  in  casts  of  charac¬ 
ters  and  listed  Bridgit  Bardot  as  Bridget  Horny  and  engaged 
in  other  hilarities  for  months.  Post  staffers  are  perusing  hack 
files  for  collector’s  items.  Some  rebels  against  tv  inanities  even 
grumbled  that  the  culprit  should  have  been  promoted  for  his 
ingenuity  instead  of  being  ignominously  fired  when  tv  movie 
makers  complained. 


.  .  .  The  Soul  of  Wit 


Dealing  with  the  printed  word. 
Brevity’s  to  be  preferred. 
Verbiage  you  should  ilelete; 

Cut  the  fat  but  leave  the  meat. 


(That  is  to  say) 
My  advice: 

Be  concise. 


(What  1  mean  is) 

Write 

Tight. 


(In  other  words) 
Cut! 


— A1  (Goodman 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


— Banks  arc  hanks  and  savings  and  loans  associations  are — well, 
they  are  savings  and  loan  associations.  Never  the  twain  shall  meet 
Headline  writers  should  rememl>er  these  competitors  are  not  inter¬ 
changeable.  either  by  legal  or  dictionary'  definition.  It’s  against  the 
law  to  call  a  savings  and  loan  association  a  bank.  To  avoid  error 
to  get  it  in  a  head,  some  copy  editors  use  “.S&L”  when  that  is  the  stoiy 
subject  and  thus  do  not  incorrectly  use  “bank.”  .  .  .  The  “top”  cliche 
of  all  “top”  newsmen  on  all  “top”  newspapers  today  seems  to  be 
to  describe  an  important  official  or  leader  or  executive  as  a  “top*^ 
so-and-so.  Slogan  for  '63:  Stop  top. 


Life  Begins  at  *30^ 


Are  you  newsmen  teaching 
Your  suns  and  daughters 
The  service  they  can  give 
In  being  repaughters? 

Or  are  you  subscribing 
To  all  the  dizziness 

Of  telling  them  that  you’re 
In  the  wrong  bizziness'i^ 


— Fred  J.  Currsi 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madisoa) 


— Here’s  a  double-take  head  in  the  Lawton  (Okla.)  Morning  Prew. 
“Col.  Class  Eyed  For  .State  Mental  Health  Director.”  .  .  .  Double-take 
story  in  the  Regina  (Sask.)  Leader-Post:  “It  is  estimated  nearly  IM 
families  derive  their  living  directly  or  indirectly  from  unemploymeM 
in  this  industry.”  .  .  .  News  Exlitor  Bill  Hale,  Somerset  (Pa.)  Amen 
can,  likes  to  cover  Iwth  sides  of  a  story.  As  a  result,  he  is  credited 
with  stumbling  on  nine  exclusive  stories  last  summer  while  worldni 
on  a  story  connected  with  the  E!stes  case.  With  news  the  Big  Thiw 
had  initialed  a  treaty  to  end  all  but  underground  nuclear  testing,  h( 
was  dissatisfied  that  little  was  said  about  Red  China’s  reaction,  so  be 
picked  up  the  phone  to  call  Mao  Tze-tung,  but  found  the  only  pla« 
he  could  call  on  the  Chinese  mainland  was  Shanghai.  He  called  Westem 
Union  to  send  Mao  this  cable:  “Would  Red  China  Ije  interested  i« 
signing  nuclear  test  han  treaty  with  United  States,  Britain  and  Russii. 
and  if  not  why  not?”  The  whim  cost  him  $13.84  and  he  hasn’t  yet  hid 
a  reply,  but  it  satisfied  his  passion  to  seek  both  sides  of  every  story 


— Heady  head  in  the  Seattle  Times:  “Picket  of  Pickets  Pick*d 
Up.”.  .  .  The  Duluth  (Minn.)  News~Tribune  advises:  “He  suggeswd 
fishermen  use  new  and  varied  methods,  for  example,  wishing 
night  is  helpful  in  catching  walleyes.” 
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Thot^S  SyfOCUSe..* America's  Number  One  Test  Market 


THOMAS  RICH 


and  Metropolitan  Center  of  the  Great  Central  New  York 

Market...  with  IV2  million  people  and  over  $3  billion  in  spendable  income. 
You  buy  it  all,  neatly  and  completely,  through  the  Syracuse  Newspapers.  Coverage: 
100%  of  Syracuse  and  Onondaga  County;  over  90%  of  Syracuse  metropolitan 
area;  57%  of  the  15-county  Syracuse  region.  No  other  medium  or  combination  of 


President  and  General  Manaficr 
P6C  Food  Markets,  Inc. 


media  in  this  area  can  deliver  comparable  coverage  at  comparable  cost. 


"In  this  super  Syracuse 
rnarket  with  over  $633  mil¬ 
lion  spent  yearly  for  food 
and  beverages,  our  P&C  ad¬ 
vertising  gets  outstanding 
exposure  and  results  in  the 
Syracuse  Newspapers.  Far 
and  away  our  primary  me¬ 
dium.” 


THE  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

HERALD-JOURNAL  &  HERALO-AMERICAN  THE  POST-STANDARD 

Evening  Sunday  Morning  &  Sunday 

Circulation;  Combintd  Daily  232,359  Sunday  Herald-American  211,769  Sunday  Post-Standard  103,423 
FULL  COLOR  AVAILABLE  Ropretontad  nationally  by  MOLONEY,  RE6AN  A  SCHMIH 


editorial 


Government  News  Service 

The  federal  Communications  Commission  has  rejected  petitions 
for  suspension  of  the  AT&T  tariff  under  which  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  launching  its  Market  News  Service,  and 
the  government  agency  is  now  in  the  business  of  news  dissemination 
in  competition  with  private  news  agencies.  FCC  turned  down  the 
protests  with  the  comment  “the  principal  allegations  contained  in 
the  petitions  go  to  the  propriety  of  the  furnishing  of  market  news 
information  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  as  such  are 
not  cognizable  by  the  Commission.” 

This  government  news  service,  therefore,  will  have  to  be  opposed 
solely  on  the  ground  tliat  it  is  improjjer  for  a  government  agency  to 
compete  in  this  area. 

For  itself,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  said  there  is  ample 
precedent  for  its  action.  It  said  the  news  service  is  virtually  identical 
with  arrangements  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  has  had  for  many  years 
permitting  subscribers  to  get  weather  information  directly  from  its 
teletype  system.  It  said  it  was  offering  its  nationwide  Market  News 
Service  to  individual  subscribers  because  of  public  demand  for  more 
and  faster  information. 

The  excuses  of  “public  demand”  and  “precedent”  can  be  used  to 
justify  any  excursion  into  this  field.  What  about  all  the  business 
men  who  want  more  and  faster  reports  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce?  Financial  institutions  want  better  information  from  the 
Treasury,  don’t  they?  Shouldn’t  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  have 
better  contact  with  public  and  private  health  officials?  All  of  these 
agencies,  and  others,  could  justify  their  own  “news  service”  on  the 
same  grounds  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

As  for  the  “precedent”  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  why  not  cite  the 
nationwide  teletype  hookup  for  law  enforcement  of  the  Department 
of  Justice? 

Oh,  YesI  After  the  precedents  have  been  well  established  everyone 
will  agree  there  is  greater  need  (and  demand)  to  get  faster  and  wider 
distribution  of  all  government  information  (not  just  from  the 
departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  HEW,  etc.)  so  there  will  be 
plenty  of  justification  for,  and  no  reason  to  fear,  the  wire  service 
established  by  the  Department  of  Information  (&  Propaganda?). 


For  tfindom  is  a  defense,  and  inunej 
is  a  defense:  hut  the  excellency  of  knowl¬ 
edge  is,  that  tcisdom  giveth  life  to  them 
that  hare  it,-— Ecclesiastes,  Vll;  12, 


Editor  & 


Publisher 

•  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 


With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 
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Advertising  News,  Robert  B.  McIntyre 
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Philip  L.  Graham 

PHIL  graham’s  death  at  his  own  hand  was  a  great  tragedy  not  only 
for  his  family  and  his  associates  on  the  Washington  Post  and 
Newsweek  but  for  the  entire  newspaper  profession.  It  was  no  secret 
that  he  had  been  seriously  ill  for  many  months  but  everyone  who 
knew  him  prayed  fervently  that  he  would  be  restored  in  good  health 
to  his  family,  friends  and  his  widespread  interests  in  business  and 
politics. 

There  was  a  touch  of  genius  in  Phil  Graham  supported  by  great 
ambition  and  boundless  energy.  He  w'ould  have  succeeded  in  any 
profession  he  chose  to  pursue.  But  he  chose  journalism  and  he 
developed  the  Washington  Post  into  a  newspaper  of  great  international 
reputation  while  at  the  same  time  expanding  its  interest  into  the 
magazine,  television  and  news  service  fields. 

He  had  already  served  his  country  well  in  many  areas  and  could 
have  made  many  more  notable  contributions.  But  it  was  not  to  be 
and  his  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  publishing  world  and  to  the  nation. 
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Would  you  please,  through  your  maga¬ 
zine  which  I  am  sure  reaches  practically 
all  of  these  people,  extend  my  personal 
thanks  and  the  appreciation  of  all  the 
members  of  the  National  Society. 

“Our  One  Purpose — Saving  Sight”  is 
the  slogan  that  sets  forth,  in  a  nutshell, 
the  work  and  goals  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  With  such 
powerful  support  as  we  have  received 
from  the  nation’s  press  these  goals  become 
more  attainable  for  us. 

John  W.  Fkrree,  m.d. 

Executive  Director, 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  Inc. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
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LIKED  ISSUE 

As  a  long-time  subscriber  to  E&P,  1 
want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  excellent 
issue  of  July  20,  which  seemed  to  contain 
an  unusual  amount  of  material  that  inter¬ 
ested  me. 

I  particularly  cite  “American  Weekly 
Leaves  Many  Ghosts”  on  Page  12,  the 
wonderful  story  on  Penn  Jones  appearing 
on  Page  11,  the  yarn  on  the  Coolidge  in¬ 
auguration  on  Page  30.  and  “Westward 
Migration  Poses  Press  Problem.” 

I’m  a  veteran  newsman  (Baltimore  Sun, 
Hearst,  Scripps-Howard)  who  worked  on 
the  Baltimore  Sun  and  helped  edit  some 
of  the  last  copy  written  by  Henry 
Mencken,  as  well  as  Dewey  Fleming,  a 
Pulitzer  winner. 

The  publishers  and  editors  are  con¬ 
stantly  bewailing  the  fact  that  the  best 
kids  from  the  colleges  (mostly  J-grads) 
are  not  joining  the  newspaper  editorial 
ranks.  It’s  quite  true.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  present  our  proud  past  in  its 
best  light  .  .  .  and  God  knows,  we  have 
plenty  to  be  proud  about!  When  you  pre¬ 
sent  stories  of  this  nature,  in  depth  (as 
much  as  space  permits)  I’m  right  with 
you. 

One  more  thing.  There  is  a  tremendous 
backlog  of  experienced,  competent  news¬ 
men  who  are  being  ignored  by  the  na¬ 
tion’s  editors.  I’m  one.  If  you  are  over  40, 
if  you  can’t  speak  seven  languages,  if  you 
haven’t  got  25  years’  experience  (at  age 
40),  then  you  are  considered  a  has-been. 
The  astonishing  wastage  of  manpower  in 
our  business,  or  profession,  is  one  of  the 
reasons  we’re  taking  a  licking  from  com- 
I)eting  mediums. 

Keep  up  the  fine  product  you  have 
shown  thinking  readers  on  July  20. 

Russ  Bauer 

Burley,  Idaho 
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'WHAT'LL  WE  LET  'EM  KNOW  TODAY?' 

TYGER,  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times 
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THANKS  PRESS 

Never  before,  in  more  than  25  years  in 
the  field  of  public  health,  have  I  seen  such 
cooperation  by  the  communications  media 
as  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  received  in  its  program  to 
alert  the  public  to  the  dangers  of  im¬ 
properly  viewing  the  solar  eclipse  on  July 
20,  1963. 

I  would  like,  on  l)ehalf  of  the  National 
Society,  to  thank  individually  each  and 
every  editor,  reporter,  columnist  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer  who  cooperated  in  warning 
their  communities.  However,  with  the 
mountain  of  clippings  we  have  received 
from  all  over  the  country,  this  is  a  physical 
impossibility.  Such  was  the  cooperation 
from  the  weekly  and  daily  newspapers. 
Without  a  doubt,  the  efforts  of  the  news¬ 
papers  have  paid  off  in  the  many  thous¬ 
ands  of  persons  who  were  saved  from 
severe  eye  injury  and  loss  of  precious 
sight  by  the  timely  messages  they  carried. 
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Short  Takes 

Headlines: 

Jackie  Swaps 
Birthplaces 

— Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 

Autoist  Guilty  of  Drunk 
Driving  in  Parked  Car 
— Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune 

• 

Jim  Piersall  Now  An  Angel 
— El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times 

• 

Alabama 
Case  ‘Dead 
Issue’:  Coffin 

— Waterbary  (Conn.)  American 

• 

300-Volce  Choir 
To  Perfume  Here 
— Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 


SETS  RECORD  STRAIGHT 

On  page  16  of  the  issue  of  July  20,  you 
published  a  story  headed  “Yakima  Dailies 
Going  Offset”. 

There  is  one  small  error  which  I  think 
should  be  corrected.  In  the  third  para¬ 
graph  the  story  states  that  we  have  “or¬ 
dered  $800,000  in  press  equipment.  .  ,  .” 
The  $800,000  is  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
press  plus  the  full  conversion  of  our  com¬ 
posing  room  from  the  hot  meal  to  the  cold 
metal  process  and  not  just  for  press  equip¬ 
ment. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  small  point  but  the 
record  should  be  kept  straight. 

Ted  Robertson 

Publisher. 

Yakima  (Wash.)  Daily  Republic 


ONE  LESS  'THOU  SHALT  NOT 
WHITMAN.  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record 
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Are  the  shelves  in  your  library 
loaded  with  stacks  of  newspapers 
and  news  magazines?  Are  files  of 
news  clippings  spreading  all  over 
the  place? 


FUll  And  you’ll  like  the  fast  service!  A 
new  reel  (or  a  pair  of  reels)  comes 
M  to  you  every  lo  days. 

I  A  one -year  subscription— starting 
with  the  films  for  the  current  month 
or  a  future  month— costs  only  $265  a  year.  The  films 
for  back  months  of  the  current  year,  and  for  com¬ 
plete  back  years,  arc  also  available.  If  interested, 
write  for  prices. 

Your  investment  in  The  New  York  Times  on  Micro¬ 
film  will  be  small  compared  with  the  value  of  the 
space  you’ll  be  saving.  Why  wait  any  longer  to  get 
your  subscription  started?  Your  films  will  start  com¬ 
ing  as  soon  as  we  have  your  order. 


If  that’s  one  of  your  problems,  you  can  do  something 
about  it.  You  can  start  getting  The  New  York  Times 
on  Microfilm.  A  whole  year’s  file  takes  up  less  room 
than  an  ordinary  typewriter.  You  salvage  g6%  of  the 
space  used  up  when  you  store  the  same  information 
in  newsprint  form.  And  microfilm  lasts  indefinitely! 


In  getting  The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm  you 
get  the  entire  contents  of  the  Late  City  Edition— 
dl  the  news,  dl  the  maps,  tables,  charts,  dl  the 
texts  of  important  documents  and  speeches  that  are 
published  every  day  in  “the  newspaper  of  record.” 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  ON  MICROFILM 

22Q  West  4^  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10036 
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Brown  Gives  Union  Plan 
To  Unite  418,000  Members 


Combining  All  Economic  Funds 
Part  of  Craft  Merger  Blueprint 

|{y  (lumphell  Watson 


Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Elmer  Brown,  president  of 
the  International  Typojrraphical 
Union,  this  week  outlined  a 
mertter  of  printinfr  craft  unions 
that  envisioned  the  potential 
amaljrartiation  of  more  than  418,- 
000  union  members  into  one 
giant  bargaining  agent  of  the 
publishing  field. 

Speaking  l)efore  the  105th  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  ITU  here, 
he  said  the  plan  would  include 
merging  the  International  Print¬ 
ing  Pressmen’s  and  Assistants’ 
Union  of  North  America,  the 
United  Papermakers,  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild. 

Others  which  should  be  unified 
to  overcome  jurisdictional  prob¬ 
lems,  according  to  Mr.  Brown, 
are  the  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper 
Mill  Workers,  the  International 
Photoengravers  Union  of  North 
America,  the  Stereotypers  and 
Electrotypers  Union  of  North 
America,  and  the  Commercial 
Telegraphers  Union. 

'Economic  Force’ 

Such  a  merger  would  have 
enormous  strength  as  “an  econ¬ 
omic  force”  to  obtain  higher 
standards  and  would  be  econom¬ 
ical  to  operate,  Mr.  Brown 
claimed. 

Pointed  out  was  the  success 
achieved  in  Honolulu  where  the 
mass  meeting  of  five  involved 
unions  which  preceded  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  publisher  terms  was 
described  as  a  definite  step  for¬ 
ward. 

This  unity  in  Hawaii  definitely 
provided  security  for  all  unions, 
according  to  John  J.  Pilch, 
ITU’s  first  vicepresident,  who 
described  the  printers’  contract 
obtained  as  “one  of  the  best 
settlements  in  80  years  of 
Hawaiian  history.” 

Anthony  J.  UeAndrade,  IPP 
president,  Harry  Sayre,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  United 
Papermakers,  and  Arthur 
Rosenstock,  president  of  the 
ANG,  joined  the  unity  chorus. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


Mr.  DeAndrade  said  there  was 
no  question  in  his  mind  that  the 
merger  can  eventually  be  com¬ 
pleted.  Mr.  Sayre  forecast  prog¬ 
ress  “as  allies.” 

In  his  call  for  unity  Mr. 
Rosenstock,  librarian  of  the  New 
York  Post,  said: 

“We  [the  Guild]  have  decided 
to  move  to  a  million  dollar  de¬ 
fense  fund.  Only  with  such  an 
arsenal  of  dollars  can  we  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  demonstrate  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  that  we  are  unwilling  to 
bow  to  their  every  whim. 

“We,  the  newspaper  unions, 
have  built  a  defense,  and  more, 
we  have  taken  a  magnificent 
offense,  working  jointly  for  the 
passage  of  citizens’  job  protec¬ 
tion  laws. 

“We  demonstrated  our  essen¬ 
tial  unity  of  purpose  on  the 
picket  lines  of  New  York  and 
Cleveland. 

“Now  we  must  stand  together 
to  explore  any  possible  avenue  to 
further  unity.  It  is  becoming 
true  that  we  must  hang  together, 
or  we  will  hang  separately.” 

Separate  Presidents 

To  illustrate  his  merger  plan, 
Mr.  Brown  submitted  an  organ¬ 
izational  chart.  It  showed  first 
how  a  consolidation  of  the 
printers  and  pressmen  might  be 
constructed,  "rhe  merged  union 
would  have  a  general  president. 
The  separate  union  presidents 
would  be  retained.  In  addition 
there  would  be  a  general  and 
executive  secretary-treasurer 
and  three  vicepresidents  each 
from  ITU  and  IPP. 

The  proposal  also  calls  for 
merging  all  economic  funds — 
general,  defense  and  strike  bene¬ 
fit.  Publications  would  be  com¬ 
bined  and  training  facilities 
opened  to  the  unions  brought 
together. 

Mr.  Brown  said  automation 
has  brought  the  greatest  and 
most  rapid  industrial  changes  in 
history  and  that  the  eventual 
merger  of  all  printing  trade 
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unions  was  “a  matter  of  self 
survival.” 

“We  must  not  ignore  advance¬ 
ments  being  made  in  printing, 
publishing  and  related  trades,” 
Mr.  Brown  added,  “but  meet 
each  of  these  new  challenges  by 
advanced  knowledge  of  all  the 
elements  involved  in  new  or  im¬ 
proved  production  plans. 

“To  do  this  we  cannot  pull 
our  skirts  about  us  and  blindly 
wish  away  the  other  people  in 
the  printing,  publishing  and 
related  crafts.  Common  sense 
demands  we  consult  with  them 
on  our  mutual  problems.” 

Currently  talks  are  underway 
between  the  ITU  and  the  press¬ 
men’s  union,  aimed  at  economic, 
if  not  organic,  merger  of  the 
two.  This  projected  economic 
merger  would  eliminate  jurisdic¬ 
tional  fights  and  separate  con¬ 
tract  negotiations,  Mr.  Brown 
told  the  convention  delegates. 

“It  means  a  stronger  ITU  and 
a  stronger  pressmen’s  union,  or 
any  others  which  might  become 
a  part  of  the  merger  unit,”  he 
said.  “It  also  means  a  savings  of 
dues  and  assessments. 

“Moreover,  anti-labor  laws 
can  best  be  resisted  by  strong, 
united  printing,  publishing  and 
related  trades  unions.  By  pool¬ 
ing  our  economic  strength,  our 
financial  resources,  our  man¬ 
power,  we  can  better  protect  the 
economic  welfare  of  our  mem¬ 
bers.” 

Such  a  merger  could  not  be 
effected  immediately,  he  admit¬ 
ted.  But,  given  continued  cooper¬ 
ation  and  discussions,  a  prac¬ 
ticable  and  acceptable  plan 
could  be  provided  “within  the 
very  near  future,”  the  head  of 
the  111-year-old  printers’  or¬ 
ganization  said. 

Approval,  Mr.  Brown  added, 
is  anticipated  by  the  ITU’s 
executive  council.  He  forecast 
“additional  productive  confer¬ 
ences.” 

Mr.  Brown  prefaced  his  re¬ 
marks  with  a  statement  on  rapid 
world  change.  He  declared  the 
union  cannot  remain  a  craft  of 
hand  artisans  in  the  era  of 
transition  to  electronic,  photo¬ 
graphic,  chemical  and  other 
developments. 

“The  logical,  the  sensible,  the 
trade  union  thing  to  do  is  to 


Industry  Seeks 
New  Formula 
For  Bargaining 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

An  agreement  on  the  need  for 
a  new  bargaining  formula  was 
reached  at  printer  -  publisher 
sessions  in  Colorado  Springs 
which  preceded  the  International 
Typographical  Union  convention 
here.  Attending  were  members 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Standing 
Committee  and  the  five  ITU  ex¬ 
ecutive  council  members. 

“The  consensus  was  that  there 
is  a  real  need  to  arrive  at  a 
new  formula  for  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  in  our  industry  to  the 
end  that  long,  costly  and  frus¬ 
trating  negotiations  can  be 
eliminated,”  it  was  announced. 
“Attainment  of  this  objective 
undoubtedly  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  both  union  and  man¬ 
agement  and  will  hasten  the 
day  when  disputes  will  be 
minimal  and  harmony  will  pre¬ 
vail.” 

AN  PA  representatives  were 
Frank  S.  McKinley,  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Sta/r;  Davis  Taylor,  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Globe;  Eugene  C. 
Bishop,  Peninsula  Newspapers 
Inc.;  William  A.  Dyer  Jr., 
Newspaper  Agency  Corp.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  Miles  P.  Patrone, 
committee  chairman. 

Elmer  Brown,  ITU  president, 
said  he  will  attend  a  labor  man¬ 
agement  discussion  for  top- 
bracket  leaders  in  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  Sept.  17-19. 

Philip  Farson,  executive  sec¬ 
retary,  will  represent  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Arthur  Rosenstock,  ANG 
president.  This  will  enable  con¬ 
tinuity  of  participation,  Mr. 
Rosenstock  said. 

cooperate  with  our  sister  unions 
and  develop  an  equitable  econ¬ 
omic  merger,”  Mr.  Brown  main¬ 
tained. 

ANPA  Speaks 

Miles  P.  Patrone,  chairman  of 
ANPA’s  special  standing  com¬ 
mittee,  expressed  the  ANPA 
viewpoint  at  the  ITU  conven¬ 
tion.  He  admitted  that  “for  some 
time  newspaper  labor  relations 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  a 
subject  of  great  concern,”  but 
he  insisted  he  did  not  “subscribe 
to  the  theory  that  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  as  such  is  dead  or  that 
{Continued  on  page  66) 
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PROFILE  ON  PAUL  HANEY 


New  ‘Voice  of  Space’ 
Friend  of  Newsmen 


By  Ken  Srheibel 

Washington 

An  easygoing  six  footer  with 
13  years  experience  as  a  reporter 
on  Sept.  1  will  step  up  into  world 
focus  as  the  new  “voice  of  the 
astronauts”  in  America’s  bur¬ 
geoning  space  program, 

Paul  Haney,  35,  from  Col. 
John  Glenn’s  native  state  of 
Ohio,  has  been  named  public 
affairs  officer  of  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center  at  Houston, 
Tex. 

In  the  $16,000-a-year  post  Mr. 
Haney  succeeds  Air  Force  Lt. 
Col.  John  A.  “Shorty”  Powers 
who  coined  the  phrase  heard 
’round  the  world,  “everything 
is  A-OK”  and  in  so  doing  calmed 
and  reassured  an  anxious  world 
with  the  resonant,  baritone  and 
breathless  utterance,  “this  is 
Mercury  control.” 

The  affable,  soft-spoken  Haney 
brings  to  his  new  post  a  dem¬ 
onstrated  civilian  dedication  to 
the  “public’s  right  to  know.” 

As  an  ex-newsman  in  Akron, 
Memphis,  Erie,  Pa.,  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  his  sympathies 
plainly  are  with  the  news¬ 
gathering  fraternity. 

Asked  to  spell  out  his  philoso¬ 
phy  on  public  information,  Mr. 
Haney  said,  “I  favor  open- 
handed  dissemination  of  the 
news.  Period.” 

Vote  of  Confidence 

The  record  bears  him  out. 
Since  joining  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Administra¬ 
tion  in  1958  Mr.  Haney  has  as¬ 
sisted  in  accrediation  of  media 
in  space  shots,  answered  queries 
around  the  clock,  simplified  com¬ 
plex  questions  for  newly- 
assigned  space  writers  and  man¬ 
aged  to  win  a  vote  of  confidence 
for  his  work  last  May  in  the 
two-day  space  orbit  of  Astro¬ 
naut  Gordon  Cooper. 

Allan  Cromley,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Oklahoma 
City  Daily-OklaJwman,  who  has 
covered  several  space  shots  at 
Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.,  said  of 
Mr.  Haney: 

“I  think  we  are  going  to  find 
him  more  candid  than  Shorty 
Powers.  Some  of  us  who  didn’t 
have  a  television  network  behind 
us  sometimes  felt  that  we  were 
something  less  than  reporters 
in  the  eyes  of  Shorty  Powers. 
I  feel  that  Paul  Haney  is  going 
to  be  a  lot  less  theatrical — but 
more  informative,” 


Mr.  Haney  has  received  and 
given  a  few  growls  along  the 
way,  too.  At  one  press  briefing 
at  Cape  Canaveral  attended  by 
several  hundred  perspiring  re¬ 
porters,  one  newsman  laid  down 
a  dictum. 

“Paul  you  just  got  to  do  some 
thing  for  us,”  he  said  sternly. 

“I  don’t  just  got  to  do  nothin’ 
for  nobody,”  replied  the  normal¬ 
ly  congenial  NASA  spokesman 
in  one  of  the  few  times  he  lost 
his  calm. 

Notwithstanding,  Mr.  Haney 
is  popular  with  reporters  who 
cover  the  space  beat.  “He’s  no 
ball  of  fire,”  says  one  space 
writer.  “But  he  is  effective.” 

It’s  a  rare  night  when  the 
Haney  telephone  does  not  ring 
several  times  at  home.  He 
killed  the  bell  in  his  bedroom 
and  takes  calls  in  the  kitchen, 
so  his  wife  and  four  children 
can  sleep. 

Hectic  Home  Life 

At  times  the  Haney  home  life 
is  hectic,  especially  before,  and 
during  space  shots  which  bring 
an  endless  flood  of  inquiries 
from  all  over  the  world,  A  few 
have  even  come  in  from  Russia. 

In  his  early  days  at  NASA, 
Mr.  Haney  was  assigned  to  help 
answer  the  torrent  of  letters 
from  school  children. 

“You’d  be  amazed  at  the  in¬ 
terest  of  school  children  in  the 
space  program,”  he  said.  Each 
letter  writer  is  given  a  reply 
and  each  letter  is  read  care¬ 
fully — to  see  if  the  writer  might 
have  the  germ  of  an  idea. 

Mr.  Haney’s  occupation  and 
preoccupation  with  space  have 
more  than  once  moved  his 
children  to  ask,  “Mommy,  is 
Daddy  going  to  become  an  astro¬ 
naut?” 

How  Mr.  Haney  equipped  him¬ 
self  to  gain  a  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  space  program  might 
well  be  an  inspiration  to  aspir¬ 
ing  students  and  journalists  re¬ 
luctant  to  tackle  a  new  field. 

He  makes  no  claim  to  an  un¬ 
usual  memory.  But  he  can  name 
every  day  on  which  occurred  the 
25  flights  associated  with  Project 
Mercury. 

Although  a  journalism  major 
at  Kent  University  in  Ohio,  Mr. 
Haney  is  convincing  on  space 
science  theories,  physics  and 
engineering.  He  talks  of  nuclear 


propulsion,  fuel  systems,  rocket 
thrust  and  other  space  lingo  like 
a  Ph.  D.  And  unlike  some 
fathers,  he  can  provide,  without 
pause,  the  ages  of  all  his 
children. 

Mr.  Haney  indicated  that  he 
thinks  the  news  policies  of 
NASA  must  and  will  change  as 
the  nation’s  space  program 
changes. 

“Policies  will  have  to  change,” 
he  said.  “The  whole  character  of 
the  program  is  changing.  It  is 
becoming  more  complex  and 
news  media  will  have  to  adjust 
to  the  technical  changes,  too.” 

This,  however,  Mr.  Haney 
said,  does  not  presently  mean 
any  basic  shift  from  the  dictum 
of  NASA  chief  James  E.  Webb. 

This  is  to  “foster  open  and 
frank  dissemination  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  manned  space  flights.” 

Mr,  Haney  said,  “As  far  as 
any  detailed  changes  on  informa¬ 
tion  policies,  this  will  await 
further  discussions  with  Dr. 
Robert  Gilruth.”  Dr.  Gilruth  is 
Director  of  the  Manned  Space¬ 
craft  Center  at  Houston. 

But  if  the  decision  will  be  be¬ 
tween  holding  back,  or  giving 
full  information,  Mr.  Haney’s 
influence  will  be  on  the  side  of 
making  information  available — 
in  advance  if  possible.  It  is  an 
open  secret  on  the  space  beat 
that  there  have  been  frequent 
clashes  in  the  past  between  vari¬ 
ous  individuals  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Haney  was  asked  to  state 
what  he  considers  the  big  prob¬ 
lem  in  his  new  assignment. 

“Meeting  day  to  day  demands, 
often  overwhelming  demands, 
for  information,”  he  said.  “This 
reflects  the  tremendous  interest 
of  the  public  in  the  space  pro¬ 
gram — at  all  space  centers.” 

As  public  affairs  director  at 
Houston,  Mr.  Haney  will  assist 
the  press  in  day  to  day  cover¬ 
age,  provide  information  for 
other  news  media,  help  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  movies  and  pamphlets 
on  space  and  assist  in  activities 
of  the  speaker’s  bureau. 

Since  the  last  space  shot,  the 
seven  astronauts  themselves 
have  been  swamped  with  7,000 
invitations  of  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other. 

And  the  future? 

“Space  flights  will  be  getting 
longer.  They  will  be  more  com¬ 
plex,”  he  said.  “And  the  cover¬ 
age  will  change  accordingly.” 

This  could  mean  more  co¬ 
operation — “pooling” — than  pre¬ 
viously.  It  will  be  a  simple  mat¬ 
ter  of  manpower  and  economics, 
as  Paul  Haney  sees  it. 

Improved  Coverage 

Mr.  Haney  feels  that  so  far 
this  approach  to  space  shot  re¬ 
porting  has  worked  well.  All 
has  not  been  sweetness  and  light, 
he  admitted,  but  the  big  im- 


Paul  Haney 

provement  in  coverage  since  thi 
first  flights  from  Cape  Canaveral 
has  been  notable.  Mr.  Hanej 
credits  the  press  itself. 

Initially,  NASA  and  the  U.S 
Congressional  Press  Galleriei 
worked  together  to  set  up  “pool’ 
coverage.  Then  the  Aviatioi 
Writers’  Association  took  a  hanc 
as  did  the  National  ASsociatior 
of  Science  Writers.  yj 

“We  were  criticized  by  manjH 
people  —  constructively,”  Mr* 
Haney  said.  “Then  we  all  joinecB 
together  and  came  up  with  manjjj 
ideas.  It  helped  straighten  thing* 
out.”  || 

Finally,  a  committee  of  thell 
American  Society  of  Newspapei* 
was  named  by  Lee  Hills.  Heade* 
by  Atlanta  Constitution  Editor! 
Gene  Patterson  the  committ«l 
made  a  survey  of  NASA  opera-l 
tions  and  came  up  with  its  rec  B 
ommendations.  | 

“This  was  very  helpful,”  Mr. 
Haney  said.  “We  all  agreed  that 
you  just  can’t  go  out  and  cover 
a  space  flight  yourself.  You  have 
to  elect  media  for  cooperation.” 

Take  the  Cooper  shot  last 
May. 

“We  had  pool  reporters  at  sea 
in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Pacific. 
We  had  them  at  Cape  Canaveral. 
They  were  all  feeding  to  each 
other.  All  were  ‘legging’  the 
story. 

“This  meant  a  small  paper 
could  send  one  man  to  the  Cape, 
have  top  guys  in  the  profession 
help  him  and  each  other — and  he  : 
could  do  a  good  story  for  him-  . 
self  with  credit  to  himself  and 
his  paper.” 

Such  pool  operations  obviously 
will  be  used  again  when  the  next 
major  step  into  space  is  taken. 
This  will  be  the  Project  Gemini 
shot,  a  two-man,  two  week  orbitl 
sometime  in  1964,  to  perfectf 
“docking”  and  rendezvous  off 
space  vehicles  in  orbit. 

Varied  Background 

Mr.  Haney  joined  NASA  in 
December,  1958.  He  served  as 
information  officer,  director  of 
the  news  division,  and  then  was 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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2  Major  Honolulu  Dailies 
Resume  After  44-Day  Strike 


Three -Year  Contract  to  Cost 
Papers  Estimated  SI. 6  Million 


Honolulu 

Honolulu’s  two  major  dailies, 
the  Advertiser  and  the  Star- 
Bulletin,  resumed  publication 
Aug.  7  after  settlement  on  Aug. 

3  of  a  44-day  strike  by  seven 
unions. 

Basic  agreement  was  reached 
between  management  of  the  two 
newspapers  and  the  Hawaii 
Newspaper  Agency,  which  per¬ 
forms  non-editorial  functions, 
and  two  of  the  unions’  three 
negotiators  on  July  30,  but  a 
holdout  by  the  International 
Typographical  Union  caused  a 
four-day  delay. 

3-Year  Contract 

The  contract,  for  three  years 
ending  May  31,  1966,  provides 
each  year  a  $5  weekly  increase 
for  top  scale,  graduated  to  $4, 
effective  June  1,  1963-64-65. 

On  sick  leave  provisions,  a  key 
point  in  the  dispute,  manage¬ 
ment  achieved  union  approval 
of  machinery  to  eliminate 
abuses  which  had  sent  costs 
soaring  during  the  last  contract, 
in  which  there  was  no  waiting 
period  for  sick  pay. 

Under  the  new  contract,  while 
there  is  no  waiting  period  for 
the  first  illness  in  a  year,  a  12- 
man  committee  —  six  from  man¬ 
agement,  six  from  the  unions  — 
will  review  subsequent  illnesses. 
A  majority  of  the  committee 
can  deny  all  benefits  on  illnesses 
after  the  first.  On  the  second 
illness,  if  the  committee  ties  on 
the  question  of  whether  the  ill¬ 
ness  is  bona  fide,  the  employe 
gets  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
After  the  second  illness,  if  there 
is  a  split  vote  by  the  committee, 
management  representatives 
have  the  power  to  impose  a  two- 
day  waiting  period. 

Vacation  Provisions 

On  vacations,  the  contract 
provides  in  the  third  year  for 
four  weeks  for  employes  with 
20  years  service.  Improved  sev¬ 
erance  pay  and  group  life  insur¬ 
ance  provisions  offered  by  the 
company  before  the  strike  were 
also  part  of  the  settlement.  A 
previously  offered  funded  pen¬ 
sion  plan  for  Advertiser  and 
former  Advertiser  staffers  now 
on  the  Agency  payroll  also  will 
be  established. 

editor  8c  publisher 


Five  unions  overwhelmingly 
ratified  the  settlement  on  Aug. 

2  —  the  Guild,  the  International 
Longshoremen  and  Warehouse’s 
Union  representing  circulation 
employes,  the  pressmen,  the 
lithographers  and  the  machin¬ 
ists.  The  photoengravers  and 
the  ITU  met  Aug.  3.  The  photo¬ 
engravers  voted  16-to-l  for  the 
contract.  The  ITU  voted  59-to- 
58  to  reject  and  to  hold  out  for 
better  terms,  but  in  a  second 
secret  ballot  reversed  itself  and 
approved,  64-to-54,  thus  ending 
the  strike. 

ITU  Holdout 

Resentment  among  members 
of  other  unions,  eager  to  get 
back  to  work,  had  been  gen¬ 
erated  by  the  ITU’s  holdout. 
Duncan  C.  Ross,  ITU  repre¬ 
sentative,  had  returned  to  the 
mainland  July  30,  some  hours 
before  agreement  was  reached 
by  management  negotiator  Fred 
Brandt  and  top  union  negotia¬ 
tors  Jack  Hall,  ILWU  chief  in 
Hawaii,  and  Charles  Dale,  Guild 
international  representative.  Lo¬ 
cal  ITU  officials  refused  to  set¬ 
tle  and  Ross  flew  back  from  the 
Mainland  to  Honolulu. 

The  next  day  the  union  lead¬ 
ers  met  and  the  following  day 
Aug.  2  —  the  negotiators  for 
both  sides  met  with  federal 
mediators  Walter  Maggiolo  and 
Daniel  Edwards  and  formally 
put  the  settlement  terms  on  the 
record,  with  the  union  leaders 
agreeing  to  recommend  the 
terms  to  their  members. 

Pickets  at  the  News  Building, 
which  houses  the  Advertiser,  the 
Star-Bulletin  and  the  Agency, 
were  removed  after  the  ITU 
ratification  and  notices  went  to 
employes  on  the  time  of  their 
individual  return  to  work. 

Struck  June  21  , 

The  850  employes  had  struck 
at  6  a.m.  June  21  for  a  $7  a 
week  increase  across  the  board 
for  each  year  and  for  a  sick 
leave  clause  prohibiting  any 
waiting  period.  Union  negotia¬ 
tors  officially  held  firm  to  the 
$7  figure  until  near  the  very  end 
of  the  strike. 

One  of  the  most  hotly  disputed 
questions  during  the  strike  was 
for  August  10,  1963 


over  the  role  of  Jack  Hall  of 
the  ILWU,  the  union  which  con¬ 
trols  longshore,  sugar  and  pine¬ 
apple  workers  in  Hawaii. 

Other  strike  leaders  and  many 
rank  and  filers  contended  he  was 
only  one  of  the  union  negotia¬ 
tors  and  was  not  the  chief 
strategist  and  major  spokesman. 
Guild  leaders  wired  Time  maga¬ 
zine  taking  exception  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  in  a  Time  article  that 
Mr.  Hall  was  the  dominant 
strike  figfure. 

Then  a  Honolulu  radio  com¬ 
mentator,  Hal  (Aku)  Lewis  of 
Station  KGU,  revealed  that  a 
meeting  had  been  held  between 
Mr.  Hall  and  Chinn  Ho,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Star-Bulletin,  which 
Mr.  Lewis  said  was  to  discuss 
a  compromise  of  the  strike  is¬ 
sues.  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Ho  con¬ 
firmed  such  a  meeting,  but  gave 
no  details. 

Ho-Hall  Session 

Mr.  Lewis  next  revealed  that 
several  meetings  of  union  and 
management  negotiators  had 
been  held  subsequent  to  the  Ho- 
Hall  session  and  that  they  had 
gradually  reached  mutually  sat¬ 
isfactory  terms. 

ITU  representative  Ross  said, 
after  his  union’s  ratification, 
“We  didn’t  get  everything  we 
wanted.  You  can’t  expect  to  get 
everything  at  once.” 

Thurston  Twigg-Smith,  Ad¬ 
vertiser  publisher,  and  Porter 
Dickinson,  Star-Bulletin  pub¬ 
lisher  and  president  of  the 
agency,  said,  “The  settlement  is 
generous  and  fair.  One  of  its 
most  important  features  is  an 
agreement  to  establish  effective 
machinery  to  eliminate  abuse  of 
sick  leave  provisions.” 

During  the  strike,  Honolulu 
radio  and  tv  stations  stepped  up 
their  news  broadcasts  and  the 
Hawaii  Hochi  and  Hawaii 
Times,  which  print  daily  in  both 
Japanese  and  English,  increased 
their  press  run.  But  the  com¬ 
plaint  was  general  that  people 
didn’t  know  what  was  going  on. 

Business  Suffered 

The  estimated  cost  of  the 
three-year  settlement  to  the 
newspapers  is  $1.6  million.  The 
community’s  loss  during  the 
strike  has  not  been  estimated, 
but  business  generally  had  suf¬ 
fered. 

Despite  settlement  of  the 
Honolulu  newspaper  strike,  the 
strike  against  the  commercial 


Guild  Protests 
Phone  Monitors 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  the 
Twin  Cities  has  formally  pro¬ 
tested  a  recently-installed  tele¬ 
phone  monitoring  system  in  all 
departments  of  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch. 

PP-D  management  said  the 
monitoring  system,  standard  in 
many  sales  organizations,  was 
installed  to  improve  telephone 
manners  of  those  who  deal  over 
the  telephone  in  such  depart¬ 
ments  as  classified  advertising. 

Although  five  monitoring  de¬ 
vices  have  been  installed  on  edi¬ 
torial  department  phones,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  Fred  Heaberlin  said 
editorial  phones  were  not  being 
monitored. 

The  Guild,  in  its  formal  pro¬ 
test,  agreed  that  improving  tele¬ 
phone  manners  was  a  valid  goal, 
but  urged  that  other  means  be 
found. 

Under  the  system,  according 
to  management  spokesmen,  only 
one  telephone  at  a  time  will  be 
monitored  from  the  personnel 
department  office.  Recordings 
can  also  be  made,  but  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  “beeper.” 

The  Guild  asked  that  monitor¬ 
ing  be  discontinued  in  all  de¬ 
partments  and  the  monitoring 
equipment  be  removed  from  the 
building. 

printing  plants  of  the  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  of  the  Star-Bulletin 
continues  although  pickets  have 
withdrawn. 

Normal  staffs  are  55  Star- 
Bulletin  and  40  Advertiser. 

The  ITU  is  demanding  dou¬ 
ble  time  for  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day  work  at  both  plants.  'The 
Amalgamated  Lithographers  of 
America  already  has  this  dou¬ 
ble-time  arrangement  at  the 
Star-Bulletin  plant.  The  Guild 
at  both  plants  and  the  pressmen 
at  the  Advertiser  reportedly  are 
not  pressing  for  this  feature. 

• 

Woman  Files  Suit 
Totaling  $100,000 

Graham,  N.  C. 

A  civil  action  asking  $50,000 
actual  or  compensatory  dam¬ 
ages  and  $50,000  punitive  dam¬ 
ages  has  been  filed  in  Alamance 
Superior  Court  against  the 
Times-News  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Burlington,  by  a  woman 
who  contends  she  was  falsely 
accused  publicly  of  prostitution. 

Mrs.  Elsie  Long  Harper  of 
Burlington  filed  the  complaint, 
charging  libel.  She  said  state¬ 
ments  printed  in  the  newspaper 
April  6  damaged  her  reputa¬ 
tion  and  defamed  her  character. 


COVERED  EICHMANN  TRIAL 


Dr.  Ward  Was  Once 
A  Newspaperman 

By  Edwin  Ruth 


London 

In  the  packed,  tense  “Old 
Bailey”  criminal  court  on  the 
first  day  of  Stephen  Ward’s  trial, 
Swedish  correspondent  Bjoem 
Hallstroem  asked  me:  “Do  you 
remember  the  last  occasion  when 
Ward,  you  and  I  were  in  the 
same  room  together?” 

Of  course  I  remembered. 
Strangely,  that  too  had  been  in 
a  courtroom — at  Adolf  Eich- 
mann’s  trial  in  Jerusalem.  Wal'd 
had  attended  the  Eichmann  trial 
as  a  working  newspaperman  to 
draw’  pictures  for  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

‘Ward-Girls’ 

During  his  only  excur.sion  into 
news  coverage.  Ward  was  dy¬ 
namic,  gay  and  charming.  As 
Ward  is  a  very  common  English 
name,  even  British  correspond¬ 
ents  who  had  heard  some  talk 
about  the  “Ward-girls”  did  not 
realize  that  this  artist  and 
brilliant  conversationalist  was 
the  “Ward-girls’  ”  Ward. 

But  by  the  time  Stephen  Ward’s 
own  sensational  trial  began,  he 
had  become  an  international 
news  figure  whose  activities  had 
shaken — and  perhaps  shattered 
— Britain’s  Conservative  gov¬ 
ernment.  From  many  countries, 
special  correspondents  came  to 
his  trial.  Admission  for  press 
representatives  was  by  tickets 
for  which  applications  had  to  be 
made  in  writing  at  least  three 
weeks  before  the  trial  opened. 
Many  newspapers  could  not  get 
tickets  for  their  correspondents. 

Like  Am'uI  Yet 

While  press  tickets  were  re¬ 
stricted  to  about  100,  the  30  best 
seats  in  court — far  better  seats 
than  those  of  most  press  repre¬ 
sentatives — w'ere  reserved  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen  whose  only 
qualification  for  a  privileged 
place  at  this  trial  was  that  they 
knew  somebody  in  the  City  of 
London  Corporation,  or  in  the 
court.  Most  of  these  distin¬ 
guished  gpiests  who  got  their 
seats  through  know'ing  people 
obviously  regarded  the  trial  as 
a  social  occasion — just  like  a 
theater  premiere  or  Ascot  races. 

Together,  they  looked  exactly 
like  the  congregation  at  a  very 
fashionable  wedding.  The  ladies, 
who  were  always  a  majority  in 
these  special  places,  wore  osten¬ 
tatious  flowery  hats.  A  favorite 
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joke  among  the  newsmen  was 
speculating  which  of  these  ladies 
held  unofficial  “watching  briefs” 
for  their  husbands.  .  .  . 

I  don’t  mention  this  very 
English  special  privilege  for  any 
personal  reason,  because  I  had 
a  press  ticket  for  the  entire 
trial.  These  privileged  specta¬ 
tors  dominated  the  court’s  ap¬ 
pearance.  They  were  certainly 
far  more  elegant  and  distin¬ 
guished  than  the  ordinary  people 
in  search  of  a  sordid  thrill,  who 
lined  up  for  many  hours  to  get 
into  the  tiny  public  gallery. 

The  privileged  visitors  sat  be¬ 
tween  the  “dock”  and  the  judge, 
where  it  was  possible  to  hear 
without  strain  what  was  being 
said.  Because  the  “dock”  in 
which  Ward  sat — a  kind  of  very 
superior  sheep  pen — has  three 
high  glass  walls  at  the  back 
and  both  sides,  the  “Old 
Bailey’s”  famous  No.  1  court¬ 
room  has  probably  the  worst 
acoustics  of  any  court  in  the 
world.  By  these  three  high  glass 
walls,  the  words  of  lawyers, 
witnesses  and  judge  are  muffied 
— while  every  other  noise  seems 
to  be  amplified.  A  large  glass 
roof  further  destroys  the  court’s 
acoustics. 


One  Mike 

There  is  one  very  old- 
fashioned  microphone  on  the 
witness-stand,  which  is  con¬ 
nected  to  one  equally  old- 
fashioned  amplifier.  Judge  and 
lawyers  called  this  microphone 
“the  machine” —  as  though 
amplifiers  were  a  strange  novel¬ 
ty.  Most  of  the  time  “the  ma¬ 
chine”  seemed  out  of  order. 
Neither  lawyers  nor  judge  had 
microphones  connected  to  ampli¬ 
fiers — and  nobody  in  the  “Old 
Bailey”  would  think  of  placing 
an  amplifier  anywhere  near  the 
press  seats. 

The  “Old  Bailey’s”  press  room 
is  the  size  of  a  bedroom  in  a 
smallish  home.  Working  condi¬ 
tions  there  become  impossible 
when  more  than  four  or  five 
people  try  to  use  it  at  the  same 
time.  Britain’s  domestic  wire 
ser\'ices  had  special  telephones. 
For  all  other  newsmen,  there 
were  only  two  public  telephones 
in  the  building.  As  the  “Old 
Bailey”  is  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  Fleet  Street,  most  report¬ 
ers  walked  to  their  offices  in¬ 
stead  of  trying  to  telephone 
their  stories. 


Some  aspects  of  the  Ward 
trial  were  of  direct  professional 
interest  to  newspapermen.  They 
concerned  so-called  “checkbook- 
journalism” — which  many  of  us 
who  take  pride  in  our  profession 
want  to  see  ended.  We  heard 
from  Christine  Keeler  that  the 
British  rights  of  her  story  had 
brought  her  23,000  pounds 
sterling  —  $65,000.  International 
syndication  will  add  a  lot  to 
that.  There  were  repeated  de¬ 
fense  suggestions  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  several  professional 
prostitutes  was  caused  by  a  de¬ 
sire  to  get  paid  for  “personal 
stories.” 

A  British  reporter — it  would 
be  unfair  to  name  him  or  his 
newspaper — returned  to  court 
from  his  office  and  remarked: 
“We’ve  got  so  many  tarts  under 
contract  and  sitting  around  our 
office  that  the  place  looks  like 
a  bordello.” 

Judge  Sir  Archie  Marehall 
talked  about  “the  sale  in  the 
market  place  of  details  of  filth 
and  vice  for  high  financial  re¬ 
wards.”  Every  newspaperman 
knows  this  to  be  true. 

Wait  For  Ward 

On  the  trial’s  last  morning, 
news  photographers  waited  out¬ 
side  the  house  where  Stephen 
Ward  was  staying  to  photograph 
him  as  he  went  to  court.  Instead, 
they  photographed  him  being 
carried  out  in  a  coma  after  his 
suicide  bid.  They  were  first  with 
this  news.  Judge  Marshall  de¬ 
cided  to  conclude  the  trial  in 
Ward’s  absence. 

Throughout  that  dramatic  day, 
newsmen  at  the  “Old  Bailey” 
in  touch  with  their  offices  told 
everybody  the  latest  about 
Ward’s  condition.  Then  another 
news  item  reached  us — which  at 
first  we  couldn’t  believe.  While 
the  doctors  were  fighting  for 
Ward’s  life  amidst  tremendous 
publicity.  Lord  Astor  (of  the 
Observer  Astors)  was  at  the 
big  Goodwood  horse  races  25 
yards  from  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
— w’here  he  was  certain  to  be 
noticed  by  reporters  and  camera¬ 
men. 

When  the  jury,  after  more 
than  four  and  one-half  hours’ 
deliberation,  announced  its  ver¬ 
dict  just  after  7  p.m.,  nobody 
in  court  knew  whether  Ward 
was  still  alive  at  that  moment. 
The  trial  ended  with  Ward  half 
guilty,  half  innocent  and  half 
dead.  In  the  “dock,”  three  prison 
warders  symbolically  guarded 
the  absent  defendant.  It  was 
perhaps  the  weirdest  scene  in 
the  “Old  Bailey’s”  800  years. 

At  the  hospital  where  doctors 
fought  a  desperate  losing  battle 
to  save  Ward,  reporters,  pho¬ 
tographers  and  television  crews 
held  a  four-day  death  watch. 
Day  after  day.  Ward’s  worsen¬ 


ing  condition  brought  giant 
headlines.  It  was  a  great  classli 
death  story,  with  much  com 
passion  for  Stephen  Ward 
Doctor  of  Osteopathy — who  maj 
have  added  a  significant  foot 
note  to  the  history  of  England. 

• 

Dems  Demand 
Apology  for 
Political  Blast 

Hakrisbi'ro,  Pa 

A  comment  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  column  by 
John  Cummings  that  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Legislators  in  the  state 
Assembly  didn’t  want  to  adjourn 
because  “they  never  had  it  so 
good”  brought  demands  for  an 
apology  from  the  legislators  and 
threats  to  bar  Inquirer  r('iH)rterj 
from  press  privileges  in  the 
House  if  the  apology  is  not 
forthcoming. 

Among  the  reasons  Mr.  Cum¬ 
mings  listed  in  his  column  for 
the  Democratic  legislators  re¬ 
luctance  to  end  the  session  were 
air  conditioned  halls  and  offices, 
good  drinking  places,  “baryfe 
parties  with  plenty  of  girls," 
and  fishing  in  the  Susquehanna 
River. 

Democratic  Representatives 
Thomas  F.  Lamb,  John  T. 
Walsh  and  H.  J.  Maxwell  co¬ 
sponsored  the  resolution  demand¬ 
ing  the  apology  which  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  House  Rulei 
Committee. 

Rep.  Lamb  blasted  the  column 
as  a  personal  attack  on  the 
Democratic  contingent  in  the 
House.  Rep.  Maxwell  added  that 
the  column  was  perjury  and 
suggested  the  writer  had  been 
smoking  marijuana  or  opium. 

The  resolution  demanded  that 
if  the  apology  is  not  forth¬ 
coming,  the  House  should  bar 
use  of  the  press  facilities  on  the 
floor  of  the  house  to  not  only 
Mr.  Cummings,  a  veteran  polit¬ 
ical  columnist,  but  also  to  all 
other  representatives  of  the  In¬ 
quirer, 

• 

New  Photo  Divisinm 

The  Commercial  Photography 
Division  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  has  opened  a  new  re¬ 
gional  office  in  New  Orleana 
expanding  its  number  of  re¬ 
gional  offices  to  16,  Director 
Roy  Mehlman  announced.  The 
New  Orleans  operation,  will  hr 
known  as  the  Gulf  South  Re 
gional  Office  of  the  UPI  Com¬ 
mercial  Photography  Division. 
It  is  headed  by  I^on  M.  Trim 
Jr.,  one  of  the  charter  memben 
of  the  division’s  Signature 
Group  of  Photographic  IHr* 
trators. 
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Philip  Graham  Death 
Loss  to  Capital  Corps 

llv  Pal  Munroe. 

K\l‘  Vi  'aMhiiiKion  Hurrau  Chief 


(Mr.  .Munroe  seri'ed  under 
Mr.  (huh  itni  an  a  irn.s7(m,r/ton 
Pont  rriiorter  in  l!H6-i7.) 

Washington 

It  was  not  as  thouph  just 
another  inemlx»r  of  the  National 
Press  Club  had  died. 

They  ko  with  fair  regularity 
— some  with  barely  a  mention 
and  others  with  ppnuine  regret. 

But  it  was  hard  on  the  Mon¬ 
day  after  Phil  Graham  had  died 
by  his  own  hand  to  get  into  a 
discussion  of  much  else  at  the 
Club.  Exactly  when  each  person 
had  heard  the  original  news  was 
of  some  interest  to  other  news¬ 
men. 

.Sincere  Adiiiirutiun 

But  the  real,  abiding  feeling 
was  one  of  sincere  admiration 
for  the  dejiarted  and  a  sense  of 
personal  loss. 

Not  that  Phil  had  spent  much 
time  at  the  Club.  But  his  influ¬ 
ence  had  been  expressed  in  a 
dozen  w’ays.  Always  it  was  on 
the  side  of  what  might  be 
termed  “progressiveness.” 

We’ll  take  as  an  example  the 
case  of  the  first  Negro  member 
admitted  to  tbe  Club’s  member¬ 
ship  almost  a  decade  ago.  He 
was  the  late  Louis  Lautier,  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Daily  World. 

There  was  talk  that  with  his 
admission  the  Club’s  mortgage 
would  be  foreclosed.  Those  favor¬ 
ing  Mr.  Lautier’s  admission 
went  to  the  Wanhington  Pont 
hoping  to  talk  with  the  late 
Eugene  Meyer  about  their  prob¬ 
lem.  He  was  away  so  they  found 
themselves  talking  with  Phil 
Graham. 

One  phone  call  by  Phil  Graham 
settled  the  situation  on  the 
mortgage  overhanging  the  Club 
— it  wouldn’t  be  foreclosed  under 
the  described  circumstances.  Mr. 
Lautier  was  approved  by  the 
Club’s  Board  of  Governors  that 
night. 

New  .Acquisitions 

Phil  was  busy  in  his  later 
years  (he  was  48  when  he  died 
last  Saturday)  with  many  proj- 
wts.  Just  publishing  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  was  a  big  job. 
But  his  company  had  pul>- 
lished  Newsweek  Magazine  since 
March,  1961,  as  well  as  two 
magazines  more  recently  ac¬ 
quired,  Art  News  and  Portfolio. 
In  addition,  it  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  WTOP-tv,  AM  and  FM  in 


Washington  and  WJXT  in  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla. 

We  personally  recall  an  inci¬ 
dent  involving  the  Raymond 
Clapper  Memorial  Award.  It  was 
set  at  $500  annually,  largely 
the  proceeds  from  low-interest 
government  Ixmds.  Phil  Graham, 
as  treasurer  of  the  Memorial 
Fund,  had  some  of  this  money 
put  into  attractive  common 
stocks  some  10  years  ago.  Re¬ 
sult  :  the  award  currently  is 
$1,000  with  a  nice  surplus. 

Mr.  Graham  had  been  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  mental  breakdown 
for  some  time.  He  had  been  hos¬ 
pitalized  for  about  six  weeks  at 
Chestnut  Lodge,  a  private  men¬ 
tal  hospital  at  Rockville,  Md., 
when  he  left  there  last  Saturday 
with  his  wife,  the  former 
Katherine  Meyer. 

The  Grahams  went  to  their 
country  home,  Glen  Welby,  near 
Marshall,  Va.,  and  he  killed  him¬ 
self  with  a  shotgun  in  a  down¬ 
stairs  bathroom  while  his  wife 
was  asleep  on  the  second  floor. 

The  Grahams  have  four  chil¬ 
dren,  Elizabeth,  20,  a  student  at 
Radcliffe  College;  Donald,  18,  a 
student  at  Harvard  who  has 
been  working  this  summer  for 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
New  York  Titnes;  William,  15 
and  Stephen,  11. 

Mr.  Graham  had  served  as 
chairman  and  incorporator  of 
the  Communications  Satellite 
Corporation,  established  to  set 
up  an  American  space  commu¬ 
nications  .system.  He  resigned 
as  chairman  last  January,  citing 
his  health  as  one  of  the  reasons. 

Last  February  Mr.  Graham 
offered  his  services  as  a  peace¬ 
maker  in  the  New  York  news¬ 
paper  strike  but  was  declined. 

Edited  Iaiw  Review 

Mr.  Graham  went  to  high 
school  in  Miami  and  later 
attended  college  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Florida.  Of  slight  build, 
he  was  known  to  his  classmates 
as  “Muscles.”  But  his  keen  mind 
took  him  on  to  Harvard  Law 
School  where  he  won  the  highly- 
prized  editorship  of  the  Law 
Review.  He  was  graduated  10th 
in  a  class  of  400. 

He  became  a  law  clerk  of  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter  as  a  result  and 
came  to  Washington.  He  was 
included  in  a  blanket  invitation 
to  his  household  of  young  bache¬ 


Philip  L.  Graham 


lors  living  here  to  a  coming-out 
party  for  Ruth  Meyer  and  it 
was  there  that  he  met  another 
.Meyer  daughter,  Katherine. 
They  were  married  in  June, 
1940. 

In  July,  1942,  he  enlisted  in 
the  Army  Air  Force  as  a  pri¬ 
vate,  was  commissioned  in  1943 
and  became  an  intelligence  officer 
in  the  Far  Eastern  Air  Com¬ 
mand.  Discharged  in  1945  as  a 
major,  he  had  along  the  way 
won  the  Legion  of  Merit. 

In  1946  he  was  named  associ¬ 
ated  publisher  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  became  publisher 
six  months  later  when  Mr. 
Meyer  took  the  post  of  board 
chairman. 

In  1954  the  Post  bought  the 
Times-Herald,  its  competitor  in 
the  morning  field. 

Under  Graham  management, 
the  Post  erected  a  $6  million 
building  here.  In  1961  Mr. 
Graham  bought  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  Newsweek  magazine 
for  $8,985,000. 

Last  year  the  Post  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  pooled  their 
foreign,  national  and  regional 
coverage  to  form  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times-Washington  Post 
News  Service.  Last  November 
the  syndicate  affiliated  with  the 
London  Observer,  the  London 
Sunday  Times  and  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian. 

Mr.  Graham  and  his  wife  were 
controlling  owners  of  the  Post 
company,  a  position  now  held  by 
Mrs.  Graham  alone. 

Mr.  Graham  served  until  last 
January  as  chairman  of  the 
Incorporators  of  the  Communi¬ 
cations  Satellite  Corporation.  He 
also  was  a  director  or  trustee 
of  varied  groups  of  organiza¬ 
tions,  including  the  University 
of  Chicago,  George  Washington 
University,  the  Advertising 
Council,  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  the 
Rand  Corporation,  and  the 
American  Council  To  Improve 
Our  Neighborhoods. 


Graliam^s  Wife  Willed 
Post  Voting  Control 

Washington 
Mrs.  Philip  L.  Graham  has 
received  voting  control  of  the 
Washington  Post  Company 
under  the  terms  of  Mr.  Gra¬ 
ham’s  will,  filed  in  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  Aug.  6. 

The  company  is  owner  of  the 
Wanhington  Pont,  Newsweek 
magazine.  Art  Week  magazine, 
radio  and  television  station 
WTOP  here  and  television  sta¬ 
tion  UV.YT,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Since  1948  the  voting  shares 
of  the  Washington  Post  Com¬ 
pany  have  been  in  a  trust  cre¬ 
ated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham. 
Control  of  this  family  trust  was 
bequeathed  to  Mrs.  Graham. 

She  also  receives  outright  or 
in  trust  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
estate.  The  executors  and  trus¬ 
tees  are  Mrs.  Graham,  Fontaine 
C.  Bradley  of  Washington  and 
Frederick  S.  Beebe,  chairman 
of  the  Washington  Post  Com¬ 
pany. 


He  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Press  Club,  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Club  and  Burning  Tree 
Club,  all  local. 


President 

Attends 

Memorial 

Washington 

President  Kennedy  and  other 
national  leaders  paid  final  trib¬ 
ute  Aug.  6  to  Philip  L.  Graham, 
late  president  of  the  Washington 
Post  Company,  at  a  memorial 
service  in  Washington  Cathe¬ 
dral. 

Officials  attending  the  service 
included  Attorney  General  Rob¬ 
ert  F.  Kennedy,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Douglas  Dillon,  and 
Felix  Frankfurter,  retired  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Justice. 

The  Right  Rev.  Anglus  Dun, 
retired  Protestant  Episcopal 
Bishop,  conducted  the  brief  serv¬ 
ice  of  prayers,  scripture  read¬ 
ings  and  hymns. 

Mr.  Graham’s  widow,  Mrs. 
Katharine  Meyer  Graham,  sat 
with  her  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
and  three  sons,  Donald,  William 
and  Stephen.  The  funeral  serv¬ 
ice  afterward  was  private. 

Also  present  at  the  memorial 
service  were  members  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Cabinet,  the  Senate  and 
House,  and  Washington  city 
officials. 
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SUBPOENA  DAILIES’  ENTIRE  STAFFS 

Trial  Maneuver 
Threatens  Coverage 


Danville,  Va. 

Local  newspaper  coverage  in 
this  southside  Virginia  city  of 
50,000  was  smothered  beneath 
a  blanket  for  a  while  this  week. 
The  void  threatened  to  continue 
for  many  months.  It  came  about 
as  all  reportorial  staff  members 
of  the  Register  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  were  subpoenaed  to  court 
at  one  time. 

This  meant  they  could  have 
been  locked  up  in  witness  rooms 
from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  through¬ 
out  the  many  months  which 
likely  will  be  required  to  try 
more  than  300  racial  demonstra¬ 
tion  cases  now  pending. 

There  are  no  wire  service 
bureaus  in  Danville,  which  could 
have  bridged  the  gap. 

Specify  Witne8f«es 

The  news  blackout  was  term¬ 
inated  only  when  an  attorney 
for  the  two  jointly-owned  daily 
newspapers  persuaded  the  court 
to  force  the  attorney,  who  had 
issued  the  blanket  subpoena,  to 
specify  those  witnesses  actually 
needed  and  to  release  all  others. 

Editorially,  the  Danville  Reg¬ 
ister  (morning)  and  the  Bee 
(evening)  have  supported  the 
city’s  stand  against  integration 
efforts.  Demonstrations  have 
been  in  progress,  sporadically, 
since  May  31. 

Some  326  persons  have  been 
arrested  on  charges  of  violating 
a  corporation  court  injunction 
which  was  issued  June  6.  Trials 
for  the  first  47  defendants  were 
scheduled  to  begin  on  Monday, 
Aug.  5. 

On  Sunday,  Aug.  4,  editors, 
reporters  and  photographers  of 
the  city’s  only  two  daily  news¬ 
papers  were  subpoenaed  to  be 
in  court  the  next  day  at  10  a.m. 
— surprisingly,  as  witnesses  for 
the  demonstrators. 

Andrew  A.  Farley,  general 
manager  of  the  Register  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  charged  this  was 
“an  attempt  at  gag  and  harass¬ 
ment”  on  the  part  of  attorney 
Len  W.  Holt  of  Norfolk,  one  of 
eight  attorneys  for  the  defend¬ 
ants  on  hand  in  the  court  the 
next  morning. 

Remained  At  Work 

Staffers  for  the  dailies  re¬ 
mained  at  their  desks  in  the 
newspaper  office — just  across  the 
street  from  the  courtroom — as 
Attorney  C.  Stuart  Wheatley, 
a  former  state  legislator,  repre¬ 
sented  them. 


While  trying  to  carry  on 
normal  work,  the  staffers 
wondered : 

•  Would  they  be  jailed  for 
not  appearing  at  the  designated 
time  although  their  attorney 
was  present  and  they  could  reach 
the  courtroom  in  a  matter  of 
minutes? 

•  Would  they  be  ordered  to 
remain  in  the  witness  rooms 
daily,  from  10  a.m.  until  5  p.m., 
throughout  the  trials — which  the 
defense  insisted  could  be  held 
individually  rather  than  as 
group  actions?  This  would  mean 
that  afternoon  staffs  would  have 
to  be  at  work  long  before  dawn, 
morning  staffs  would  be  late 
starting  work,  and  there  still 
would  be  a  seven-hour  news 
vacuum  during  the  prime  news 
period  of  each  day. 

•  At  best,  could  all  remain  at 
the  newspaper  office  “on  call”  as 
usually  permitted  local  news¬ 
men?  Even  this  would  deny 
them  access  to  the  courtroom 
since  witnesses  in  Virginia 
courts  cannot  “sit  in”  on  trials 
in  which  they  remain  potential 
witnesses. 

Kept  On  Ciall 

Unknown  to  the  waiting 
staffers  at  the  time,  the  con¬ 
tempt  issue  was  not  raised  and 
it  was  conceded  the  newsmen 
could  reach  the  courtroom  in  a 
reasonable  time,  therefore  could 
remain  “on  call.” 

Finally,  the  newspapers’  at¬ 
torney  demanded  that  Defense 
Attorney  Holt  reveal  the  materi¬ 
ality  of  each  newsman  he  had 
subpoenaed.  Mr.  Wheatley  de¬ 
clared  that  if  Mr.  Holt  could 
not  do  this,  it  would  amount  to 
a  flagrant  misuse  of  due  process 
of  law. 

Mr.  Holt  averted  possible 
legal  action  against  himself  by 
claiming  he  had  not  known  the 
identity  of  the  reporter  and 
photographer  who  had  covered 
the  demonstration  in  question, 
therefore  had  subpoenaed  all. 
He  quickly  agrreed  to  limit  the 
list  to  the  two  staffers  involved 
and  to  permit  these  to  remain 
“on  call.”  All  others  were  re¬ 
leased. 

The  newspaper  general  man¬ 
ager  commented  afterwards: 

“Danville’s  news  blackout  was 
short-lived.  But  it  demonstrated 
what  could  happen  to  freedom  of 
the  press  in  those  localities 
where  the  courts  are  adamant 
to  the  newspapers.” 


Press  Blamed 
In  Racial  Rift 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  attitude  of  the  press  is 
playing  a  major  role  in  main¬ 
taining  the  rift  between  Negro 
and  white  Americans,  according 
to  a  Negro  newspaperwoman 
doing  graduate  work  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  and  devel¬ 
oping  a  thesis  on  the  subject. 

Mrs.  Thelma  Gorham  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  laid  most  of 
the  blame  on  the  Negro  press 
itself.  Mrs.  Gorham’s  remarks 
appeared  in  an  account  of  an 
interview  by  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
reporter  Judy  Radloff. 

She  has  been  working  on  a 
doctorate  in  Journalism  and  has 
been  investigating  what  she  calls 
a  “radical  self-hatred”  exhibited 
in  the  attitude  of  Negroes  and 
particularly  the  Negro  press. 

On  the  general  press,  she  said 
Negro  problems  could  have  been 
solved  more  readily  if  the  press 
had  been  more  inclined  to  help 
establish  a  good  atmosphere  for 
equality  in  housing,  employment 
and  social  and  cultural  growth. 
Only  recently  has  the  general 
press  given  coverage  that  in¬ 
cludes  the  Negro  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  community,  Mrs. 
Gorham  asserted. 


Feldman  and  Carey 
To  Circulation  Posts 


F.  M.  Flynn,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ments  of  Dudley  Feldman  as 
circulation  manager  and  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Carey,  manager  of  cir¬ 
culation  operations. 

Mr.  Feldman  joined  the  News 
in  1951  after  serving  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  departments  of  news¬ 
papers  in  Philadelphia  and  here. 

Mr.  Carey  joined  the  News  in 
1946  and  worked  his  way  up 
from  assistant  in  the  paper  and 
ink  testing  laboratory  to  assist¬ 
ant  circulation  director. 

Both  men  served  as  assistant 
circulation  director. 


Television  Series 
Surveys  the  Press 


Agriculture 
Wire  Service 


Defended 


Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  denied  petitions  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  P.A.M. 
News  Corporation  (Bidder 
Newspapers)  for  suspension  or 
rejection  of  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegrraph  tariff  under 
which  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  going  into  the 
business  of  news  dissemination 
in  competition  with  private  news 
agencies. 

The  FCC  ruled:  “The  prin¬ 
cipal  allegations  contained  in 
the  petitions  go  to  the  propriety 
of  the  furnishing  of  mark^ 
news  information  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and 
as  such  are  not  cognizable  by 
the  Commission.” 


ANPA  Conference 


The  ANPA  is  arranging  for 
some  of  its  representatives  to 
meet  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  about  the  questions 
raised  by  the  government  wire 
service,  which  has  evoked  criti¬ 
cism  in  the  press.  (See  E&P  edi¬ 
torial,  Aug.  3,  page  6). 

The  Agriculture  Department, 
in  a  statement,  said  a  public 
demand  for  more  information  on 
fann  markets  was  a  major  rea¬ 
son  why  it  offered  its  nation¬ 
wide  farm  market  news  service 
to  individual  subscribers. 

“The  new  system  will  not 
bring  in  any  revenue  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  and  will  not 
result  in  any  additional  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government,”  the 
Department  said  in  a  statement 
The  Department  has  collected 
agricultural  market  news  since 
1915.  The  information  has  been 
transmitted  between  market 
news  offices  over  a  19,000-mile 
leased  teletype  system. 

The  Department’s  statement 
said: 


Selected  Summaries 


Newspaper  editors,  reporters, 
editorial  writers,  columnists  and 
photographers  will  survey  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism  when  they  ap¬ 
pear  with  CBS  news  correspond¬ 
ent  Harry  Reasoner  and  hostess 
Mary  Fickett  on  a  special  five- 
part  “Calendar”  network  tele¬ 
vision  series. 

The  shows  will  appear  daily 
for  a  half  hour,  beginning  at 
10  a.m.  (EST).  'The  first  of  the 
five  programs  is  on  Aug.  12. 


“Summaries  and  selected  por¬ 
tions  of  the  information  reach 
farmers,  marketing  agencies  and 
others  interested  through  an 
estimated  1,200  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  nearly  1,600  radio  statioM 
and  169  television  stations,  and 
through  the  press  associatiwu 
serving  them.  They  are  doing  an 
excellent  job  in  this. 

“However,  the  total  volume 
of  market  news  collected  wai 
far  greater  than  the  press  as¬ 
sociations  can  carry  over  their 
nationwide  trunk  wires,  in  com- 
{Continued  on  page  57) 
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/  thought  I  FOVISD  A  FAN 

Then  the  Young  Lady 
Put  Up  Her  Hand  and 
Asked  How  I  Did  It! 


By  Norton  Mockridge 
N.Y.  World-Telegram  &  Sun 


One  afternoon  recently,  I  was 
speaking  to  a  group  of  high 
school  editors  at  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  and  I  opened  the 
meeting  for  questions.  A  cute, 
blonde  dumpling  of  a  girl  raised 
her  hand  and  said : 

“Mr.  Mockridge,  I  read  your 
column  every  night.  It’s  the  first 
time  in  my  life  that  I  ever  read 
any  column  every  day.  I  think 
you  tell  very  interesting  stories, 
stories  that  are  human  and  in¬ 
spirational,  and  you  tell  them 
in  a  way  that  makes  me  feel 
you  are  talking  right  to  me.” 

Well  —  I  had  to  interrupt, 
and  I  said  to  that  little  girl; 
“Little  girl  —  I  LOVE  YOU!" 
And  I  did  love  that  little  girl 
because  she  was  the  first  per¬ 
son  who  ever  told  me  that  ex¬ 
plicitly  that  I  was  getting  across 
the  very  things  I  wanted  to  get 
across.  But  this  was  a  question 
and  answer  period  so  I  asked 
her  to  please  ask  her  question. 
It  came  —  like  a  rifle  shot: 

“How  do  you  do  it?” 

Whal  It  Takes 

I  wasn’t  so  sure  then  that  I 
loved  the  little  girl.  But,  in  try¬ 
ing  to  give  her  an  answer,  I 
haltingly  picked  my  way  through 
my  philosophy,  or  formula,  or 
feeling,  or  whatever  it  is  that 
guides  a  newsman,  and  put  into 
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words  for  the  first  time  what  I 
think  it  takes  to  make  a  first 
class  reporter  in  a  big  city. 

First,  I  said  that  all  too  often 
a  reporter  who  has  done  well 
in  a  small  town  comes  to  the  big 
city  and  gets  big  citified.  This 
isn’t  all  his  fault.  The  reporter 
who  always  got  terribly  excited 
when  a  big  story  struck  his 
home  town,  perhaps  once  a 
month,  finds  in  New  York  that 
there  are  a  dozen  stories  as  big 
or  bigger  every  day.  New  York 
is  a  city,  for  example,  where 
there  are  two  homicides  a  day, 
and  only  about  10  percent  of 
them  are  newsworthy  enough  to 
find  their  way  into  the  papers. 

So,  after  a  while,  our  hero 
doesn’t  get  awfully  excited  about 
the  story  he’s  covering.  He 
knows  that  a  good  many  times 
a  four-alarm  fire,  competing 
with  other  news  of  the,  day, 
turns  out  to  be  only  one  or  two 
paragraphs. 

His  coverage  of  it  becomes 
routine  —  address,  number  of 
occupants,  number  of  alarms, 
amount  of  destruction,  estimate 
of  loss.  Sometimes  he  doesn’t 
see  and  most  often  he  doesn’t 
look  for  the  little  human  ele¬ 
ments  in  this  fire  that  would 
make  a  bigger  and  better  story 
than  the  fire  itself. 

I’ll  give  you  an  example  that 
for  August  10,  1963 


NORTON  MOCKRIDGE  as 
sketched  by  Jerry  Schlamp, 
World-telegram  artist. 


might  seem  extreme  but  which 
I,  as  an  ex-city  editor,  can  tell 
you  isn’t  extreme  at  all.  A  few 
years  ago  a  midtown  hotel  was 
scheduled  for  razing  and  the 
new  owners  were  trying  to  force 
out  all  residents,  some  of  whom 
had  lived  there  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  The  guests  fought  this 
in  the  courts  but  lost  and,  after 
all  protests  failed,  some  of  the 
guests  said  they  would  lock 
themselves  in  their  rooms  and 
not  come  out  unless  they  were 
burned  out. 

On  the  day  that  the  last  few 
were  to  be  evicted,  I  sent  a  re¬ 
porter  to  the  hotel  and,  of 
course,  planned  a  big  story  with 
art  for  page  one.  About  an  hour 
after  the  reporter  got  to  the 
hotel  he  phoned  in.  “Well,”  he 
told  me,  “it’s  all  over.  They  got 
’em  all  out.”  “Good,”  I  said. 
“Give  everything  you’ve  got  to 
so-and-so  on  rewrite.” 

“Give  everything?”  he  said. 
“What  do  you  mean?  I  just  told 
you  everything.  They’re  all  out.” 

Now  I’m  not  a  violent  man, 
but  had  that  reporter  been  with¬ 
in  range  of  an  overhand  right 
cross,  I  think  he  would  have 
collected  it.  As  it  was,  I  uttered 
a  word  or  two  of  mild  repri¬ 
mand,  and  then  asked : 

“For  God’s  sake,  didn’t  you 
see  the  poor  little  old  woman. 


with  the  canary  in  the  cage,  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  curb,  didn’t  you  see 
the  old  man  with  crutches  stand¬ 
ing  guard  over  his  possessions 
on  the  sidewalk,  didn’t  you  see 
people  with  bundles  ti^  with 
string,  with  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  with  their  clothes  over 
their  arms,  trying  to  get  taxis, 
trying  to  get  help  .  .  .  ?” 

The  reporter  was  amazed. 
“Were  you  up  here?”  he  cut  in. 

“No,”  I  said,  “but  unless  you 
want  me  to  write  the  story  from 
here,  go  back  and  find  out  what’s 
happening.” 

He  went  back  and  he  got  the 
story  —  and  it  won  one  of  the 
yea^s  top  awards  for  human 
interest  in  journalism. 

Do  a  Lot  of  Things 

I  told  the  young  high  school 
editor  about  this  and  I  also  told 
her  that  a  good  reporter  should 
try  to  learn  a  little  bit  about 
everything  he  possibly  can  and, 
preferably,  do  a  little  of  every¬ 
thing  there  is  to  do.  If  he  under¬ 
stands  what  the  other  fellow  is 
doing  and  has  done  it  himself, 
he  has  a  feel  for  the  situation 
that  he  couldn’t  possibly  get 
any  other  way. 

I  see  a  human  story  in  virtu¬ 
ally  everything  that  happens 
and  I  think  it’s  because  I’ve 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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Carl  Riblet  Launches 
Copy  Editors’  School 


A  national  newspaper  copy 
editors’  school  will  be  launched 
in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  soon  after  Oct. 
15  by  Carl  Riblet  Jr.,  who  has 
resiffned  as  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Chronicle  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Riblet  also  will  operate 
separately  a  small  newspaper 
syndicate  under  his  name.  His 
resignation  in  San  Francisco 
becomes  effective  Sept.  1.  He  has 
maintained  at  least  a  part-time 
home  in  Tucson  for  11  years. 

Experienced  Instructors 

Associated  with  Mr.  Riblet  as 
instructors  at  the  school  will  be 
F.  Heiser  Wright,  chief  copy 
editor  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News;  William  German,  news 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  and  John  L.  Bowen, 
a  news  editor  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News  who  was  managing 
editor  of  the  strike-time  interim 
newspaper,  the  New  York  Stan¬ 
dard.  Slot  men  and  news  editors 
from  smaller  newspapers  also 
will  teach  at  the  school. 

The  school  is  planned  for 
three  or  four  sessions  of  four 
weeks  each  during  a  single  year, 
with  from  25  to  35  men  attend¬ 
ing  each  session.  Classes  in  edit¬ 
ing,  news  handling,  headline 
writing,  grammar  and  copy  and 
wire  desk  techniques  for  men  of 
at  least  two  years’  experience 
will  be  held  twice  a  day,  six  days 
a  week  during  each  four  weeks 
session.  Mr.  Riblet  said:  “The 
sessions  will  not  be  seminars. 
There  will  be  no  social  life.  It 
will  be  a  hard-working  school. 
We  will  turn  out  men  who  can 
improve  and  polish  copy  and 
write  headlines  that  sell  the 
stories  and  brighten  the  paper.” 

Scott  Newhall,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  had  this  comment  to  make 
on  Mr.  Riblet’s  departure  from 
the  Chronicle  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany:  “Mr.  Riblet  brought  to 
Chronicle  Features  the  sort  of 
drive  and  decision  that  success 
is  made  of.  We  are  indeed  sorry 
to  lose  his  talents  and  energies. 
But  he  leaves  behind  him  a  syn¬ 
dicate  and  staff  that  have  made 
astonishing  and  rewarding 
strides  in  the  past  12  months.” 

Mr.  Riblet  expressed  great 
regret  over  leaving  the  Chron¬ 
icle,  stating  that  reasons  of 
health  require  that  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family  reside  per¬ 
manently  in  Tucson.  “Working 
for  the  Chronicle  is  a  rewarding 
experience,”  he  said.  “Any  time 
a  newspaperman  can  become 


part  of  a  publishing  operation 
that  is  so  alive  with  successful 
enterprise,  he  is  privileged.  The 
copyreaders  school  will  permit 
me  to  live  with  my  family  in 
Tucson  while  I  continue  close 
connection  with  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  everj'where  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.” 

A  number  of  editors  who  have 
known  for  some  time  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  national  copyreaders 
school  have  expressed  close  in¬ 
terest  in  the  plan. 

Arthur  Laro,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  editor  of  the  Newhouse 
Newspapers’  Advance  News 
Service,  said:  “Good  newspapers 
must  have  good  copyreaders. 
The  newspaper  business  cer¬ 
tainly  needs  a  national  copy- 
readers  school.” 

School  If.  Needed 

Mr.  Wright  declared  this  week 
that  the  New  York  Daily  News 
management  has  asked  him  to  do 
all  that  he  can  to  support  the 
school  and  help  it  to  produce 
men  who  can  improve  copy. 
“There  is  a  growing  shortage  of 
men  who  can  handle  copy  ac¬ 
cording  to  high  standards,”  Mr. 
Wright  said.  “More  and  more 
we  receive  applications  from 
men  who  can  do  nothing  to  im¬ 
prove  copy.  In  New  York  there 
is  even  a  shortage  of  competent 
extras.  Carl  Riblet  is  wholly 
qualified  to  operate  a  copy- 
readers  school.” 

Arden  X.  Pangborn,  editor  of 
Portland’s  Oregon  Journal,  said: 
“There  is  a  tremendous  national 
need  for  competent  copyreaders, 
men  who  know  how  to  make 
clear,  better  and  shorter  stories 
out  of  any  copy  that  comes  over 
the  desk.  Young  newspapermen 
who  are  aware  that  most  editors 
stepped  up  from  the  copy  desk, 
will  look  at  the  copyreaders 
school  as  an  important  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  their  careers.” 

John  Denson,  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald- 
Examiner,  said:  “The  news¬ 
paper  business  had  better  start 
training  some  more  copyreaders 
who  can  swiftly  and  expertly 
handle  stories,  who  can  help  to 
make  newspapers  bright  and 
authoritative,  before  the  men 
who  can  still  teach  them  just 
fade  away.” 

William  P.  Steven,  editor  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 
was  the  first  editor  to  reserve  a 
place  for  one  of  his  staff  on  the 
national  copyreaders  school’s 
student  list.  “It’s  high  time 
something  like  this  be  organ¬ 


ized,”  Mr.  Steven  said. 

Another  editor  to  enroll  a 
staffer  at  the  school,  is  Charles 
Bennett,  managing  editor  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Times.  Mr.  Bennett  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Mr.  Riblet:  “The 
copy  editors  school  sounds  great. 
With  the  tremendous  amount  of 
information  we  have  to  try  to 
compress  into  a  meaningful 
daily  these  days,  there  is  nothing 
more  important  than  skilled  copy 
editing.  We  need  more  people 
who  can  do  it.  Please  reserve  a 
place  for  a  man  from  our  papers 
at  your  first  session.” 

The  copydesk  and  news  desk 
problems  of  small  newspapers 
also  will  be  handled  in  great 
detail  at  the  school,  Mr.  Riblet 
said.  Drury  Brown,  publisher  of 
the  3,000-circulation  Blackfoot 
(Idaho)  News,  said  he  has  high 
hopes  for  what  the  copyreaders 
school  can  do  for  small  papers. 
“I’d  like  to  attend  the  school 
myself,”  he  said.  “The  problems 
of  a  newspaper  with  a  one-man 
desk  are  many  and  I  think  Carl 
Riblet,  with  all  of  his  experience, 
can  help  to  get  us  men  who  can 
tackle  those  problems  with  a 
high  level  of  professionalism.” 

Jack  B.  Krueger,  managing 
editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News,  said:  “I  believe 
the  school  will  fill  a  need  in  the 
most  neglected  part  of  our  work. 
Out  of  Carl  Riblet’s  school  might 
develop  new  techniques  that  will 
be  welcome  to  American  editors 
everywhere.” 

Mr.  Riblet  stated  that  the 
emphasis  at  the  school  will  be 
on  editing.  “Even  copy  checkers 
who  slap  any  old  headline  on  a 
story  can  be  taught  to  edit  if 
they  are  men  who  have  an  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  English  language, 
men  who  have  an  instinct  for 
nailing  inaccuracies.  When  a 
man  leaves  the  copyreaders 
school  he  will  be  well-started 
toward  knowing  how  to  edit 
newspaper  copy  or  he  won’t  be 
‘graduated.’  If  the  Navy  in  war¬ 
time  could  make  an  ensign  out 
of  a  university  student  in  six 
weeks,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
make  a  good,  beginning  copy- 
reader  in  four  weeks  out  of 
similar  material  with  some 
newspaper  experience.” 

Editors  Must  Think 

Mr.  German  said:  “If  we  can 
teach  the  men  to  think  about  the 
news  in  the  stories  they  handle 
they  will  find  they  are  on  the 
way  to  becoming  pros.” 

Men  who  attend  the  school 
will  be  asked  to  agree  that  they 
will  remain  with  the  newspapers 
which  send  them  to  Tucson  for 
at  least  one  year. 

Mr.  Riblet  learned  his  copy¬ 
reading  on  the  old  Chicago  (Ill.) 
American  under  Percy  Wheeler. 
He  spent  three  years  on  the 
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main  desk  of  the  New  York 
Journal  under  H.  Armand  Di- 
Masi,  and  he  worked  on  the 
copydesks  and  news  desks  of 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Tirne.s  under 
A1  Abbott,  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  under  Paul  Mo- 
berly,  Washington  Times-Herald 
under  Trav  Green,  the  Chicago 
Sttn-Times  under  Ralph  Ulrich, 
New  York  News  under  F.  Heiser 
Wright,  the  New  York  Post 
under  Herbie  Nagler,  and  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record  under 
Carl  Forrey. 

Headquarters,  classrooms  and 
housing  for  the  copyreaders 
school  will  be  in  the  Pioneer 
International  Hotel  in  downtown 
Tucson.  The  Pioneer  is  rated  as 
one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the 
west. 

Mr.  Riblet  said  that  anyone 
wishing  to  write  him  about  the 
school  can  reach  him  at  Post 
Office  Box  6007,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
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the  MOrSE  THAT  ROARED; 

Print  over  tv  Turns 
Toy  Firm  into  Lion 


llv  Koherl  B.  McIntyre 

You  iniprht  describe  Aurora 
Plastics  as  the  mouse  that 

roared  “NO!”  to  tv  advertising 
three  years  afjo  and  put  its 
entire  advertising  budget  (via 
Harold  J.  Siesel  Co.,  Inc.)  into 
print  media  at  a  time  when  the 
toy  industry  was  backing  its 
dedication  to  the  proposition 
that  tv  sells  everything  with  an 
annual  collective  investment  of 
some  $25,000,000  in  tv. 

Today,  the  mouse  is  a  lion 
that  is  not  only  licking  its  chops 
but  is,  quite  understandably, 
smirking  as  more  and  more  big 
toy  companies  follow  Aurora’s 
suit  and  split  their  ad  budgets 
between  print  and  tv  in  efforts 
to  capture  a  share  of  the  market 
currently  owned  by  the  quon¬ 
dam  mouse. 

Tripled  Sales 

This  week.  Bill  Silverstein, 
Aurora’s  advertising  director, 
recalled  how  from  a  1959  sales 
volume  of  $4,700,000,  Aurora 
has  nearly  tripled  its  output  in 
the  past  three  years,  grossing 
$13,800,000  in  1962. 

“Now  a  public  corporation,” 
.Mr.  Silverstein  said  this  week, 
“the  company  has  one  of  the 
best  profit  ratios  in  the  toy  in¬ 
dustry  and  is  the  acknowl^ged 
pace-setter  in  the  booming 
hobby  end  of  the  business.” 

Growth  of  the  West  Hemp¬ 
stead,  N.  Y.,  hobby  goods  manu¬ 
facturing  firm — achieved  while 
the  firm  was  spending  its  ad 
money  only  in  print  media — has 
forced  the  toy  industry  to  take 
a  closer  look  at  their  own  ap¬ 
propriation  expenditures.  Today, 
it  is  conceded  that  Aurora, 
which  spends  25%  of  its  $400,000 
ad  budget  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  receives  the  greatest 
value  for  its  promotional  dollar 
of  any  company  in  the  industry. 

N.Y.  Times  Section 

This  fall,  Mr.  Silverstein  told 
Editor  &  Publisher,  Aurora 
will  run  the  largest  print  cam¬ 
paign  ever  placed  by  a  toy  man¬ 
ufacturer,  but  the  company  will 
not  be  alone:  at  least  half  a 
dozen  other  toy  manufacturers 
will  use  the  media  Aurora  pio¬ 
neered — newspapers,  consumer 
magazines,  hobby  publications 
and  trade  books. 

In  releasing  its  1963  fall  ad 
schedule,  Mr.  Silverstein  noted 
that  Aurora  has  not  disallowed 
tv  as  a  medium,  but  will  use  it 

editor  8c  publisher 


D.  W.  Silvartiein 

only  when  it  seems  a  logical 
choice. 

“Meanwhile,  he  emphasized, 
“our  six-week  fall  campaign  is 
entirely  in  print,  key-noted  by  a 
IC-page  special  full-color  sec¬ 
tion  on  the  Sunday  New  York 
Times  of  Dec.  1.  Headlined, 
‘Enter  The  World  of  Aurora,  A 
Wonderful  World  in  Miniature,’ 
it  will  mark  the  first  Sunday 
Times  supplement  ever  placed 
by  a  single  toy  manufacturer.” 

He  added  that  Aurora  will 
also  run  full  pages  and  double 
pages  in  a  number  of  consumer, 
hobby  and  trade  publications, 
including  the  Los  Angeles 
Times’  Home  magazine  and  a 
page  in  each  of  National  Comics’ 
23  magazines. 

Painful  Decision 

Looking  back  to  1960  when 
Aurora  and  its  ad  agency  made 
the  decision  to  put  the  com¬ 
pany’s  ad  budget  into  print 
media,  Mr.  Silverstein  recalled 
this  week  that  it  was  “one  of 
the  most  painful  Aurora  ever 
made.” 

He  explained  that  Aurora  had 
tied  up  much  of  its  working 
capital  in  a  new  product,  one 
that  in  the  jargon  of  the  indus¬ 
try  looked  “hot.” 

That  “hot”  product  was 
“Model  Motoring  in  HO*  Scale” 
and  was  the  first  of  the  table- 
top  racing  car  sets.  There  were 
few  industry  “authorities”  at 
the  time  who  could  estimate  its 
potential  market. 

“We  were  under  considerable 
pressure  from  our  customers  to 
‘break’  Model  Motoring  on  tele¬ 
vision,”  Mr.  Silverstein  said. 
“But  we  felt  our  arguments 
were  logical:  in  the  tight  world 
of  kiddie  tv,  competition  for  at- 
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tention  was  at  a  peak.  In  some 
cases,  there  were  as  many  as 
16  commercials  and  plugs 
packed  into  a  half  hour  show. 

Made  No  Sense 

“It  would  make  no  sense,” 
Mr.  Silverstein  went  on,  “to 
buck  the  confusion.  What  both 
our  product  and  budget  re¬ 
quired  was  a  medium  in  which 
Aurora  could  make  a  lengthy 
pitch  and  a  lasting  impression. 
In  addition,  we  could  not  afford 
tv’s  waste  circulation.  Our  mes¬ 
sage  had  to  be  directed  to  a 
specific  consumer.” 

Aurora’s  ad  mentor  said  that 
a  full-page  introductory  ad  in 
the  New  York  Times  was  run 
that  was  aimed  less  at  con¬ 
sumers  than  at  the  New  York 
based  toy  industry.  In  addition, 
a  nine-page  “spectacular”  in¬ 
sertion  in  Boy’s  Life,  the  official 
publication  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  told  the  Aurora 
story  to  nearly  5,000,000  10  to 
17-year  old  readers. 

“We  sold  $1,000,000  worth  of 
Model  Motoring  that  first  year 
— unable  to  deliyer  enough  to 
meet  the  demand — and  the  com¬ 
pany  won  the  Hobby  Industry 
Association  of  America’s  ‘Spe¬ 
cial  Award’  for  the  best  indus- 
trv  campaign  of  1960,”  Mr. 
Silverstein  beamed. 

Changed  Minds 

“Early  in  1961,”  he  continued, 
“we  did  think  of  going  into  tv 
with  Model  Motoring.  It  was  in 
1961,  however,  that  the  tv  tov 
situation  broke  wide  open.  A 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in¬ 
vestigation  was  pending  and 
Aurora  felt  the  consumer  would 
mistrust  any  product  featured 
on  the  medium. 

“In  addition.  Model  Motoring 
now  faced  competition  from  a 
score  of  manufacturers  who  had 
gone  into  table-top  racing.  With 
half  a  dozen  racing  sets  slated 
for  kiddy  tv  show  advertising, 
we  felt  there  would  be  tremen¬ 
dous  confusion  about  brand 
names.  Television  would  presell 
the  racing  set  concept  to  the 
child  and  Aurora  decided  to  sell 
its  brand  name  to  the  parent,” 
Mr.  Silverstein  said. 

Aurora’s  campaign  that  year 
included  heavy  tie-in  newspaper 
ads  by  retailers,  mass  adult 
magazines,  men’s  magazines,  sci¬ 
ence  and  car  publications  and, 
again,  the  youth  magazines. 

“Sales  that  year  rose  to  an 
all-time  high  of  $8,700,000,”  Mr. 
Silverstein  said. 

“Our  i962  campaign  struck 


SECTION 


KEYNOTE  of  Aurora  Plastic  Corp.'s 
fall  print  ad  campaign  will  be  a 
16-page  special  section  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Dec.  I.  Full- 
color  section  will  cover  various 
aspects  of  hobby  products. 

heavily  and  successfully  at  the 
adult  market  and  we  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing  our  prod¬ 
uct  become  a  standard  which 
the  rest  of  the  industry  was 
forced  to  follow,”  he  said,  adding 
that  sales  jumped  $5,000,000 
over  the  previous  year  to  $13,- 
800,000  and  that  Aurora’s  brand 
identification  had  such  impact, 
that  1963  almost  every  major 
retail  outlet  will  carry  Model 
Motoring  to  satisfy  consumer 
demand. 

Theme  Set  for  ’64 
Ad  Recognition  Week 

Newspapers,  magazines,  ra¬ 
dio-tv  and  outdoor  will  be  used 
to  put  across  the  theme,  “Ad¬ 
vertising  Is  the  Voice  of  Free 
Choice,”  chosen  for  Advertising 
Recognition  Week  to  be  held 
next  February,  according  to 
Charles  F.  Adams,  executive 
vicepresident  of  MacManus, 
John  &  Adams,  Inc.,  and  na¬ 
tional  chairman  for  the  week. 

The  observance,  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America  and  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association  of  the 
West,  will  be  backed  by  an  all- 
around  ad  campaign. 

• 

Connell  Joins  Chitty 

Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Halifax  Chromele-HeraXd 
and  Saint  John  (N.  B.)  TeU- 
graph-Joumal  and  Evening 
Times-Globe  will  be  represented 
by  Les  Chitty  &  Associates,  here. 
Glenn  Connell,  who  has  repre¬ 
sented  the  Chronicle-Herald  and 
the  Halifax  Mail-Star  here,  has 
joined  the  CbRty  organization. 
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C&W  Prospers  Under 
New  Top  Management 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Cunninpham  &  Walsh,  Inc., 
is  prospering  under  the  youth¬ 
ful  management  team  working 
with  Carl  W.  Nichols  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  agency. 

In  the  24  months  they  have 
been  in  the  saddle,  13  new'  clients 
have  selected  Cunningham  & 
Walsh  to  handle  their  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations.  This 
new  billing,  plus  the  growth  of 
C&W’s  continuing  clients,  has 
boosted  billings  back  to  about 
$42,000,000. 

The  roster  of  new  accounts  is 
impressive.  It  includes  American 
Export  Lines,  American  Home 
Products  Company’s  Easy  -  On 
Spray  Starch,  Lastic  Life,  Wool- 
ite  and  new  products;  Com- 
monwrealth  of  Australia  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Trade;  Ampex  Corp.; 
Signetics  Corp.;  Sterling  Drug 
Inc.’s  Glenbrook  Laboratories 
Division  (Dr.  Caldwell’s  Laxa¬ 
tive,  Fletcher’s  Castoria,  ZBT 
Baby  Lotion  and  ZBT  Baby 
Powder) ;  Group  Health  Insur¬ 
ance  Inc.;  Australian  Travel 
Bureau;  Chrysler  Corp.’s  Air- 
temp  Division;  Hoffman  Bever¬ 
age  Company;  United  Aircraft 
Corp.;  Geigy  Chemical  Corp.’s 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 
and  Thomas  Organ  Company, 
a  division  of  Pacific  Mercury 
Electronics. 

Revitalization  of  C&W  oc¬ 
curred  when  directors  of  the  em- 
ploye-owTied  agency  ordered  a 
complete  change  of  management 
shortly  after  the  big  Texaco  ac¬ 
count  was  lost  in  1961.  It  was 
the  decision  of  the  directors  that 
something  drastic  should  be  done 
to  reverse  that  30%  dip  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

Top  Management 

Accordingly,  on  July  10,  1961, 
John  P.  Cunningham,  who  had 
been  chairman  of  the  board,  be¬ 
came  chairman  of  an  executive 
committee  responsible  for  run¬ 
ning  the  agency.  Today,  the  five- 
man  committee  also  includes  Mr. 
Nichols,  39;  Anthony  C.  Chev- 
ins,  42,  executive  vicepresident 
and  head  of  creative  services; 
Edward  H.  Calhoun,  43,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  head  of 
marketing  services;  and  George 
A.  McMoran,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  secretary-treasurer. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  who  founded 
the  agency  in  1950  with  seven 
other  principals  of  the  old 
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Carl  W.  Nichols 


Newell-Emmett  Company  which 
dated  back  to  1919,  is  still  ac¬ 
tive.  How'ever,  he  is  no  longer 
the  big  boss.  Mr.  Nichols’  title 
of  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  means  what  it  says. 

How’  did  he  rise  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  an  agency  that  is  older 
than  he  is?  Like  so  many  w’ho 
have  risen  to  the  top  in  the 
agency  field,  Mr.  Nichols  was 
bom  in  a  small  tow'n.  But  un¬ 
like  quite  a  high  percentage,  he 
knew  when  he  was  still  in  high 
school  that  he  wanted  to  go  into 
advertising.  Bom  in  Ottawa, 
Kans.,  Mr,  Nichols  grew  up  and 
went  to  school  in  Kansas  City. 
His  father,  now  retired,  was  a 
top  salesman  for  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  and 
Carl  likes  to  think  he  inherited 
some  sales  ability  from  him. 

At  first,  Carl  intended  to  be¬ 
come  a  commercial  artist.  He 
still  enjoys  painting  as  a  hobby, 
along  with  golf  and  tennis,  but 
he  w’ent  to  the  University  of 
Missouri’s  School  of  Journalism 
with  his  mind  made  up  to  study 
advertising.  He  completed  his 
last  20  cr^its  under  the  V-12 
program  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  then  enlisted  in 
the  Marines.  He  was  a  Second 
Lieutenant  on  Saipan  drilling 
for  the  invasion  of  Japan  when 
the  atomic  bomb  struck,  ending 
the  w’ar.  He  did  land  in  Japan 
early  in  1946,  where  he  spent 
six  months  before  being  mus¬ 
tered  out  of  the  service. 


Mr.  Nichols  got  his  first  job 
with  the  Newell-Emmett  Co.  in 
the  late  summer  of  1946.  He 
was  made  a  research  interv’iewer 
at  $35  a  week.  His  desire  to 
write  advertising  copy  persisted, 
however,  and  he  kept  sending 
ideas  up  to  Mr.  Cunningham 
and  Robert  Newell.  Finally,  an 
idea  he  .submitted  for  Sunshine 
Biscuits  appealed  to  them. 

“Maybe  they  just  l)ecame  tired 
of  my  continued  assaults,’’  Mr. 
Nichols  suggested. 

In  any  case,  he  was  promoted 
up.stairs  to  the  copy  department. 
In  the  creative  area,  he  made 
notable  contributions  to  adver¬ 
tising  for  Folger’s  Coffee,  Sun¬ 
shine  Biscuits,  Wheeling  Steel, 
St.  Regis  Paper  and  many  oth¬ 
ers.  In  1957  he  was  made  a  vice- 
president,  a  creative  director, 
and  a  member  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  committee.  In  addition  to 
his  creative  woik,  he  has  also 
handled  major  contact  and  ac¬ 
count  management  work  on  sev¬ 
eral  key  accounts.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  senior  vicepresident 
and  account  supervisor  on  the 
Johns-Manville  and  St.  Regis 
Paper  Company  accounts  in 
1959.  The  following  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  board  and  placed 
in  charge  of  the  account  man¬ 
agement  division.  His  election 
to  the  presidency  followed  in 
July  1%1. 

Mr.  Nichols  is  philosophic 
about  the  events  that  preceded 
his  election  as  agency  chief. 

“We  sincerely  believe  that  w'e 
had  done  an  outstanding  job  for 
Texaco  during  the  35  years  of 
our  association,’’  Mr.  Nichols 
said  this  week. 

Creativity  and  vitality  key¬ 
note  the  agency’s  recovery,  in 
Mr.  Nichols’  opinion.  Three  of 
the  five  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  —  Messrs. 
Nichols,  Cunningham  and  Chev- 
ins  —  come  from  the  creative 
side  of  advertising,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  developed  a  strong 
young  team  of  department  heads 
to  back  them  up. 

“We  believe  that  creativity 
is  the  most  important  product 
an  agency  has  to  offer  its 
clients,’’  Mr.  Nichols  said.  “That 
requires  the  highest  calibre  peo¬ 
ple,  and  we  have  them  today, 

“But  the  best  of  WTiters  can¬ 
not  get  on  target  without  the 
help  of  thorough  sound  account 
management,  solid  research, 
thorough  marketing  analysis  re¬ 
search  and  planning,  including 
the  proper  choice  of  media.  (Re¬ 
search  is  directed  by  vicepresi¬ 
dent  Richard  Baxter,  and  media 
is  supervised  by  senior  vicepres¬ 
ident  Newman  McEvoy.) 

Team  Basis 

“We  work  on  an  account  team 
basis.  The  account  supervisor 
is  like  the  business  manager  of 
a  small  company,  directing  rep¬ 


resentatives  of  each  depai  tment 
that  are  members  of  the  team. 

His  first  job  is  always  a  cai«- 
ful  analysis  of  the  client’.s  mar¬ 
ket.  To  assemble  marketing 
facts  in  the  case  of  a  new  ac¬ 
count,  we  often  go  back  as  far 
as  five  to  10  years.  This  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  size  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  the  nature  of  the  product 
or  .service,  and  current  busi¬ 
ness  conditions. 

“Our  clients  consider  us  their 
partners.  They  open  their  books 
to  us,  as  we  make  a  complete 
re-evaluation  in  the  light  of 
present  problems  and  goals. 

“We  present  our  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  the  form  of  a  written 
plan.  But  we  try  always  to  be 
as  brief  as  possible.  This  obvi¬ 
ously  requires  accurate  think¬ 
ing  and  disciplined  writing.  I 
have  seen  a  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  for  test  marketing  a  new 
product  put  down  on  two  type¬ 
written  pages.  It  contained  all 
the  information  needed  including 
a  payout  plan. 

.Secret  Study 

“For  another  client  —  J.  A.  < 
Folger  &  Co.,  in  this  case  — 
we  studied  a  particular  program 
in  secret  for  at  least  a  year.  It 
involved  a  major  expansion  into 
a  large  metropolitan  market, 
Chicago.  We  developed  a  Fact* 

Book  an  inch-and-a-half  thick 
that  became  a  Bible  for  our 
client  and  us  on  this  campaign.” 

Folger’s  regular  and  instanij 
coffee  of  Kansas  City  is  an  inn 
portant  user  of  newspapenj 
among  C&W  clients.  Others  in*.i 
elude  Braniff  International  Air^d 
ways  of  Dallas,  Texas,  Ameri*’ 
can  Export,  and  Thomas  Cook’i^ 

C&W  helped  Folger  re-buil4 
its  instant  coffee  business  ini 
April  1957.  At  that  time,  Mr., 
Nichols  was  the  creative  super«> 
visor.  When  the  Chicago  marrt 
ket  was  opened  in  1958,  an  ex*  , 
tremely  successful  campaig^ 
was  developed  using  a  mythical 
Captain  Folger  who  promisel| 
he  would  bring  a  mountain  off 
coffee  to  Chicago. 

ROP  Color  Used 

Now  ROP  newspaper  color  is 
being  used  in  a  unique  campaign  A 
introducing  the  brand  to  Wis-  g 
consin.  Copy  currently  opens 
with  this  headline:  “Now  in  • 
Wisconsin  —  The  Richest  Cof-  g 
fee  Flavor  Known  —  Folger’s  | 
Flavor  —  Mountain  Grown.”  |  S 
The  text  continues:  “So  rich,  |  g 
the  Folger  people  urge  you  to  i 
use  %  less  than  with  the  lower-  (  ^ 
priced  brands.”  ; 

Folger  has  been  a  C&W  client 
for  nine  years.  Western  Electric 
goes  back  44  years;  Sunshine 
Biscuits  has  been  served,  39; 
American  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  for  its  “Yellow  Pages,” 

(Continued  on  page  20)  ’ 
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AUTOMOTIVE  STORE  SALES  in  San  Diego,  California,  totaled  more  than  $269  million  last  year.  That  figure  places 
San  Diego  23rd  among  all  the  nation’s  Metropolitan  County  Areas.  Note  these  comparative  totals: 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA . $269,687,000  COLUMBUS.  OHIO . $224,682,000 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON . $268,668,000  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS . $178,569,000 

San  Diego  is  best  reached  and  sold  by  two  daily  newspapers.  Here’s  why;  85%  of  San  Diego  County  families  live  in 
an  urban  area  which  accounts  for  over  85%  of  the  total  retail  sales.  80%  of  these  families  regularly  read  The  San 

OiegO  Union/EVening  Tribune,  unduplicated.’^  *Facts  consolidated,  a  Division  of  C*E*I*R  Inc.  Marhet  survey 

SALES  ESTIMATES:  1963  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power 


Bicga  Inion  Eyenino  Tribune 


'IME  RING  OF  TRUTH' 


^  Cofi^  Nemspafzcxs 


IS  HOMETOWN  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  COVERING  SAN  DIEGO.  C  ALI FO  R  N  I A  ~  G  R  E  AT  E  R  LOS  ANGELES  —  SPRINGFIELD. 
ILLINOIS —  AND  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS.  SERVED  BY  THE  COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE  WITH  A  WASHINGTON  BUREAU  AND 
BUREAUS  IN  OTHER  MAJOR  CENTERS  OF  THE  WORLD.  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 
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apple  growers  could  lead  to  cur-  half  as  large  as  the  type  used  RETAIL  ROUNDUP 

tailment  by  retail  outlets  of  to  indicate  the  price.  •  Murial  O.  McGarrj'  has 

newspaper  advertising  of  ap-  Under  a  state  apple  market-  named  public  relations  di- 

ples.  ing  order,  the  state  s  approxi-  rector  for  Bamberger’s  Cherry 

The  New  York  Farm  Bureau  mately  3,400  apple  producers  gj^g  previously 

indicated  it  was  in  accord  with  are  required  to  pay  three  cents  asswiated  in  New  York  as  ad- 
the  general  objectives  of  a  pro-  a  bushel  into  a  promotion  fund  vertising  director  of  Sheffield 
posal  to  prevent  misleading  ad-  to  advertise  the  fruit.  Watch  Co.  and  as  fashion  co- 

vertising  and  was  in  favor  of  The  constitutionality  of  the  ordinator  for  Stone  Merchandis- 
requirmg  that  the  grade  and  order  has  been  challenged.  A  Associates  and  the  Craven- 
variety  be  included  in  apple  ad-  state  supreme  court  referee  is  g^^g  Company,  U.S.A.  In  addi- 
vertisements  when  a  price  was  expected  to  rule  shortly  in  the  tign,  Miss  McGai^  was  retail 
lisl^.  matter.  merchandising  director  for  Sani- 

The  bureau  cautioned,  how-  At  the  hearing,  the  Farm  Bu-  tized  Sales  Company  of  Amer- 
ever,  that  there  might  be  “detri-  reau  said  “food  stores,”  includ- 
mental  side  effects”  if  the  pro-  ing  large  chains,  do  considerable 
posal,  as  presented,  was  adopted,  apple  advertising  which  supple- 
“We  are  of  the  firm  belief  ments  the  promotion  done  by 
that  advertising  a  commodity  growers  through  the  marketing 
moves  considerable  of  that  com-  order  and  by  grower  organiza- 
modity  through  the  channels  of  tions.” 

trade  to  consumers  .  .  .”  the  The  bureau  urged  serious 
bureau  said  in  a  brief  filed  at  a  consideration  and  study  be  given 
public  hearing  held  by  the  De-  to  the  effect  the  proposed  regu-  -  - 

partment  of  Agriculture  and  lation  could  have  on  the  amount  degree  angle. 

Markets.  of  advertising  of  the  fruit. 

The  growers  propose  that  in  The  bureau  said  it  had  been 
all  apple  advertising  which  in-  told  by  the  manager  of  a  large 


•  In  observance  of  “Crazy  the  agency. 

-  5  ”  a  shoeing  promotion  of  p^,. 

retail  merchants,  the  Indio 

(Calif.)  Daily  News  printed  ads.  The  entire  agency  has  an 
heads  and  photos  upside  down  open-door  policy  as  far  as  media 
and  sideways,  even  carrying  the  representatives  are  concerned, 
front-page  red  name  plate  at  a  Not  only  the  media  department, 

but  also  account  executives,  cus¬ 
tomarily  see  as  many  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  call  as  possible. 

“Media  representatives  were 
a  great  help  to  me  when  I  was 
an  account  supervisor,”  Mr. 
Nichols  recalled.  “I  still  try  to 
see  as  many  who  call  as  I  can. 
Concord,  N.  H.  quite  a  tough  job  when  I 

The  New  Hampshire  Depart-  was  supervising  the  account  of 
ment  of  Resources  and  Eco-  the  Johns-Manville  Corp.  They 
nomic  Development  has  found  were  using  some  200  different 
newspaper  advertising  more  ef-  publications,  which  included  a 
fective  than  space  in  a  leading  |jgt  of  newspapers.” 
national  magazine,  it  has  been  Because  of  his  interest  in  me- 
reported  here  by  Allan  V.  jig^  Mr.  Nichols  has  met  and 
Evans,  director  of  economic  de-  worked  with  Charles  T.  Lips- 
velopment.  comb,  president  of  the  Bureau 

He  said  three  $5,126  half-  of  Advertising,  ANPA.  Mr. 
page  ads  placed  in  the  Saturday  Lipscomb  calls  the  C&W  presi- 
Evening  Post  earlier  this  year  (jgnt 
“didn’t  produce,”  bringing  only 
4,974  replies,  which,  he  pointed 
out,  cost  $3.09  each.  By  compari¬ 
son,  New  York  Times  advertis¬ 
ing  brought  6,023  responses  at  jg  <«. 
a  cost  of  44  cents  each. 

This  year’s  ad  campaign  was 
in  charge  of  the  deGarmo 
Agency  in  New  York  and  was 
criticized  by  Mr.  Evans  as  “a 
little  too  cute.” 

After  dropping  the  New  York  selling  efforts, 
advertising  agency,  the  New 
Hampshire  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  Department  invited  bids 
from  other  advertising  firms. 

As  a  result,  bids  were  received 
from  five  New  Hampshire  agen- 

In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  you  can  present  your  news'  cies,  -  -  . . 

paper’s  advertising  story  to  hundreds  of  thousands  j  x  -  *  •  x  „  x- 

Of  pohcy-makors  on  any  business  day  of  your  choice!  Manchester;  Alan  Pope,  Ltd.,  of 

NEW  YORK,  SILVER  SPRING,  MO.  and  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS.  •  CHICAGO,  Concord,  and  Clover  Ridge  In- 
CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA  dustries  of  Peterborough. 


Newspaper  Ads 
More  Effective 


an  aggressive,  smart  and 
attractive  agency  executive.” 

Client  Carter  L.  Burg^ 
chairman  of  American  Machine 
&  Foundry  Co.,  adds  that  Cari 
'an  outstanding  advertising 
executive.  He  has  the  vision  of 
the  future  along  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  patience  and  persistence 
to  carry  out  the  achievement  of 
that  vision.  It  is  a  real  pleasure 
to  be  associated  with  him  in  our 


Whiteman  Joins  ‘Poise’ 

Richard  Whiteman,  formerly 
senior  advertising  salesman  for 
Seventeen  magazine,  has  been 
.  Ed  St.  Aubin  Associates,  appointed  to  an  advertising  sales 
Peter  J.  Ag^rafiotis  &  Associates  position  with  Poise,  the  forth¬ 
coming  Sunday  supplement 


How  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  women’s  fashion  chains 
sells  the  billion  dollar  SPOKANE  MARKET 


Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 


TIMES  AS  BIG 
AS  IT  LOOKS! 


THE  DIANA  SHOP  in  downtown  Spokane  typifies  local  Spokane  busi¬ 
nesses:  over  50  per  cent  of  its  sales  come  from  shoppers  who  live  out¬ 
side  the  city  —  many  from  as  far  distant  as  175  miles!  This  points  up  the 
uniqueness  of  the  fading  area  .  .  .  proves  the  Spokane  Market  is  one 
big  exception  to  the  metro  concept  of  measuring  a  market. 

Over  1.1  million  people  who  earn  in  excess  of  $2.1  billion  live  in  these 
.36  counties.  Spokane  is  the  only  major  metropolitan  city  serving  this 
prosperous,  cohesive  trading  area  where  retail  sales  top  $1.5  billion 
annually. 

The  easy  and  effective  way  to  cover  this  “A”  schedule  market  is  with 
The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle.  They’re  a  must 
because  no  sales  job  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  complete  until  you’ve 
sold  the  million-billion  Spokane  Market. 


*X>ar  ads  in  the  Spokane  daily 
newspapers  bring  in  customers 
from  the  Canadian  border  on 
the  north  and  Oregon  on  die 
south.  They  come  from  Mis¬ 
soula,  Montana,  200  miles  to 
the  east  and  Wenatchee,  Wash¬ 
ington,  175  miles  to  the  west. 
With  remits  like  diis,  we  know 
our  ads  in  The  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view  and  Spokane  Daily  Chron¬ 
icle  are  effective  throughout  the 
36-county  Spokane  Market.” 

Mrs.  Velma  Atwood, 
Manager 
Diana  Shop  in 
downtown  Spokane 


Any  Wiy  You  Measure  the  Spokane  Market,  K's  4  Times  as  Big  as  Metro  Spokane; 

Metropolitan  •‘i6-Co’intv 

Spokane  Spokane  Market 

Population^  294,200  1,148,900 

Net  Effective  Income  $615,408,000  $2,136,509,000 

Total  Retail  Sales  $397,718,000  $1,525,470,000 


Source:  Sales 
Manaaement 
June  10,  1963 


Advertising  representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  6t  Onnsbee,  Inc.  The  Spokesman-Review  carries  Metro  Sunday  comics  and  This  Week  magazine. 


MORNING 


EVENING 


SUNDAY 


AD  CAMPAIGNS 


Comic-Strip  Ads  Plug 
Delta’s  Stamp  Plan 


Special  216-line 


newspaper  1 

ads  in  comic-strip  format,  plus  P  : 

radio-tv  and  folders,  are  being  :  ^ 

used  by  Delta  Air  Lines  to  ex-  ^  ^  -|j 

plore  a  bright  new  world  of  po-  v  ’  7-  Vi' 

tential  airline  sales  —  the  sub-  y  A 

teens  market,  aged  10  to  12.  .l. 

Advertising  (via  Burke  Dow-  '  V 

ling  Adams,  Inc.)  will  plug  a  ;| 

pioneering  Delta  Travel  Stamp  'mBm' '  ■ 

Plan  designed  to  help  youngsters  4.?^  i 

accumulate  funds  for  a  package  S'Sa5«iVii’*“"  J 

tour  of  the  New  York  World’s  :  IVDEUTA 

Fair,  opening  in  April,  1964.  ^  -  .  - 

Atlanta,  New  Orleans  and  Hous¬ 
ton  are  initial  targets  of  the 
many-sided  promotion,  to  be  ex¬ 
panded  later,  designed  to  build  aid  .  i  c  _ • 

interest  in  the  no4l  “pay  now,  Cental  Service 
go  later”  idea.  Offered  Meat  Firms 

Stamps,  in  $1.00  denomina-  Chicago 

tion  ^n  now  he  purchased  at  ^  ..Rent-an-Ad”  serv- 

most  Delta  ticket  offices.  A  Delta  •  •  .  offered  meat  nacker« 

grid’s  Pair  Travel  Stamp  »1-  S.e  ToarTolJS: 

lector  s  book  with  space  for  150  _ r>\.i _ 

stamps  is  provided  free.  The  Chicago 

stamp-filled  books  can  be  ex-  Full  page  and  1,000-line  four 
changed  for  airline  tickets  or  color  newspaper  ads  are  avail- 
complete  Delta  package  tours  uble  with  a  one-year  exclusive 
of  New  York  and  the  Fair.  i"  each  packer’s  area,  H.  M 
Plans  are  under  way  to  have  Gross,  president  of  the  com- 
the  stamps  available  for  pur-  Pauy,  announced, 
chase  at  other  locations  also,  First  ads  consist  of  a  chil- 
such  as  travel  agents  and  banks,  dren’s  series  featuring  frank- 
George  E.  Bounds,  Delta’s  ad  furters,  ham  pork  sausage,  ba- 
manager,  called  the  approach  to  con  and  bologna.  Copy  and 
the  subteens  market  “construe-  brand  names  are  individualized 
tive  as  well  as  original.”  for  each  packer. 


GAVEL-PASSIN'  PRESIDENTS— Cliff  Pienon  (left)  of  Nelson  Roberts 
&  Associates,  Inc.,  newly-elected  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chapter 
of  the  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives,  accepts 
gavel  from  out-going  president  Hal  Tucker  (center)  of  Cresmer,  Wood¬ 
ward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  as  John  Daly  (right)  of  Doyle  &  Hawley 
Division  of  The  Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  chapter  vicepresident,  looks  on.  Bob 
Sale  (not  shown)  of  Fitzpatrick  Associates,  was  elected  secretary- 
treasurer. 


U.S.  Steel’s 
‘Washday  Waltz’ 
Dances  Off 


25  Markets 


I 


Are  you  getting  your  share  of  the  extra  ^361, 512 
that  the  SKILLionaire  spends  each  week  on  food? 


He’s  a  hearty  eater  with  a  wallet  to 
match,  this  SKILLionaire  of  ours. 

Every  week,  in  and  around  Rochester, 
New  York,  he  spends,  in  aggregate, 
$361,512  more  than  the  national  av'erage 
on  purchases  made  in  food  stores. 

Which  is  no  more  than  you’d  expect  in 
this  bustling  Upstate  New  York  market. 
The  SKILLionaire  is  a  skilled  worker 
in  one  of  the  area’s  many  precision  in¬ 
dustries.  He  works  steadily.  He  earns  an 
excellent  living.  He  spends  freely  for  al¬ 
most  any  category  of  merchandise  you 
can  name. 


He  can  afford  to  because  his  effective 
buying  income  per  household  runs  more 
than  $1800  a  year  ahead  of  the  average 
figure  for  the  entire  country. 

Tell  the  SKILLionaire  your  story  in 
the  pages  of  the  Rochester  Times-Union 
and  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 
Last  year  between  them  they  carried 
6,507,072  lines  of  food  advertising  to 
the  man  with  the  big  appetite  and  open 
pocketbook. 

More  facts  about  this  bonus  market? 
Ask  for  “Case  for  the  SKILLionaire.’’ 
Write:  General  Advertising  Manager, 


Rochester  Times-Union  and  Democrat 
and  Chronicle,  Rochester  14,  N.  Y. 

Source:  Derived  from  ScUes  Management’s  “Sur¬ 
vey  of  Buying  Power,"  June  10,  1983, 


Rochester  Times-Union 


Members:  The  Gannett  Group 

Repreunted  by  Gannett  Advertising  Sales,  Inc. 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Syracuse.  Detroit. 


Discount  Policy 
Boosts  Sales 

Philadelphia 

The  discount  program  begun 
by  the  Sun  Ray  drug  store  chain 
here  last  September  is  proving 
very  successful  with  large  vol¬ 
ume  gains,  the  Consolidated  Sun 
Ray  company  recently  stated  in 
its  annual  report. 

Newspaper  advertising,  offi¬ 
cials  state,  desei-ves  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  credit  for  the  ac¬ 
celerated  growth  of  the  cut-rate 
drug  chain. 

Allan  Reed,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  Consolidated  Sun  Ray 
Inc.,  commented:  “In  our  tran¬ 
sition  to  all-out  discounting,  we 
feel  that  newspaper  advertising 
is  our  main  weapon.  The  news¬ 
papers  have  contributed  most  by 
far  to  the  success  of  this  dis¬ 
count  program.” 

The  130  drug  stores  of  the 
Consolidated  Sun  Ray  chain  are 
located  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland 
with  its  executive  offices  in  the 
Eastwick  section  of  southwest 
Philadelphia. 

“Sun  Ray’s  merchandising 
policy  has  always  featured  low 
prices  for  scores  of  articles  on 
week-end  specials,”  Mr.  Reed 
related.  “Now  we  discount  thou¬ 
sands  of  items  every  day  of  the 
week.  Each  day  is  a  ‘sales’  day 
and  we’ve  gotten  this  message 
across  with  increased  newspaper 
advertising.” 

Since  September  Sun  Ray  has 
increased  its  linage ,  25  percent 
in  its  established  trading  areas 
in  addition  to  equaling  this  space 
in  new  markets.  Although  they 
also  use  radio  and  billboards,  the 
best  results  are  from  newspaper 
display,  Mr.  Reed  said. 

■The  ad  program  includes  at 
least  one  full  page  a  week  in 
most  markets,  Mr.  Reed  stated, 
in  addition  to  which  a  12  to  16 
page  tabloid  insert  runs  every 
six  weeks  in  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer. 


“Newspaper  advertising  is  our 
cheapest  as  well  as  most  suc¬ 
cessful  promotion  as  to  cost  per 
customer,”  Mr.  Reed  claimed, 
adding  that  with  this  media  it’s 
also  easiest  to  see  where  results 
are  coming  from. 

• 

Reoordin^g  Boo8t 
Advertisinie  Sales 

Use  of  14  iwordings  from  the 
Executives  Institute,  New  York, 
as  a  basis  for  16  sales  meetings 
is  boosting  ad  sales  to  new  high 
records  at  the  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  American  and  Times- 
Record,  according  to  George 
Logan,  advertising  director. 

The  records,  with  a  playing 
time  of  six  minutes  each,  pose 
sales  problems  that  keep  a  train¬ 
ing  class  busy  for  two  hours. 
The  complete  course  can  be  run 
over  a  period  of  eight  weeks, 
or  concentrated  into  four  days. 
The  sales  problems  posed  in¬ 
clude  .such  themes  as  “How  to 
Get  Off  to  the  Right  Start;” 
“How  to  Build  Confidence  in  the 
Mind  of  a  Prospect;”  “How  to 
Lead  a  Prospect  into  a  Favor¬ 
able  Buying  Decision”  and  “How 
to  Close  a  Sale.”  They  were 
prepared  by  John  D.  Corrigan, 
for  33  years  a  sales,  manage¬ 
ment  and  marketing  consultant. 
The  voice  is  that  of  Millard  Ben¬ 
nett,  editor  and  publisher  of 
Sale-science,  Inc. 

Mr.  Logan  used  the  course  for 
18  men  and  gave  five  promotions 
afterwards  for  proved  ability. 
Two  months  prior  to  the  school 
the  paper  had  a  three  percent 
linage  decrease.  The  first  month 
after  competion,  Mr.  Logan 
said:  “We  showed  a  nice  in¬ 
crease  in  linage  and  the  past 
four  months  have  shown  sub¬ 
stantial  gains  on  top  of  gains. 

“The  quality  of  layouts  and 
copy  has  improved.  The  men’s 
working  tools  are  in  order.  They 
know  the  features  we  have  to 
offer.  They  have  built  up  several 
motivating  messages  for  each 
type  of  business.” 

As  a  result  of  the  success  in 


Fort  Smith,  Louis  B.  Morrison, 
personnel  director  of  the  Donrey 
Media  Group  has  ordered  22  sets 
of  the  records  for  other  prop¬ 
erties  that  include  the  Juneau 
Daily  Alaska  Empire;  Rogers 
(Ark.)  Daily  News;  Carson 
City  Nevada  Appeal;  Ely 
(Nev.)  Daily  Times;  Las  Vegas 
Review  -  Journal;  Bartlesville 
( Okla. )  Examiner  -  Enterprise ; 
Blackwell  (Okla.)  Journal-Trib¬ 
une;  Chickasha  (Okla.)  Daily 
Express;  Guthrie  (Okla.)  Daily 
Leader;  Okmulgee  (Okla.)  Daily 
Times;  and  Levelland  (Tex.) 
Sun  News. 

• 

Marion  (Ohio)  Star 
Has  Biggest  Edition 

Marion,  Ohio 

The  largest  edition  in  its  86- 
year  history  was  published  Aug. 
3  by  the  Marion  Star,  a  Brush- 
Moore  newspaper. 

Totaling  108  standard-sized 
pages  exclusive  of  a  16-page 
“Family  Weekly”  supplement, 
the  edition  featured  an  88-page 
special  “March  of  Progress” 
section. 

Representing  nearly  8  months 
of  research,  writing  and  photog¬ 
raphy  by  the  Star’s  news  staff 
and  an  all-out  effort  by  the  dis¬ 
play  and  classified  advertising 
staffs,  the  section  detailed  phases 
of  community  accomplishment 
since  1950. 

Gannett  Names  Rep 

Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates, 
Inc.,  San  Francisco,  has  been 
named  western  national  sales 
representatives  for  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  effective  Sept.  1. 


NEMA  Monnts  Drive 
For  Electric  Ranges 

The  National  Electric  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  and  the 
Edison  Electric  Institute  are 
mounting  a  drive  to  promote  the 
sale  of  electric  ranges  during 
April  1964. 

Most  of  the  effort  will  be 
directed  toward  newspapers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sumner  Rider  &  As¬ 
sociates,  in  charge  of  promotion 
for  the  drive.  Magazine  sales¬ 
men  are  already  calling  on 
advertising  managers  of  the 
companies  involved,  Eamon 
Brennan,  of  the  agency,  stated. 
He  said  local  advertising  man¬ 
agers  on  newspapers  will  be 
sent  a  kit  of  material  Jan.  15  to 
help  them  develop  special  pages 
and  sections. 

Paul  A.  Tilley,  manager  of 
the  electric  range  division  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  is 
chairman  of  the  NAM  A  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge. 

The  drive  to  sell  electric 
ranges  will  be  followed  in  May 
by  a  similar  promotion  for 
household  refrigerators  and 
freezers,  with  Harold  Hulett,  i 
Hotpoint  Division  of  General 
Electric  in  charge,  and  in  June 
by  the  Electric  Dishwasher  Sec¬ 
tion,  with  Edward  Van  Sciver  of 
the  Philco  Corp.,  chairman. 

• 

Add  ‘Space  Spots’ 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Arkansas  Dailies,  Inc.,  are 
now  offering  “Space  Spots”  at 
a  flat  discount  of  33%%  from 
the  open  daily  general  rate  of 
62c  per  line. 


AD  AGENCIES; 

BBDO  To  Light  Sales 
For  Tareyton  Filters 


In  a  move  designed  to  “con¬ 
solidate  media  planning  and 
billing  with  consequent  related 
advantages,”  American  Tobacco 
Co.  will  shift  its  brand  of  dual¬ 
filter  Tareyton  cigarets  from 
Lawrence  C.  Gumbinner  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Inc.,  to  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
effective  Nov.  1. 

Estimates  of  billings  on  the 
account  run  from  $6,000,000  to 
$12,000,000. 

Announcement  of  the  change 
of  agencies  was  made  by  Robert 
B.  Walker,  president  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Tobacco,  and  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  a  38- 
year  relationship  between  the 
tobacco  firm  and  Gumbinner.  In 

EDITOR  ac  PU 


1925  American’s  George  Wash¬ 
ington  Hill  awarded  Gumbinner 
the  Tuxedo  Pipe  Tobacco  ac-  . 
count. 

BBDO  has  handled  Ameri-  ; 
can’s  Lucky  Strike  cigarets  since 
1948. 

Advertising  for  American’s  ^ 
king-size  Pall  Mall  and  Mont-  j 
clair  filter  brands  remains  at  I 
Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  & 
Bayles,  Inc. 

*  4>  * 

AGENCY  ROUNDUP 

•  Mary  Meahan,  formerly  [ 
senior  media  buyer  at  Fuller  A 
Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  has  joined 
Kudner  Agency,  Inc.,  as  media 
buyer. 

BLISHER  for  August  10,  1963 
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How  this  ‘Queen  helps  us  redeem  the 
more  than  95%  of  all  S&H  Green  Stamps  issued 


This  is  fannie  graham  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  Service 
Hostess  in  one  of  our  S&H  Green  Stamp  Redemption 
Centers.  She  was  one  of  nine  regional  winners  in  a 
nation-wide  “S&H  Courtesy  Queen”  contest  among  our 
employees  in  more  than  850  S&H  Centers.  The  contest 
drew  more  than  1,000,000  votes  from  our  customers. 
The  Queen  Contest  was  part  of  a  program  called  “Pat¬ 
terns  for  Friendliness”  aimed  at  improving  the  already 
high  standards  of  courtesy  in  our  Redemption  Centers. 
This  emphasis  on  courtesy  to  customers  is  just  one  of 
many  things  we  do  to  make  stamp  redemption  easy  and 
convenient.  We  know  our  customers  aren’t  satisfied 
customers  and  our  job  isn’t  done  until  our  stamps  are  re¬ 
deemed  for  valuable  merchandise.  A  high  redemption 
rate  is  essential  for  success  in  the  stamp  business. 

Apart  from  such  things  as  courtesy  and  free  distribution 
of  32,000,000  S&H  catalogs,  there  are  four  basic  ways 
we  work  to  achieve  this  more  than  95%  redemption  rate: 


1.  Quality  merchandise.  We  give  our  customers  what 
they  want — top-quality,  nzune-brand  merchandise. 

2.  Convenience.  We  make  our  merchandise  easy  to  get 
by  operating  more  than  850  Redemption  Centers  all 
across  America.  And  we  add  a  new  S&H  Center  every 
week. 

3.  Reliability.  We’ve  installed  one  of  the  most  modem 
electronic  IBM  in-stock  inventory  control  systems  in 
American  business.  It  coordinates  10  regional  warehouses 
with  our  Redemption  Centers,  in  our  continuing  attempt 
to  see  that  our  customers  get  the  merchandise  they 
want,  when  they  want  it. 

4.  Advertising.  We  have  a  broad  year-round  program  of 
national  and  local  advertising  in  all  media  to  tell  people 
about  the  value  of  S&H  Green  Stamps,  the  quality  of 
our  gifts,  the  availability  of  our  Redemption  Centers, 
and  the  reliability  of  our  merchants. 


AN  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  THRIFT  SINCE  1896 


CIRCULATION 

Newspaperboy  Day 
Promotions  Jelling 


State  banquets,  recognition 
cards  and  full-color  in-paper 
displays  are  among  the  new 
features  slated  for  National 
Newspaperboy  Day  on  Oct.  19. 

Planning  began  last  February 
and  plans  have  had  assists  from 
all  parts  of  the  Fourth  Estate, 
Helge  Holm,  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  Times,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ICMA  newspaperboy 
committee,  has  reported. 

Fifty  circulation  managers 
have  accepted  state  chairman¬ 
ships.  Julien  Shields,  Canadian 
chairman,  has  been  named  pro¬ 
vincial  chairman. 

The  committee  is  strongly 
urging  state  chairmen  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  special  Governor’s  ban¬ 
quet  honoring  the  outstanding 
boy  of  each  newspaper  in  a 
state. 

Idea  Kits 

ICMA  members  will  receive 
idea  kits  in  mid- September. 
These  are  being  printed  by 
James  Lynch  of  Newspaperboys 
of  America.  Members  also  will 
receive  the  National  Newspaper 
Week  kits  developed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association. 

Four-color  mats  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  at  cost  by  Sta-Hi  Com¬ 
pany.  Free  mats  are  being  made 
available  by  Hickey  -  Mitchell 
Company  and  Newspaperboys 
of  America.  Hickey-Mitchell  also 
is  providing  clients  with  copies 
of  a  special  booklet  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  called  “Boys  Need  Some¬ 
thing  to  Do.” 

A  special  certificate  designat¬ 
ing  newspaperboys  as  honorary 
publishers  for  a  day  has  been 
developed  by  A1  Schrader,  pro¬ 
motion  managfer,  Oklahoman  and 
Times  and  NNW  chairman  for 


the  promotion  managers.  It  is 
to  be  signed  by  publishers. 

Promotion  planning  was  de¬ 
veloped  in  a  two-day  session  at 
Oklahoma  City.  Clarence  Hard¬ 
ing,  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune; 
Ben  Blackstock,  NNW  chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  Shrader  and  Mr.  Holm 
participated. 

Support  from  Sunday  maga¬ 
zines,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
comic  cartoonists  and  others 
have  been  pledged  for  the  an¬ 
nual  observance,  Mr.  Holm  re¬ 
ported. 

Selection  Plans 

Each  newspaper  would  draw 
up  its  own  requirements  in  se¬ 
lecting  its  outstanding  boy.  The 
ICMA  committee  has  suggested 
these  basic  rules  for  uniformity. 

A  year  of  service  for  eligi¬ 
bility  and  attention  to  route  ac¬ 
tivities  —  collections,  sales,  sub¬ 
scriber  relations  and  service. 

Scholastic  and  personal  hon¬ 
ors  ranging  from  grades  and  at¬ 
tendance  to  church,  civic  and 
Boy  Scout  honors  and  awards. 
«  *  * 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Detroit 

Forty  Detroit  News  carrier 
boys  were  awarded  scholarships 
of  $500  each  at  the  12th  annual 
carrier  scholarship  awards 
luncheon  in  the  Crystal  Ball¬ 
room  of  the  Sheraton  Cadillac 
Hotel  July  31.  Peter  B.  Clark, 
vicepresident  and  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News  presented  the 
awards. 

Winners  were  selected  by  the 
Student  Aid  Foundation  of 
Michigan  from  a  field  of  888 
applicants  on  the  basis  of  schol¬ 
astic  aptitude,  character,  citi¬ 
zenship,  and  performance  of 
their  newspaperboy  duties. 

Of  the  40  winners,  30  had  ap¬ 


plied  before  and  10  had  won 
News  carrier  scholarships  be¬ 
fore.  Five  had  previously  won 
two  News  carrier  scholarships. 

The  funds  will  be  held  in  trust 
by  the  Student  Aid  Foundation 
of  Michigan  until  the  recipients 
enter  accredited  colleges  or  uni¬ 
versities  of  their  choice. 

• 

NCCI  Brotherhood 
Awards  Presented 

Dr.  Lewis  Webster  Jones, 
president  of  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
announced  the  winners  in  the 
newspaper  category  of  the  NCCJ 
National  Mass  Media  Brother¬ 
hood  Awards  program  at  a  spe¬ 
cial  luncheon  for  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Eastern  Region 
of  the  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  in  the  Build¬ 
ing  for  Brotherhood,  New  York. 

Six  winners  were  cited  for 
their  leadership  in  exposing  hate' 
and  prejudice  to  the  glare  of 
public  recognition  and  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  principles  of  reason, 
understanding  and  brotherhood. 

Present  to  receive  their 
awards  were:  John  Fawcett, 
editorial  cartoonist  for  the 
Providence  Journal  -  Evening 
Bulletin,  winner  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  Award  for  cartooning,  and 
David  Jacobs,  news  editor  for 
the  Long  Island  Press,  Ja¬ 
maica,  Long  Island,  received  the 
Certificate  of  Recognition  for 
his  editorial  writing. 

Other  winners  will  receive 
awards  at  appropriate  regional 
ceremonies.  'They  are:  Jefferson 
D.  Yohn  of  the  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  (Calif.)  Sun -Telegram, 
winner  of  the  Brotherhood 
Award  for  nineteen  separate 
editorials  appearing  throughout 
the  year  which  urged  the  spirit 
of  brotherhood  in  solving  local 
as  well  as  national  and  inter¬ 
national  issues. 

The  Miami  Herald,  Miami, 
Florida  won  the  Brotherhood 
Award  in  the  newspaper  articles 
categrory  for  its  leadership  in 
organizing  and  promoting 
“Operation  Amigo”. 

Bert  Whitman,  cartoonist  for 
the  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record, 
was  designated  winner  of  a 
Certificate  of  Recognition  for 
three  editorial  cartoons. 

Ira  B.  Harkey,  editor  of  the 
Pascagoula  (Miss.)  Chronicle, 
was  cited  with  a  Certificate  of 
Recognition  for  his  editorial 
policy  exemplifying  the  right  to 
differ  and  freedom  of  speech. 

The  citation  of  these  Brother¬ 
hood  Award  and  Certificate  of 
Recognition  winners  in  the 
newspaper  categories  is  part  of 
an  awards  program  conducted 
by  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  to  recognize 
outstanding  achievements  in  14 
different  areas  of  the  mass 
media. 


Coverage 
Of  Smoking 
Examined 

Has  American  journalism 
given  a  full,  fair,  and  intelligent 
account  of  the  complex  debate 
over  the  effect  of  smoking  on 
health  ? 

The  staff  of  the  Columbia 
Journalism  Review  offers  some 
answers  to  the  question  after  a 
survey.  It  reports : 

“Certainly  there  is  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  enforced  suppression 
here.  Rather,  the  pattern  sug¬ 
gests  (1)  a  failure  to  recognize 
possible  reader  interest  in  the 
stories,  (2)  a  tendency  to  dis¬ 
count  the  validity  (and  impor¬ 
tance)  of  the  content,  or  (3)  a 
failure  to  keep  track  of  the 
news  from  day  to  day.  .  .  . 

“Magazine  coverage  has  been 
considerably  more  sporadic  than 
that  in  newspapers.  Magazines, 
being  highly  selective,  can  omit 
any  subject  indefinitely.  To 
cover  the  cigarette-cancer  con¬ 
troversy,  a  magazine  had  to 
make  a  positive  decision  to  de¬ 
velop  the  story.  .  .  . 

Radio-tv  Shortcomings 

“Magazines  have  in  some 
cases  been  deficient,  but  their 
shortcomings  are  less  striking 
than  those  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision.  The  cigarette  issue  has 
not  been  barred  from  the  regu¬ 
lar  15-minute,  10-minute  or 
three-minute  news  packages. 
But  even  more  than  in  maga¬ 
zines,  full  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  demands  special  decision 
and  special  effort  —  in  other 
words,  the  half-hour  or  hour 
documentary  program.  Here  is 
where  two  of  the  major  net¬ 
works  have  been  weakest.  .  .  . 

“Differing  markedly  in  meth¬ 
ods  and  traditions,  the  news  and 
information  media  of  the  United 
States  have  treated  the  smoking- 
and-health  issue  in  ways  rang¬ 
ing  from  courageous  and  out¬ 
spoken  to  indifferent  or  timid. . . . 

“Newspapers  have  presented 
satisfactory  coverage  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate,  but  have  left  the  story 
so  fragmented  as  to  create 
possible  confusion.  In  contrast 
to  innumerable  series  done  on 
other  questions  of  public  health, 
few  newspapers  have  under¬ 
taken  projects  for  presenting 
the  evidence.  .  .  . 

“Suppression  of  news  of  the 
controversy  for  advertising's 
sake,  if  present  at  all  in  the 
printed  media,  has  certainly 
played  a  role  secondary  to  other 
factors.  It  should  be  noted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  two  of  the  three  tele¬ 
vision  networks  have  clearly 
avoided  giving  offense.” 


LOUIS  T.  KLAUDER  AND  ASSOCIATES 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

specialists  in  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 
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Soaiartat  Pratt.  Inc. 
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CIRCUUVriON  14,583,975 


In  just  7^/1  months 
32  major  advertisers  already 
have  scheduled  more  than 


100  pages  in 


This  Week 


9  GREAT  REGIONS 


43  GREAT  NEWSPAPERS 


CLASSIFIED 


Survey  Points  Way 
To  Attracting  Retail 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

Oassified  Advertising  Director  New  York  P«>»t 


LEADERSHIP — New  I963>64  officers  of  the  Associefion  of  Newspaper  I 
Classified  Advertising  Managers  are:  (front  row  left  to  right)  Blanche  I 
B.  Gates,  Monroe  (La.)  News-Star  &  World,  treasurer;  Alfred  J.  ' 
Carrano,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram,  president;  and  Frank 
W.  Lester,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  third  vicepresident  and  editor 
of  "ANCAM  Exchanges."  Also  (back  row  left  to  right):  Paul  Schuli, 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star-News,  second  vicepresident;  Edgar  L.  Stanley,  I 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoma  &  Times,  first  vicepresident;  and 
C.  Kennetfi  Wa^,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  secretary. 


Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  must  look  to  themselves 
and  their  selling  and  censorship 
methods  for  an  explanation  of 
classified’s  failure  to  attract 
volume  in  a  classification  which 
could  be  its  largest — retail. 

Laying  the  blame  for  the  gen¬ 
erally  puny  “merchandise  for 
sale”  classification  on  failure  to 
recognize  retailers’  objectives, 
Ken  Harrington,  CAM  of  the 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Newspapers  Inc., 
told  delegates  to  the  recent  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Manager’s  Con¬ 
vention  that  in  a  personal  survey 
among  retailers  he  found  them 
unanimously  opposed  to  the  use 
of  classified.  He  went  on: 

“The  answer  to  ‘Had  they 
ever  used  Classified  for  the  sale 
of  merchandise?’  and  if  not, 
‘Would  they  consider  Classified 
for  the  sale  of  merchandise?’ 
was  universally  the  same — ‘No. 
Classified  wouldn’t  be  for  them,’ 
or  ‘They  didn’t  have  the  type 
of  merchandise  suitable  for  the 
Classified  columns.’  This  mis¬ 
understanding  of  Classified  is 
not  something  new.  It  has  ex¬ 
isted  for  quite  some  time,  and  I 
believe  that  it  is  growing.  Quite 
often  we  see  retail  merchants 
use  Classified  for  a  few  months, 
or  a  year  or  two,  but  then  they 
drop  out.” 

Thinking  Too  Small 

Mr.  Harrington  scored  classi¬ 
fied  salesmen  for  thinking  “too 
small”  for  the  average  retailer. 
“Too  small  for  the  good  of  the 
advertiser,”  he  said.  “Quite  often 
salespeople  will  recommend  a 
two,  three  or  four-line  ad  for  a 
commercial  advertiser,  taking 


into  consideration  that  if  a 
transient  advertiser  can  secure 
quick  response  from  a  two  or 
three-line  ad,  so  should  the  com¬ 
mercial  advertiser.  This  is  not 
true  in  all  cases,  especially  in 
the  miscellaneous  for  sale  col¬ 
umns. 

“The  true  effectiveness  of 
Classified  is  not  brought  forth 
until  the  maximum  audience 
potential  is  reached.  For  in¬ 
stance — a  two  or  three-line  ad 
from  a  furniture  dealer  would 
reach  only  those  people  who 
would  have  a  need  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  articles  advertised.  This 
would  be  the  very  smallest  mar¬ 
ket  that  the  advertiser  could 
reach. 

“Increase  the  size  of  the  ad  so 
all  readers  of  the  classifications 
would  see  it  and  you  increase 
the  potential  market  many 
times.  Increase  the  ad  so  that 
readers  of  adjoining  classifica¬ 
tions  would  see  the  ad,  the  po¬ 
tential  market  again  is  increased 
many  times;  increase  the  ad  to 
dominate  the  page  and  we  find 
that  the  audience  potential  is 
again  increased  to  Classified’s 
full  potential  market. 

“Keep  in  mind  that  a  place  of 
business  should  not  limit  its 
advertising  market  to  only  those 
who  have  a  direct  and  immediate 
need  for  only  one  or  two  par¬ 
ticular  items.  This  particular 
offer  of  the  advertiser  should  be 
an  inducement  for  the  reader  to 
patronize  the  store  for  either 
that  particular  article  or  .some 
other  related  item  as  well.” 

Repossession  .4ds 

Contributing  mightily  to  the 
generally  accepted  notion  that 
Classified  is  the  market  place 


chiefly  for  used  and  repossessed 
merchandise  is  the  tendency  on 
the  part  of  copy  censors  to  rub¬ 
ber  stamp  retail  ads  particularly 
those  offering  “repossessions” 
as  ‘O.K.’  As  a  result  many  so- 
called  repossession  ads  are 
dumped  into  the  merchandise 
classification  which  are  not  such 
merchandise  at  all,  but  merely 
so  designated  to  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  bargain. 

“We  have  cleaned  up  our  col¬ 
umns,”  said  Mr.  Harrington, 
“by  depriving  certain  retailers 
of  copy  that  would  tend  to 
cheapen  Classified.  We  now 
maintain  rigid  restrictions  on 
advertising  mentioning  repos¬ 
sessions.  I  know  that  many  of 
you  do  likewise.  The  advertiser 
of  repossessed  items  must  file  a 
complete  report  with  the  Better 
Business  Bureau,  defining  the 
merchandise  that  was  re¬ 
possessed  and  from  whom  it  was 
repossessed. 

“To  be  advertised  as  a  re¬ 
possession,  the  merchandise  must 
have  been  originally  purchased 
from  the  advertiser.  This  ad¬ 
vertising  then  becomes  accept¬ 
able  for  a  period  of  10  days, 
after  which  the  merchandise  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned  is  sold. 
Formerly  we  carried  approxi¬ 
mately  2  columns  of  repossessed 
merchandise  daily,  now  we  won’t 
average  ‘1’  ad  per  day.  These 
same  advertisers  are  now  adver¬ 
tising  legitimately.” 

Pieces  of  Furniture 

Another  source  of  classified’s 
reputation  as  a  market  for  low- 
end  merchandise  was  fingered  by 
Mr.  Harrington  when  he  pointed 
to  the  plethora  of  ads  offering 
two,  three  and  four-room  out¬ 
fits  of  furniture  at  one  bargain 
price.  “Such  advertisers,  he 
said,  “must  henceforth  clearly 
reveal  the  pieces  of  furniture 
that  make  up  the  outfit. 

“Upon  complaint  that  any 
reader  is  unable  to  obtain  so- 


called  repossessed  furniture  as 
advertised,  ads  are  stopped  after  i 
an  investigation. 

“We  have  had  to  go  to  this 
extreme  in  only  two  cases  this  ^ 
past  year.  But  our  advertisers 
are  fast  learning  that  they  must 
make  available  what  they  adver¬ 
tise.  I  feel  that  this  is  a  step  , 
forward  toward  building  a  ! 
better  picture  of  Classified.  | 

“I  am  firmly  convinced  that  | 
when  we  build  a  better  image  of  # 
Classified  we  will  open  our  col-  i 
umns  to  a  volume  of  business  [ 
Ijeyond  our  fondest  hope,”  he 
concluded.  { 

1 

To  Plus  Side  P 

The  help  wanted  ad  count  j 
pendulum  has  taken  a  swing 
toward  the  plus  side  in  June  for 
the  first  time  this  year.  While  | 
the  B.  K.  Davis  &  Bros.  Help 
Wanted  indicator  still  points  to 
4%  below  June  1962,  this  com¬ 
pares  with  7%  in  May  and  5% 
in  April.  Also,  where  68  report¬ 
ing  newspapers  showed  losses  in 
May,  59  showed  losses  in  June. 

*  «  « 

ANY  TAKERS?  | 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  classified  section  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  and  the  i 
Nashville  Banner  carried  this 
notice  recently : 

“10,000  —  Penniless,  hair-  . 
brained,  spendthrift  wishes  to 
borrow  $10,000  without  collat¬ 
eral  for  ridiculous  scheme.  Write 
Box  1962  Banner-Tennessean.” 

• 

Denton  Daily  Marks  I 
60  Years  of  Service 

The  Denton  (Texas)  Record-  | 
Chronicle  on  July  28  published 
a  144-page  anniversary  edition 
commemorating  60  years  of  j 
daily  service  and  80  years  of  1 
total  service  to  Denton. 

The  edition  carried  more  than 
150  pictures,  300  news  stories 
and  224  separate  ads,  not  count¬ 
ing  classified. 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

THi  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 
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This  booklet  tells  the  reasons  why 
you  can  expect  greater  sales  in 

KALAMAZOO...  a  very  uncommon  market 

This  is  the  profile  of  an  economically  strong 
market,  its  people,  its  institutions  and  all 


NOW  READY! 


Kalamazoo  Market  Facts,  1963,  is  published  by  the  one  medium  that 
effectively  covers  the  market.  Write  Lloyd  Van  Debiu*g,  National 
Advertising  Manager,  for  this  up-to-date  aid  to  sales  planning. 


KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  A.  H.  Kuch,  1  1 0  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  MUrroy  Hill  2-4760 
Sheldon  B.  Newman,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1  1 ,  SUperior  7-4680  •  Brice  McQuillin,  785  Market  St., 
San  Francisco  3,  SUtter  1-3401  •  Donald  J.  Schiefsky,  1612  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  WOodward  1-0972. 


A  Booth  Michigan  Newspaper 
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Western  Electric  in  Omaha:  behind 
the  scenes  of  telephone  progress 


America’s  need  for  communications  continues  to  grow. 

Helping  to  meet  this  need  are  the  communications 
products  made  at  Western  Electric’s  Omaha  Works.  In¬ 
cluded  are  cable,  wire,  “crossbar”  switches  and  wire 
spring  relays  for  central  offices.  These  and  other  high- 
quality  products  are  manufactured  at  the  Omaha  Works 
and  assembled  into  completed  switching  units  essential 
to  the  21  Bell  telephone  companies  across  the  nation. 

It  takes  more  than  4,500  people  from  the  Omaha  area 
with  a  wide  variety  of  skills  to  do  this  important  work  for 


the  Bell  System.  During  1962,  these  Omaha  Works  em¬ 
ployees  earned  more  than  $26  million  in  salaries.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Nebraska  benefited  from  some  S8.9  million  worth 
of  goods  and  services  purchased  by  Western  Electric 
from  435  suppliers,  most  of  them  small  businesses. 

The  Omaha  Works  is  just  one  of  13  major  Western 
Electric  manufacturing  plants,  all  producing  essential 
communications  equipment  needed  by  the  Bell  telephone 
companies  to  provide  you  with  the  finest  telephone  serv¬ 
ice  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 


Hug*  Frames  for  central  office  equipment  are  rapidly  equipped  with  Omaha  Works-produced  switches  and  cable  with  the  help 
of  wire-wrapping  guns.  Above,  Wiremen  Delmer  Kyles  (foreground)  and  Fred  Dady  work  on  one  of  these  units.  Designed  by 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  and  manufactured  and  installed  to  exacting  specifications  by  W.  E.,  these  switching  units  are 
used  by  Northwestern  Bell  and  the  20  other  Bell  telephone  companies  to  connect  telephone  calls  quickly  and  efficiently. 
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Canvas  Cable  Covers  are  used  to  protect  cabled  wire  from  dirt  or  injury 
in  “PBX”  switching  units.  The  covers  are  supplied  to  the  Omaha  Works 
by  Jorgensen  Awning  Inc.,  a  local  company.  President  Leo  D.  Jorgensen 
(left)  discusses  his  firm’s  product  with  W.  E.  Buyer  Jim  Farnsworth.  This 
company  is  one  of  more  than  40,000  located  in  all  50  states  from  which 
Western  Electric  purchased  $1.2  billion  in  goods  and  services  last  year. 


Omaha  World-Harald  President  and  Editor  W.  E. 

Christensen  says:  “In  the  four  years  Western 
Electric  has  been  here,  the  company  has  proved 
itself  to  be  an  outstandingly  fine  citizen.  Many 
local  businesses  have  benefited  through  the 
things  they  sell  to  Western  Electric.  And  W.  E. 
people  are  truly  community-minded  .  .  .  they  are 
a  part  of  every  phase  of  community  and  civic  life." 


Plant  Tour  for  State  Legislature  attracted  many  prominent  Ne¬ 
braska  citizens.  Here,  part  of  the  group  learns  about  the  coil¬ 
winding  machine,  an  important  step  in  the  production  of  crossbar 
switches.  Left  to  right  are  Mrs.  William  H.  Farley  and  Mr.  Farley, 
head  of  Western  Electric’s  Area  Installation  Office  in  Omaha, 
State  Senator  Richard  Lysinger,  Omaha  Works  Comptroller  Wyllys 
E.  Rheingrover  and  Edward  Danner,  State  Senator  from  Omaha. 


Thousands  of  Items  are  shipped  daily  from  Western 
Electric’s  recently  opened  Omaha  Distribution  Center. 
There  is  a  total  of  35  strategically  located  W.  E.  cen¬ 
ters  which  supply  the  Bell  telephone  companies  with  a 
vast  variety  of  communications  products.  In  emergencies, 
W.  E.  people  are  ready  to  deliver  around  the  clock. 
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PROMOTION 

New  Push  Increases 
Soap  Box  Entries 

By  G<*orge  Wilt 


The  finals  of  the  Soap  Box 
Derby,  one  of  the  evergreens  of 
newspaper  promotion,  took  place 
last  Saturday  in  Akron,  Ohio. 
One  of  the  dangers  of  any  con- 


Hallmerfc: 

Universal  stomp  of 
fine  croftsmanshli 


WHY  DO  WE  BOTHER? 

Why  does  the  Newspoper 
Enterprise  Association  bo^er  to 
send  carrier  boys  to  Washington? 

The  question's  legit?  Why  in 
heaven's  name  should  we  stage 
Operation  Enterprise  which  gives 
a  few  score  champ  newsboys  the 
week  of  their  young  lives  with 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps, 
oboard  ship,  viewing  the  historic 
national  capitol,  competing  for 
valued  awards,  getting  new 
meaning  af  citizenship.  (See 
Aug.  3  Ed.  &  Pub.) 

"What's  all  that  got  to  do 
with  putting  out  a  newspaper 
feature  service?"  you  ask. 

I  wasn't  too  sure  myself  until 
I  saw  Operation  Enterprise  in 
action.  Now  I'm  "sold"  ond  be¬ 
lieve  if  every  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor  in  the  country  could  have 
seen  it  we'd  have  thousands  of 
boys  clamoring  for  a  1964  Op¬ 
eration  Enterprise. 

First  of  all,  by  honoring  the 
top  carrier  we're  helping  papers 
maintain  a  time-honored  insti¬ 
tution  in  flourishing  health,  the 
carrier  boy  tradition  of  free  enter¬ 
prise.  We  believe  what  helps  our 
papers  must  eventually  rub  off 
credit  on  NEA.  (I'd  like  to  know 
if  YOU  agree.) 

Second,  we  believe  that  every¬ 
thing  that  advertises  "ENTER¬ 
PRISE"  advertises  NEA  because 
the  big  "E"  in  NEA  stands  for 
ENTERPRISE.  It's  the  hollmork 
of  fine  newspapers,  who  know 
it  os  the  hollmoifc  of  — 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 


tinuing  program  such  as  this  is 
that  it  will  go  stale.  The  inge¬ 
nuity  of  participating  newspa¬ 
pers,  however,  is  a  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with,  that  has  not 
only  kept  this  old  standby  pro¬ 
motion  popular,  but  in  many 
I  instances,  bigger  than  ever. 

I  At  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News, 
i  w'hich  had  been  sponsoring  an 
entry  in  the  national  competi¬ 
tion  since  1934,  interest  had  be¬ 
gun  to  lag,  according  to  James 
j  W.  Stow’er,  assistant  promotion 
:  manager.  But  Jim  reports  that 
I  the  News  promotion  staff  built 
a  few’  fires,  stimulated  new’ 

:  interest,  and  restored  the  event 
i  in  Detroit  to  an  all-time  new 
'  high. 

“From  350  boys  in  1958,  the 
!  roster  of  competitors  dropped 
i  to  200,  and  then  to  150  three 
I  years  ago,”  said  Mr.  Stow’er. 
“Fortunately,”  he  added,  “we 
hav’e  in  Detroit  an  active  co¬ 
sponsoring  group  in  the  Detroit 
Chevrolet  Dealers  Association. 
We  also  receive  excellent  coop¬ 
eration  from  civic  departments 
and  fraternal  organizations. 
Thus  w’e  w’ere  able  to  discuss 
I  our  problem  inside  and  outside 
I  the  New’s  organization,  and 
I  frame  an  effective  remedial 
program.” 

The  result:  The  New’s  re- 
;  stored  the  derby  to  its  former 
j  preeminence,  with  some  350-375 
!  boys  participating,  thanks  to 
I  these  measures: 

•  Publicity  w’as  begun  eleven 
I  months  prior  to  the  race,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  five  to  six  month 

;  lead  previously  used,  giving 
i  boys  the  chance  to  start  build- 
'  ing  their  cars  during  the  w’lnter 
months. 

•  Each  Chevrolet  dealer  was 
I  given  the  opportunity  to  name 
;  an  official  derby  representative, 

giving  the  News  a  contact,  and 
a  focal  point  around  which  the 
dealer’s  derby  activity  could  re- 
'  volve. 

•  An  increased  communica- 
;  tions  list  for  bulletins  was  pre- 
i  pared  including  contestants, 

parents,  clubs  and  schools. 

•  An  engineer  was  hired  by 
!  the  dealers  to  conduct  car- 
'  building  clinics  at  schools  and 
I  dealerships. 

j  •  Popular  father-son  ses¬ 
sions,  including  free  movies  and 
I  sports  parties  were  conducted, 
j  to  explain  the  project. 

•  Cars  of  former  city  win¬ 


ners  were  given  prominent  dis¬ 
play  at  shopping  centers  and 
dealerships,  with  frequent  ap¬ 
pearances  of  former  winners  to 
boost  the  .show’s. 

•  The  New’s  periodically 
printed  lists  of  registrants, 
grouped  according  to  dealer¬ 
ships. 

•  Shop  skills  were  empha¬ 
sized  in  promoting  the  crafts¬ 
manship  aspects  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  to  schools. 

The  News  sponsored  two 
races  this  year  as  regional 
competitions,  the  26th  Detroit 
Derby,  and  the  inaugural  Sub¬ 
urban  Motor  City  Derby.  All 
entries  were  bussed  to  Akron 
for  the  finals  with  advance  ac¬ 
commodations  planned  for  700 
boys. 

«  «  * 

SOUTH  BEND  DATA— Clar¬ 
ence  W.  Harding,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune  public  relations 
director,  has  announced  the  re¬ 
lease  of  the  1963  edition  of 
“Current  Market  Data  of  the 
South  Bend  Market.”  Features 
of  the  new  issue  include  10-year 
trends  in  population,  retail  sales 
and  income,  details  of  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  public  service  program; 
industrial  diversity  of  the  mar¬ 
ket;  factors  which  make  South 
Bend  a  reliable  test  market ;  per 
capita  and  per  household  in¬ 
comes  for  Indiana’s  Standard 
Metro  Areas  and  leading  cities. 
Also  included  are  latest  facts  on 
population,  income  and  buying 
power,  retail  sales,  media  cover¬ 
age,  employment,  distribution, 
marketing  cooperation,  editorial 
features,  advertising  linage, 
rates  and  discounts,  special 
pages,  sections  and  promotions. 
Copies  are  available  by  wrriting 
Mr.  Harding  at  the  South  Bend 
Tribune. 

*  *  « 

MEASURABLE  MEDIUM— 
“Newspapers:  the  measurable 
medium,”  is  the  title  of  a  bro¬ 
chure  recently  released  by 
Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc., 
on  behalf  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Herald-Examiner.  The 
20-page  presentation  offers  a 
basic  approach  to  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  market.  Included  are  de¬ 
tailed  maps  showing  the  16 
economic  areas  of  the  market, 
statistical  areas,  and  suburban 
areas  covered  by  local  news¬ 
papers. 

The  strong  pro-newspaper 
presentation  suggests  to  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  that  “as 
basic  coverage  the  Herald  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  Los  Angeles  Times 
give  the  advertiser  a  60% 
cornerstone,  a  solid  foundation 
on  which  further  contacts  can 
be  built  through  other  media.” 

After  discounting  the  effect- 
tiveness  of  tv,  radio,  national 
magazines,  throwaways  and  bill¬ 
boards  —  with  substantiating 


evidence — the  brochure  suggesli 
that  “the  best  avenue  to  augM 
ment  the  foundation  laid  by  t^ 
two  major  metropolitan  new*H 
papers  is  that  offered  by  th» 
smaller  suburban  newspapert,” 
Data  is  included  on  23  such  sub> 
urban  area  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

CIRCULATION  DATA— Thi 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Nciot 
has  released  a  brochure  showing 
newspaper  circulation  informal^ 
tion  in  chart  form  for  Buffald 
city  zone,  Buffalo  and  Erie 
counties,  and  the  seven-count|^ 
Buffalo  ABC  retail  trading  zone,; 
*  *  * 

TREE-PLANTING  —  Abou^ 
400  acres  were  planted  withS 
evergreen  trees  every  six  feet  by, 
4-H  Club  members  in  the  spring 
of  1963  in  nine  western  New: 
York  counties,  in  competition  for^^ 
medals  offered  by  the  Buffalo' 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  for  th« 
best  work  in  the  club’s  first-yeari 
forestry  project.  397  enrollee* 
in  the  project  each  planted  1,000 
trees  on  an  acre  of  land. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained^ 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  is  the; 
only  newspaper  in  the  east  to 
sponsor  the  ^H  Club’s  forestry^ 
projects.  News  sponsorship  datMJ 
back  to  1929.  Since  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  competition,  4-Hi 
members  have  planted  nearly) 
13,000,000  trees  in  the  nine- 
county  area.  Due  to  extra  plant-i 
ings,  officials  estimate  that  peivf 
haps  50-million  trees  have  been 
planted  as  a  result  of  the  News 
promotion  of  the  project. 

Editor  A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  whoi 
was  managing  editor  in  1929, 
was  attracted  to  the  4-H  Club 
project  by  cleared  hillsides  and 
evidence  of  erosion  in  the  west¬ 
ern  New  York  area.  He  also  felt 
that  inasmuch  as  newspapers 
used  such  vast  numbers  of  trees 
for  newsprint,  it  would  be  fitting 
that  a  newspaper  take  steps  to 
replace  some  of  these  trees,  even 
though  the  replacement  was  in 
a  different  area. 

m  *  * 

STORY  BOOKS— Reader  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  public  service  offer 
by  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sen- 
tinel  of  the  “Golden  Treasury  of 
Knowledge”  story-history  books 
for  schoolage  children  produced 
160,000  coupons  clipped  from 
issues  of  the  newspaper  in  less 
than  five  months.  A  total  of 
40,000  volumes  was  sold. 

It  was  believed  to  be  the  first 
promotion  of  this  type  of  pub¬ 
lication  by  a  newspaper,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Andrew  Hertel,  Sen¬ 
tinel  promotion  manager. 

The  16  volumes  in  the  set 
W’ere  made  available  at  the  rate 
of  one  book  a  week,  priced  at 
69c  per  volume,  plus  coupon, 
75c  by  mail.  A  special  offer  of 
the  full  set  for  $10  was  made 
to  schools. 
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rHOW  ^ 
DO  YOU  ^ 
MEASURE  YOUR 
NEWSPRINT 
SUPPLIER 
L  ...  ON  ^ 
QUALITY? 


Typical  Centri-CIeaner  bank  on  one  of  Great 
Northern’s  modern,  high-speed  paper  machines. 


Improvement  of  newsprint  is  a 
continuing  process  at  Great  North¬ 
ern,  A  quality  control  program  in 
our  woodlands  is  producing  better 
pulpwood.  New  Deculator  Centri- 
CIeaner  equipment  is  being  installed 
to  make  stronger,  cleaner  paper  that 
prints  even  better.  A  new  press  is 
being  used  to  evaluate  this  print- 
ability. 

These  —  and  dozens  of  other 
improvement  projects  —  are  tangi¬ 
ble  evidence  that  Great  Northern 
intends  to  maintain  its  position  as 
the  leading  independent  U.  S.  sup¬ 
plier  of  quality  newsprint. 


Sales  Offices:  New  York 


Washington,  D.  C. 


Boston 


Chicago 


Cincinnati 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Ben  Hecht  Recalls 
Gay  Chicago  Days 

By  Ray  Erwin 


GAILT.  GAILY:  The  Memoirs  of  a  Cub 

Re^rter  In  Chicago.  By  Ben  Hecht. 

Doubleday.  227  pages.  $3.95. 

With  the  gossamer  word  wiz¬ 
ardry  of  the  poet  and  the  lucid 
clarity  of  the  reporter,  Ben 
Hecht  vividly  recounts  the  en¬ 
chanting  and  eccentric  sights 
and  sounds  of  Chicago  in  the 
early  days  of  this  century. 

Wonderful  Chicago 

It  is  the  Chicago  of  a  weird 
and  wondei-ful  newspaper  mi¬ 
lieu;  it  is  the  Chicago  whose 
literary  renaissance  was  a  bea¬ 
con  of  hope  and  encouragement 
to  writers  all  over  America;  it 
is  the  Chicago  whose  lewd  and 
lurid  life  emblazoned  headlines 
all  over  the  world ;  it  is  the  Chi¬ 
cago  whose  antics  and  achieve¬ 
ments  were  indited  and  em¬ 
broidered  by  many  social  his¬ 
torians,  none  of  whom  exuded 
more  lusty  gusto  than  Ben 
Hecht. 

Two  books  of  the  last  year 
gave  us  portraits  of  Chicago 
newspaperdom  in  all  its  lights 
and  shadows.  John  J.  McPhaul, 
a  Chicago  Sun^Timea  reporter, 
carefully  researched  and  re¬ 
ported  the  whole  history  of  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapering  in  “Dead¬ 
lines  &  Monkeyshines :  The 
Fabled  World  of  Chicago  Jour¬ 
nalism”  (Prentice-Hall).  Rob¬ 
ert  Hardy  Andrews,  a  Holly¬ 
wood  writer  and  former  Chi¬ 
cago  reporter,  provided  remi¬ 
niscences  of  Chicago  newspa¬ 
pering  in  the  1920s  in  “A  Cor¬ 
ner  of  Chicago”  (Little,  Brown 
A  Co.) .  These  books  were  factual 
reports  on  newspapermen,  for 
the  most  part. 

Mr.  Hecht’s  new  book  is  quite 
different.  Without  any  research 
even  to  supply  names  his  mem¬ 
ory  fails  to  supply,  he  fondly 
looks  back  on  the  “ghost  of 
grandeur”  of  his  youth  in  an 
era  of  pompadours  and  mando¬ 
lins.  After  serving  as  a  circus 
acrobat,  he  ran  away  from  his 
Racine,  Wis.,  home  in  1910  at 
the  age  of  16  and  became  a  Chi¬ 
cago  Journal  reporter.  Some 
startling  memories  of  the  five 
years  that  followed  are  revealed 
in  “Gaily,  Gaily.” 

Exciting  Pages 

Through  these  exciting  pages 
stalk  a  vast  cast  of  eccentric 
characters  —  bums,  criminals, 
prostitutes,  politicians,  poets, 
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policemen.  The  eager  beaver  cub 
reporter  takes  the  reader,  along 
with  Journal  photographer 
Bunny  Hare,  to  the  scene  of  the 
crime,  to  the  courtroom,  to  the 
prison  cell,  to  the  gallows. 

Curiously,  other  newsmen  as¬ 
say  only  supporting  roles  in 
these  misty  memories  and 
emerge  with  scant  mention. 
Only  in  passing,  does  the  author 
mention  such  conferes  as 
Charles  MacArthur,  his  collabo¬ 
rator  in  writing  “The  Front 
Page;”  Bob  Casey,  Bill  Chenery, 
Lowell  Thomas,  Burton  Rascoe, 
Ernest  Hemingway,  Ring  Lard- 
ner.  Opie  Read  once  spent  a 
rainy  afternoon  in  the  Press 
Room  of  City  Hall  sadly  telling 
the  boys  that  Chicago  even  then 
was  not  the  roaring  newspaper 
town  it  had  been  when  he  was  a 
reporter  there  in  the  1890s. 

In  connection  with  his  writing 
for  the  Little  Review  in  the  Fine 
Arts  Building,  Mr.  Hecht  recalls 
such  fellow  contributors  and 
friends  as  Ezra  Pound,  Sher¬ 
wood  Anderson,  Carl  Sandburg, 
Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Gertrude 
Stein,  Maxwell  Bodenheim,  T.  S. 
Eliot,  Theodore  Dreiser. 

Hieater  Nights 

The  man  who  was  to  go  on  to 
write  20  stage  plays,  80  movies, 
five  musicals,  a  half  dozen  pag¬ 
eants  and  scores  of  tv-radio 
shows  (he’s  caustic  in  castigat¬ 
ing  tv  advertising  howlers)  had 
as  his  theater  guides  in  those 
halcyon  days  Sherman  Reilly 
Duffy,  sports  editor  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal;  Joseph  Medill  Shehan,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  Poet;  Richard  Henry 
Little,  Chicago  Tribune  foreign 
correspondent  and  drama  critic. 
He  writes  a  fascinating  chapter 
on  the  theater  of  the  day. 

The  lead  to  a  chapter  on  some 
colorful  lawyers:  “In  his  youth, 
Carl  Sandburg,  his  smokey  eyes, 
oracle  voice,  herring  catcher’s 
cap  still  unknown  beyond  our 
Local  Room,  wrote,  ‘Why  does 
a  hearse  horse  snicker,  carrying 
a  lawyer’s  bones?’  ” 

Young  Hecht  had  a  grreat  pas¬ 
sion,  a  love  affair  with  life,  not 
to  be  confused  with  his  lesser 
loves  for  many  beautiful  girls 
of  high  and  low  estate.  (“The 
chilly,  rain-washed  night  was  a 
darling  embrace.  There  are  mo¬ 
ments  when  breathing  becomes 
a  love  affair  with  God.  I  stood 
swallowing  the  night,  tasting  its 


clean  wind  and  unsullied 
spaces.”) 

No  Specialists 

Hecht  on  newspaper  special¬ 
ists:  “In  those  days  there  were 
no  experts  on  the  newspapers, 
no  specialized  know-it-alls  to 
bolster  the  publisher’s  editorial 
policy.  The  editorial  writer  had 
to  do  it  all  alone  —  a  sole  in¬ 
tellectual  Hercules  straighten¬ 
ing  out  the  errors  of  the  world. 
We  had  a  religious  editor  and 
a  society  editor  on  the  Journal. 
Heaven  and  Lake  Shore  Drive 
were  considered  out  of  bounds 
for  the  normal  journalist,  but 
all  other  fields  were  open  for 
a  reporter  to  become  an  expert 
in,  given  a  day  of  concentrated 
effort.” 

Of  Walter  Howie:  “I  knew 
him  chiefly  as  an  invisible  men¬ 
ace  who  sat  in  a  Hearst  tower, 
and  with  the  aid  of  witches’ 
brews,  second  sight,  and  other 
unethical  trumperies,  outwitted 
the  town’s  honest  news  hounds.” 

The  reader  will  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  Ben  Hecht’s  gay  flights  of 
memory  as  much  as  he  enjoyed 
writing  them : 

“I  have  enjoyed  writing  this 
book  more  than  most  I  have 
written.  Its  hero,  myself,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  me  as  one  of  the  finest 
of  humans.  He  knew  almost 
nothing.  His  achievements  were 
nil.  He  was  as  void  of  ambition 
as  an  eel  is  of  feathers.  He  mis¬ 
understood  himself  and  the 
world  around  him.  He  thought 
journalism  was  some  sort  of  a 
game  like  stoop-tag.  He  was  a 
pauper  without  troubles  or  prob¬ 
lems.  And  he  was  as  in  love  with 
life  as  an  ant  on  a  summer  blade 
of  grass.” 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

IMHIlililllllllllWIlH 

Arthur  Daley,  New  York 
Times  sports  columnist,  is  au¬ 
thor  of  “Pro  Football’s  Hall  of 
Fame”  (Quadrangle  Books,  180 
N.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 
September.  256  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated.  $4.95).  Mr.  Daley  has 
received  the  Pulitzer  Prize  and 
the  Grantland  Rice  Award. 

Ruth  Ellen  Church,  nationally 
known  as  Mary  Meade,  food  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has 
written  “The  American  Guide 
to  Wines”  (Quadrangle  Books. 
256  pages.  $3.95). 

Ward  Morehouse,  Broadway 
columnist  for  the  Newhouse 
Newspapers  and  drama  critic 
for  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance,  has  written  another 
play,  “Mr.  Doom  Gets  a  Letter.” 
An  earlier  (1928)  play  by  Mr. 


Morehouse  was  “Gentlemoi  d 
the  Press.” 

Bill  Sloan,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald,  has  sold  his  first 
novel  “Bedlam  At  BookerviDif 
(tentative  title)  to  Tower  Pu^ 
lications.  New  York,  for  pap«t. 
back  publication  this  Fall.  lii 
story  deals  with  racial  turmol 
in  a  Southern  town. 

A  new  photography  manoil 
is  “The  Delights  of  Photogn^ 
phy:  Working  Manual,”  bj 
Giorgina  Reid  (A.  S.  Bamsi. 
$5.95). 

Martin  Boyle,  public  relation 
man  of  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  is 
author  of  his  first  novel,  “Yanks 
Don’t  Cry”  (Bernard  Geis  As¬ 
sociates)  based  on  his  expesi- 
ences  as  a  Marine  prisoner  of 
war  during  World  War  11.  Mr. 
Boyle  was  on  Guam  in  1941  and 
spent  nearly  four  harrowinf, 
nearly  foodless  years  behind 
barbed  wire  in  the  home  islands 
of  Japan. 

Vincent  Sheean,  famous  fo^ 
mer  foreign  correspondent  who 
has  written  more  than  25  books, 
has  a  new  one  coming  out  is 
November.  It  will  be  “Dorothy 
and  Red”  (Houghton  Mifflin  Ca 
416  pages.  $6.95),  about  Doro¬ 
thy  Thompson  and  Sinclair 
Lewis.  They  met  in  Berlin  and 
were  married  in  London.  Their 
friends  included  such  foreign 
correspondents  as  Mr.  Sheeaa, 
William  Shirer,  H.  R.  Knicker 
bocker  and  John  Gunther. 

Allen  Drury,  Washington 
newsman,  is  author  of  “A  Sea- 
ate  Journal,  1943-1945”  (M^ 
Graw-Hill.  October.  $6.95),  a 
perceptive  portrait  of  the  United 
States  Senate  during  the 
author’s  reporter  days  with  the 
United  Press. 

Pulitzer  Prize-winning  jour¬ 
nalist  Hodding  Carter  has  writ¬ 
ten  the  vivid  story  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  Trail  from  Mexico  to 
Louisiana  in  “The  Doomed  Road 
of  Empire”  (McGraw-Hill.  No¬ 
vember.  $7.50). 

Senator  Barry  M.  Goldwater 
(R.-Ariz.),  whose  newspaper 
column  is  distributed  by  the  Loo 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  is 
the  author  of  “Let’s  Try  Free¬ 
dom”  (McGraw-Hill.  November. 
$4.95).  He  sets  forth  his  views 
on  the  erosion  of  American 
character  and  the  growth  of 
central  government. 

“For  Immediate  Release”  (By 
Hollis  Alpert.  Doubleday.  231 
pages.  $3.95)  is  a  novel  that 
tells  the  remarkable  story  that 
the  publicist  for  a  film  cannot 
release  to  the  press.  The  authiffi 
Hollis  Alpert,  is  a  film  critk 
for  the  Saturday  Review. 
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WHEN  THE  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  SPEAKS  OUT 


PEOPLE  RESPOND 


LOOK  WHAT  HAPPENED 
WHEN  WE^ 

INVITED  INDUSTRY 
TO  ARIZONA 


THIS 
CAUSED 
IT  ALL 


The  effect  was  very  heartening! 
We  called  it,  ‘‘Arizona  .  .  .  Invita¬ 
tion  to  Industry”  and  included  it 
as  a  72-page  supplement  to  our 
June  23  issue  of  ‘‘Arizona  Days 
and  Ways”  Sunday  magazine.  We 


followed  this  with  an  intensive 
campaign  among  our  readers  ad¬ 
vising  them  to  forward  extra  copies 
‘‘back  home”  to  businessmen. 
Next,  we  sent  hundreds  of  letters 
to  key  people  in  American  and 
foreign  industry  ■  Then  we  waited 
for  results.  And  how  they  came! 
■  Coupons,  letters,  long-distance 
phone  calls,  personal  visits  by  the 
hundreds  convinced  us  that  some¬ 
thing  big  was  in  the  making.  And 
when  a  phone  call  from  Arizona’s 


Governor  Fannin  requesting  500 
copies  for  follow-up  mailings  to  in¬ 
dustrial  prospects  came  in  —  we 
knew  our  efforts  to  attract  industry 
to  Arizona  were  a  resounding  suc¬ 
cess.  Psst .  .  .  want  a  copy  for  your 
files?  Write: 

The 

Arizona 

Republic 


NOWO^TO  CHOOSE 
FROM! 


Nobody  but  Goss  gives  you  a  choice  of  three  web 
offset  newspaper  presses.  This  permits  you  to  choose 
the  press  most  economical  to  own  and  operate,  and 
meet  your  present  and  future  needs. 

The  right  press,  with  features  that  help  cut  produc¬ 
tion  costs  and  improve  the  appearance  of  your  news¬ 
paper  will  keep  you  progressive  and  competitive. 

75  years’  experience  in  newspaper  press  building 
protects  your  investment  in  a  Goss  press.  In  building 
web  offset  newspaper  presses,  Goss  utilizes  all  of  its 
experience  to  give  you  big  advantages  like  these: 


True  rolling— 'Without  bearers  —  insures  exact  plate  size 
reproduction— reduces  plate  wear,  permits  accurate  register. 
Automatic  Web  Tension —on  each  roll. . .  prevents  web  breaks 
and  maintains  proper  tension. 

Continuous  Ink  and  Water  Feed  System  —  automatically 
controlled  flow  in  direct  ratio  to  press  speed.  Goss  Micro¬ 
metric  ink  feed  roller  assures  perfect  distribution. 
Automatic  Plate  Lockup— Goss  Tension  Lockup  permits 
faster  plating;  holds  plates  immobile;  stops  plate  cracking. 
Controls  conveniently  located  —  for  dampening  system,  im¬ 
pression  throw-off,  web  tension  controls,  and  press  speed. 
Ample  working  space— permits  easy  plating,  washup,  roller 
setting,  and  maintenance  without  tearing  the  web. 

Add  units  as  needed  —  Allows  maximum  flexibility  of 
arrangements— including  use  of  spot  and  R.O.P.  color. 
Round-the-clock  service— day  or  night,  weekends,  your  calls 
get  prompt  attention  from  trained  personnel. 


Let  us  help  you  choose  the  right  press.  Mail  coupon. 


THE 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO  50.  ILLINOIS 

Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 

A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-OEXTER,  INC. 


•Sk  C: 


The  leader  in  graphic  arts. ..engineering,  service  \ 
and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wide  D 


The  Goss  Company,  Offset  Press  Division  S601  W.  31st  Street  Chicago  SO,  Illinois 


Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  full  information  atx>ut  Goss  web  offset  presses. 
COMMUNITY  □;  SUBURBAN  □;  URBANITE  □.  We  now  print: 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PAPERS. 
WEEKLY  ISSUES _ 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION. 
DAILY  ISSUES _ 


MAXIMUM  PAGES  PER  ISSUE;  BROADSHEET. 


TABLOID. 


SPOT  COLOR  USED-MAXIMUM  NUMBER  OF  COLOR  PAGES  PER  ISSUE. 

PRESENT  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  IS _ 

PUBLISHING  COMPANY  NAME _ 

YOUR  NAME  AND  TITLE _ 

STREET  ADDRESS  _ _ 


JONE. 


GOSS  C2j^rrr\rrtni\A^ 


NEW!  Ideal  for  the  community  weekly  and  daily 
publishers:  Prints  8000  P.P.H.— up  to  16  pages 
broadsheet;  32  pages  tabloid.  Provisions  for  han¬ 
dling  spot  color.  Folder  (*/?  and  %-page)  handles  4 
webs.  Compact— a  two-unit  press  takes  no  more 
space  than  a  web^fed  flatbed.  Maximum  roll  diame¬ 
ter,  40”;  roll  width,  29*  to  35*.  Can  add  units  .  .  . 
up  to  four . . .  like  building  blocks. 


GOSS 

16,000  P  P.H.— 24  pages  broadsheet;  48  pages 
tabloid;  96  signature-size  products.  Designed  for 
middle  range  dailies,  weeklies  and  shoppers. 
Folder  handles  6  webs.  Maximum  roll  diameter, 
40".  roll  Width,  29”  to  36”.  Wide  choice  of  press 
arrangements.  Maximum  color  flexibility  with  run¬ 
ning  side-lay  and  circumferential  register 


Suim/ilxirL 


GOSS  TjAlxinife 

Publishers'  and  pressmen’s  dream'  30,000 
P  P.H.,  8- web  capacity.  Collects  up  to  64  pages 
broadsfieet,  or  112  tabloid.  Runs  straight  or  col¬ 
lect.  Can  be  installed  in  line,  or  stacked.  Handles 
newsprint  up  to  36”  wide— 40"  in  dia.  Wide  choice 
of  press  arrangements.  Complete  color  flexibility, 
running  side-lay  and  circumferential  register 


CITY. 


STATI 


f 


I 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


ELECTRONIC  NEWS  has  assem- ! 
bled  a  corps  of  experienced  re-  j 
porters  to  go  over  this  year’s  West-  j 
em  EUectronic  Show  and  Conven-  j 
tion  in  San  Francisco  (Aug.  20-23)  j 
with  a  fine-toothed  comb  in  search 
of  significant  marketing  trends,  new  . 
technical  developments — and  all  the  ! 
other  news  that’s  of  interest  to  the  I 
electronics  industry.  To  provide  ad-  | 
ditional  editorial  space  for  all  this, 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS  will  publish  | 
two  special  issues,  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  on  Aug.  21  and  22.  | 

Among  those  who  will  be  providing 
on-the-spot  coverage  are:  (from  the 
San  Francisco  bureau)  Roy  Johns 
and  Walter  Mathews,  in  addition 
to  other  bureau  members  as  they 
are  required;  (Los  Angeles)  Lester 
Gilbert,  Robert  Henkel,  Gerald 
Parkinson,  Larry  Waller,  and  Nick 
Ackerman;  (San  Diego)  Joe 
RadoS;  (New  York)  James  Lydon 
and  Lmn  Tolopko.  Directing  this 
fast-moving  news  gathering  opera¬ 
tion  will  be  Alfred  D.  Cook,  editor 
of  ELECTRONIC  NEWS. 

All  Wescon  news  and  photographs  ; 
will  be  sent  from  the  Cow  Palace  | 
to  New  York  over  direct  wires. 

The  August  16  issue  of  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY  will  in¬ 
clude  a  special  supplement — Fumi-  ! 
ture  Sales  Training  Manual — as  a 
special  service  to  furniture  retail-  i 
ers.  The  Manual  is  a  complete 
training  guide  covering  furniture  ; 
and  its  components  with  informa-  | 
tion  on  styling,  coverings,  woods,  j 
finishes,  color,  construction  and  ^ 
fillings  among  other  features. 


J.  W.  Ciohn,  who  heads  Fairchild’s  | 
Far  Eastern  operations  in  Tokyo,  { 
was  a  guest  last  week  on  a  Japa-  i 
nese  TV  show  entitled  “Foreign  j 
Correspondent  in  Japan.’’  Mr.  Cohn 
also  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Professional  Conunittee  of  the 
Foreign  Correspondents  Qub  of 
Tokyo,  which  is  a  group  in  charge 
of  aU  activities  involving  the  pro¬ 
fessional  life  of  the  correspondents. 


Fairchild’s  Book  Division  has  just 
published  a  second  edition  of  I 
“What  Every  Retailer  Should  Know  | 
About  the  Law,”  by  R.  DuSy  Lewis  I 
and  J.  Norman  Lewis.  This  book, 
which  was  first  published  in  1951,  | 
analyzes  the  laws  that  govern  the 
business  activities  of  retailers  and  ! 
buyers,  written  in  non-legal  lan¬ 
guage.  $5.00  a  copy.  I 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  E«a»  12rii  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


PiMhton  at 

Daily  Nswi  Racerd.  Womaa't  Waar  Daily. 
Homa  Fvrnidiitios  Daily,  Footwaar  Nawi, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Nawt  Waakly, 
Man'i  Waar,  Clactronic  Nawt,  Rookt, 
MatalwarUag  Nawt,  Oiracteriai. 


ADVICE  FROM  LYNDON — Elsie  Carper,  Washington  Post  reporter, 
gets  advice  and  compliments  from  Vicepresident  Johnson  at  her  in¬ 
stallation  as  new  president  of  the  Women's  National  Press  Club  July 
30.  The  ceremonies,  held  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  City  Tavern,  George¬ 
town,  were  officiated  by  Vicepresident  Johnson. 


New  Travel  Editor 

San  Dibgo,  Calif. 

Guy  T.  Ryan  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  travel  editor  for  the  San 
Diego  Evening  Tribune.  Mr. 
Ryan  joined  the  staff  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune  as  a  reporter  and 
rewrite  man  in  1944.  Later  he 
was  appointed  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor.  He  held  the  post  of  city  edi¬ 
tor  for  six  years  prior  to  being 
named  Community  Relations  Di¬ 
rector  for  the  Evening  Tribune 
in  1956,  a  position  he  still  re¬ 
tains  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
editor. 

«  a  * 

Jim  Basset,  director  of  edi¬ 
torial  pages  for  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times — honored  by  the 
Los  Angeles  board  of  Super¬ 
visors  for  writing  significant 
editorials  on  transit,  smog,  air 
pollution,  and  civil  rights. 


IT’S  im  FUTURE! 

No  one  can  do  much  about  improvins 
your  job  status  until  you,  yourself  take 
the  first  step.  If  you  are  r^ly  convinced 
that  you  are  ready  for  more  responsi¬ 
bility,  a  better  salary  or  a  larger  paper, 
maybe  we  can  help  jrou  find  the  new 
assignment. 

Publishers  are  constantly  seeking  tal¬ 
ented,  ambitious  people  to  fill  their  key 
positions  in  all  departments.  More  and 
more  they  are  turning  to  CADILLAC 
ASSOCIATES  for  the  best  qualified 
applicants.  They  know  that  we  safe¬ 
guard  the  identity  of  both  employer  and 
applicant  until  just  before  the  interview 
stage. 

As  we  said,  “it’s  YOUR  future,”  what 
are  you  planning  to  do  about  it? 

Karl  Natloas 

CADILLAC  ASSUCIATES,  INC. 

29  E.  Madison  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Financial  6-9400 

"Where  More  Executives  Find  Their 
Positions  Than  Anywhere  Else  In  the 
World." 


George  F.  Mullins,  former 
manager  of  the  Santa  Ana 
(Calif.)  Independent  and  oper¬ 
ator  of  his  own  advertising 
agency — appointed  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Valley  Publications,  San 
Fernando  Valley. 

*  a  a 

WiLUAM  Ott,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
News — to  reporter,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune.  Lynn 
Bailey,  night  picture  editor, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News — ^to  copy 
desk.  Tribune.  William  Law¬ 
ler — to  reporter.  Tribune. 

a  a  a 

Howard  Johnson — to  auto 
editor  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer,  succeeding 
Bob  Capeloto. 

a  a  a 

John  Egan  —  from  sports 
staff  to  sports  editor,  Sioux 

Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus-Leader, 
succeeding  Craig  Stolze,  re¬ 
signed. 

a  a  a 

Robert  Driver,  reporter,  To¬ 
ledo  (Ohio)  Blade — to  assistant 
director  of  the  news  bureau. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

a  a  a 

Ernest  A.  Sharp  —  former 
news  editor  of  the  John  Day 
(Ore.)  Blue  Mountain  Eagle — 
returned  to  paper  in  same  ca¬ 
pacity. 

a  a  a 

Ted  Boun,  former  reporter, 
Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union 
Bulletin,  Clarkston  (Wash.) 
Herald  and  the  Colville  (Wash.) 
Statesman-Examiner  —  to  Nel¬ 
son  R.  Crow  Publications  Inc., 
as  field  editor  and  feature 
writer. 


ersona 

Acting  Dean  Named 
At  Annenberg  Schoid 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Spiller,  Felix  1 
Schelling  Professor  of  EngBi 
Literature,  has  been  named  ae 
ing  dean  of  the  Annenbw 
School  of  Communicationa  i 
the  University  of  Pennsylvana 
Dr.  David  R.  Goddard,  prov« 
of  the  University,  announw 
yesterday. 

He  succeeds  Gilbert  Seldi 
who  retired  as  dean  June  30,  bi 
who  will  continue  as  Profew 
in  the  School  during  the  comk 
academic  year.  Dean  Seldes,  th 
first  director  of  the  School,  hi 
served  as  dean  since  May,  19b! 

While  serving  in  his  new  posi 
Dr.  Spiller  will  continue  to 
graduate  courses  in  the  Unive 
sity’s  Graduate  School  of  Art 
and  Sciences. 

*  «  * 

Thomas  A.  Riley — from  a 
vertising  manager  to  genen 
manager.  North  Little  Rr 
(Ark.)  Times. 

«  *  * 

John  Ryan,  Fairchild  Pulii 
cations,  Philadelphia,  retiw 
after  63  years  as  a  newsman  k 
intends  to  continue  free-lanciiu 

*  V  * 

Ed  Ritter,  editor  of  ti 
Saturday-Sunday  edition: 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Daily  Ente 
prise — named  managing  edit 
of  the  Corona  (Calif.)  Doit 
Independent,  succeeding  Donai 
E,  McGaffin,  resigned. 

«  *  * 

Judy  Nickell,  former  socie! 
editor  of  Albuquerque  (N.  1 
Tribune — rejoined  staff  aa  n 
porter.  Wendy  Rogers  an 
Fred  Bonavita — to  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Elmer  Francis  (Tres)  Smit 
III — to  reporter,  the  Sanfr 
(N.  C.)  Herald. 

*  *  « 

Howard  Holcomb  —  naiw 
arts  columnist,  Manchetli 
(Conn.)  Evening  Herald,  sa 
ceeding  Mrs.  Judith  MacKowi 
resigned, 

«  *  * 

Samuel  Ziff  —  promoted! 
assistant  production  manage 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

*  «  v 

Jack  Seebeck,  copy  edito 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star — to  edito 
the  Ord  (Neb.)  Quiz. 

*  *  * 

Paul  McGinnis,  city  circal 
tion  manager,  Alalrama  Jovz* 
— retired  after  55  years  in  ti 
newspaper  business. 

*  *  « 

Hal  Marsh  —  to  reporta 
Farmington  (N.  M.)  Dafl 

Times. 
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Under>vood  New  CM, 

Los  Angeles  Times 

Los  Angeles 

Jack  E.  Underwood  has  been 
appointed  circulation  manager 
of  the  Loa  Angeles  Times  and 
Bert  R.  Tiffany  as  his  assist¬ 
ant,  announced  Otis  Chandler, 
publisher. 

Mr.  Underwood  has  been  act¬ 
ing  circulation  manager  for  the 
last  three  months  after  previ¬ 
ously  serving  in  classified,  cir¬ 
culation  and  administration 
posts.  He  joined  the  Times  in 
March,  1951  and  most  recently 
was  assistant  to  Robert  D.  Nel¬ 
son,  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  Times. 

Mr.  Tiffany  has  been  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  circulation  manager 
for  home  delivered  sales  and 
joined  the  Times  in  1956. 

*  *  * 

Ernest  N.  Dickinson,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Scaradale 
(N.  Y.)  Inquirer — to  editor  of 
the  Mount  Kisco  (N.  Y.)  Patent 
Trader. 


Arthur  Segall — from  outside  7*"*  t-***^' 

sales  manager,  classified  depart- 

i  i  1  -i!  j  j  A.-  ■  co-oroinator  ot  t 

ment  to  classified  advertising 

manager  Washington  (D.  C.)  Hoaglan 

Daily  News,  succeeding  Alice  ^  o  •  i  • 

Martin,  transferred  to  New  special  Projects 
York  World  Telegram  &  Sun.  Omaha 

ROBiST  MiLLm  will  succeed  Mr.  Xwo  photojoumalists  with  a 
Segall.  Carl  Wiberg  to  super-  combined  total  of  34  years  of 
visor  of  the  telephone  sales  room,  news  and  photography  experi¬ 
ence  head  KM  TV’s  new  special 
Bob  Huber,  reporter,  Roaewell  projects  unit. 

(N.  M.)  Daily— to  Santa  Fe  Pat  Hall  will  become  KMTV’s 
(N.  M.)  bureau  UPI,  succeeding  director  of  special  projects  and 
Thomas  Corpora,  transferred  Dale  Hoaglan,  formerly  photo 
to  Albuquerque  UPI  bureau,  re-  director,  will  move  into  the  spe- 
placing  Fred  Shaver,  resigned  cial  projects  unit  with  Mr. 
to  join  U.S.  Information  Agency  Hall. 

in  Washington.  William  L.  Mr.  Hall  is  a  former  Omaha 
Richmond  —  to  UPI  bureau.  World  Herald  photographer. 
Albuquerque.  Dale  Hoaglan,  was  a  city  hail 

*  *  *  reporter  for  the  Lincoln  Star 

David  J.  Whitchard  II,  edi-  and  a  reporter-photogrrapher  for 

tor,  Greenville  (N.  C.)  Reflector  the  Fremont  Guide  and  Tribune. 
trustees  of  East  Carolina  Col-  ♦  ♦  * 

—  appointed  to  the  board  of  Robert  L.  Perkin,  book  edi- 

tor,  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky 

*  *  *  Mountain  News — appointed  di- 

Douglas  Patrick,  Stamp  Club  rector  of  public  information  at 

columnist  for  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  the  University  of  Colorado 
Globe  and  Mail — appointed  phil-  Medical  Center, 
atelic  consultant  to  the  Royal  *  *  *  , 

Ontario  Museum.  Bill  Pierce: — to  copy  desk, 

*  *  *  Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press. 

Blackie  Sherrod,  executive  John  Millrany,  San  Fernando 

sports  editor,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Valley  (Calif.)  Times  Today,  to 
Times  Herald — elected  president  city  hall  reporter,  News-Press, 
of  the  Football  Writers  Associa-  •  •  * 

tion  of  America.  Herb  Phillips,  Miami  (Fla.) 

*  *  *  News  sports  writer  —  awarded 

John  A.  Hamilton,  associate  T.  A.  Kruger  Award  for  sports 

editor,  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  editorials  written  while  sports 
— ^to  editorial  page  staff,  iVor/offc  editor,  Columbus  (Miss.)  Com- 
(Va.)  Ledger-Star.  mercial  Dispatch. 
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'63  MOLLY  PITCHER — Arizona  Republic  reporter  Charlotte  Buchen 
receives  "Minute  Man's  Molly  Pitcher  Award  of  1963"  from  Lt.  Gen. 
Frank  E.  Fraser,  state  director  of  selective  service,  on  behalf  of  the 
Arizona  National  Guard  and  the  Organized  Reserve  for  her  work  as 
co-ordinator  of  the  state's  July  4  Ring-the-Bells-for-Freedom  observance. 


J.  Eugene  McLoughlin  Jr., 
former  overnight  cables  editor 
at  UPI — to  Health  Insurance 
Institute  which  disseminates  in¬ 
formation  to  the  public  on  health 
insurance. 

e  *  * 

Joseph  Beckman,  financial 
news  staff,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily 
News — to  press  relations  man¬ 
ager,  public  relations  division  of 
Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company. 

e  e  « 

Harry  Nelson,  medical  edi¬ 
tor,  Loa  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 
— two  special  awards  from  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Heart  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Paper  Gives  Auditor 
75th  Birthday  Party 

Tucson,  Ari*. 

N.  P.  Wienold  came  to  work, 
as  usual  July  19  at  the  Tucson 
Daily  Citizen.  And  there  to  greet 
Mr.  Wienold  were  70  people  who 
gave  him  a  surprise  75th  birth¬ 
day  party  in  the  Citizen  news¬ 
room. 

The  Citizen  auditor,  who  has 
spent  the  past  58  years  mind¬ 
ing  the  business  end  of  a  news¬ 
paper  —  43  of  them  with  the 
Citizen  —  was  caught  by  com¬ 
plete  surprise. 

Asked  whether  he  has  any 
retirement  plans,  Mr.  Wienold 
said:  "My  gosh,  I  don’t  know 
what  I’d  do  with  myself  if  I 
didn’t  come  down  to  work  every 
day.  I  just  like  to  work.  I  al¬ 
ways  have.” 

«  «  « 

George  T.  Crutchfield  — 
from  assistant  to  the  dean,  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  to  assistant  professor, 
Emory  and  Henry  College,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

*  «  « 

V.  Leonard  Hanna,  manager- 
finance  and  control,  the  Evening 
News  Association— elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Detroit  Chapter, 
Financial  Executives  Institute. 

*  «  « 

John  Ryan,  Federal  Court 
reporter,  Fairchild  Publications, 
Philadelphia — retired. 

m  *  * 

Ray  Enderie — from  night  re¬ 
write,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulle¬ 
tin,  to  assistant  photo  editor. 

«  *  * 

Geraldine  Chapman,  women’s 
page  feature  writer,  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin — to  public 
relations  director  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  office,  March  of  Dimes. 

*  *  * 

Albert  Axelbank — formerly 
UPI  correspondent,  Japan  and 
Formosa — now  contributor  to 
the  London  (Eng.)  Economist 
and  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance. 


YOUR  BABY  AND  MINE 

by  Myrtle  Meyer  Eldred 


WHh  til*  birth  rot*  at  aa  all-tima  high,  this  practical  aad  holpfal 
column  for  mothart  It  a  boon  for  raodort  and  a  real  moil-pullar  for 
nawtpapart.  Compioto  astorfmoot  of  booklott  and  pamphlets  provide 
a  most  valuable  supplementary  service  to  this  seven-o-weeh  column. 


May  we  send  samples? 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 
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Martin  Reed 
Dead  at  51 

CLEXmAND 

Martin  M.  Reed,  president  of 
the  international  division  of  the 
Harris-Intertype  Corp.,  died 
July  29  after  a  long  illness.  He 
was  51. 

Mr.  Reed  was  president  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  for  10  years  until  1958.  At 
Harris-Intertype,  he  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  overseas  manufacturing 
and  foreign  marketing  of  print¬ 
ing  equipment. 

A  leader  in  the  development, 
manufacture  and  marketing  of 
typesetting  equipment  in  this 
country  and  abroad  for  more 
than  20  years,  Mr.  Reed  was  a 
director  of  the  National  Printing 
Equipment  Association  for  12 
years  and  president  of  the  group 
from  1957  to  1959. 

*  *  « 

Laurel  M.  Moore,  49,  super¬ 
visor,  circulation  department 
telephone  staff,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  and  Evening 
Tribune;  July  22. 

*  *  * 


Charter  Heslep,  59, 

AEG  Information  Aide 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

Charter  Heslep,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  public  information  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
died  here  July  29  after  a  heart 
attack.  He  was  stricken  during 
a  tour  of  AEC  offices  on  the 
West  Coast. 

Mr.  Heslep  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Washington  Daily  News 
in  1929  and  became  managing 
editor  before  leaving  in  1941 
to  join  the  news  staff  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany.  During  World  War  II  he 
was  chief  radio  news  censor 
for  the  Government  and  later 
worked  for  the  Mutual  Broad¬ 
casting  System  before  joining 
AEC  in  1949. 

«  «  * 

Aucs  B.  SUNBURY,  79,  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  Union  Leader,  Leuris- 
toivn  (Me.)  Sun  and  the  de¬ 
funct  Boston  (Mass.)  Post; 
July  26. 

«  *  * 

Jerry  Ringo,  26,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher,  Frenchburg  Kentucky 
Mountain  Journal;  July  28. 


A  PEN  MIGHTIER  THAN  A  BULLDOZER  was  presented  to  Fred  Jensi, 
left,  by  Governor  William  W.  Scranton  of  Pennsylvania  in  recognitm 
of  the  long  campaign  by  the  Pittsburgh  Press  in  behalf  of  a  itros; 
strip  mine  control  law.  After  signing  the  bill  into  law.  Gov.  ScraaM 
presented  the  pen  to  Mr.  Jones  who  was  one  of  several  Press  staffin 
who  wrote  stores  about  strip  mine  devastation  in  Pennsylvania. 


Times  and  will  discuss  “Adver 
tising  Department  Organization 
and  Advertising  Promotion.” 

Many  of  the  visiting  Latin 
American  newsmen  will  remain 


lAPA  Seminar 
Set  for  Miami 


Anita  Ehrman,  28,  former 
reporter,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post;  July  29. 

«  4t  * 

Will  C.  Hyde,  70,  former 
newsman  and  public  relations 
director  for  the  Wisconsin  pub¬ 
lic  welfare  department;  July  26. 

*  *  * 

Janet  Pennoyer  Little,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  the 
Northern  New  York  Publishing 
Company,  Massena  Observer 
Publisher  Co.  Inc.,  Potsdam 
Courier-Freeman  Company; 
July  20. 

a  *  * 

Clyde  E.  Cooper,  78,  former 
publisher  of  weeklies  at  White 
Cloud  and  Reed  City,  Mich.; 
July  26. 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Austraiia. 

T*  kMS  Is  tssch  with  markttlns. 
sSvirlitiss,  ssbiithlsf  end  srsshie 
arts  in  Auitrslis  raed 
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P.  L.  Michael,  president  of 
Houston  Poster  Advertising 
Company;  July  26. 

* 

Ernest  Boyd  Hunter,  74, 

former  managing  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  and 
former  editor  of  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel;  Aug.  2. 
*  *  * 

George  S.  Olivb»,  85,  former 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  old 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Gazette-Time 
and  Chronicle-Telegraph;  Aug. 
2. 

*  «  « 

Kenneth  K.  NcNair,  63, 

staff  reporter,  Netvark  (N.  J.) 
News;  Aug.  3. 

Lift  Secrecy  Cloak., 

Police  Chief  Says 

Reading,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  State  Police 
Commissioner  E.  Wilson  Purdy 
called  for  the  abolition  of  police 
secrecy  in  an  address  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Chiefs  of  Police  Asso¬ 
ciation  here. 

“A  police  department  that 
operates  under  a  cloak  of  sec¬ 
recy  breeds  community  distrust,” 
Commissioner  Purdy  said.  “We 
must  be  part  of  a  community 
and  not  apart  from  it.” 

He  recommended  that  police 
establish  public  relations  pro¬ 
grams  with  a  person-to-person 
relationship  on  the  hometown 
level. 


Publishers,  general  manag¬ 
ers,  managing  editors  and  other 
executives  of  some  of  the  most 
important  Latin  American  news¬ 
papers  have  registered  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association  Technical  Center’s 
Executive  Seminar  on  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishing  Problems,  which 
will  be  held  at  the  plant  of  the 
Miami  Herald  Nov.  4-15. 

The  seminar  will  discuss  prob¬ 
lems  faced  by  Latin  American 
newspaper  executives  in  man¬ 
agement,  advertising,  produc¬ 
tion,  circulation  and  other  areas. 

Top  executives  of  the  Miami 
Herald  and  the  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers  organization  —  whose  new 
$30  million  plant  will  be  used  by 
the  lAPA  'Technical  Center  for 
the  duration  of  the  two-week 
Seminar  —  will  speak  to  the 
Latin  American  newsmen  on 
such  topics  as:  “Content  and 
Character  of  the  Newspaper 
(The  Quality  of  the  Product  as 
the  Basis  for  All  Promotion),” 
“The  Publisher  Takes  a  Look 
at  the  Production  Department” 
and  “Coordination  Among  the 
Editorial,  Advertising  and  Pro¬ 
duction  Departments.” 

Guillermo  Gutierrez,  Manager 
of  the  lAPA  Technical  Center, 
is  former  editor  and  general 
manager  of  La  Razon  of  La  Paz, 
Bolivia.  The  first  seminar  in 
Mexico  City  in  May  was  at¬ 
tended  by  30  Latin  American 
newspaper  representatives. 

Scheduled  for  Miami  seminar 
members  is  a  one-day  trip  to 
West  Palm  Beach,  Florida, 
where  the  newsmen  will  tour 
the  West  Palm  Beach  Post¬ 


in  Miami  to  attend  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  lAPA,  begin¬ 
ning  Nov.  16  with  the  Freedom 
of  the  Press  Committee  and  ; 
winding  up  with  the  General 
Assembly  sessions  Novembe 
20-22.  ! 
• 

Week  As  ‘Prisoner’ 
Rates  Special  Award 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Dick  Berger,  investigative  it- 
porter  for  the  Louisville  Tima,  ! 
has  been  presented  the  first  serv¬ 
ice  award  given  by  the  Kentucky 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delin¬ 
quency. 

Earlier  this  year  Mr.  Berger 
spent  a  week  in  a  state  prison 
as  a  “prisoner”  incognito.  His 
account  of  his  experience  there 
was  published  in  the  Lotiisvilk 
Times, 

A  special  session  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  General  Assembly  this 
month  passed  a  penal  reform 
bill. 

lAPA  Will  Award 
1-Year  Scholarships 

The  Inter  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  announced  that  it  will 
award  scholarships  for  a  year's 
study  in  Latin  America  to  U.  S. 
and  Canadian  college  graduates 
who  qualify. 

President  of  the  scholarship 
fund,  Harold  A.  Fitzgerald,  said 
that  following  the  Sept.  15  ap¬ 
plication  deadline,  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  fund  will  award 
scholarships  next  March  »< 
Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Re¬ 
public. 
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either  way,  you  can  cold  mold  color 


It  makes  no  difference  which  way  you  mold 
mats  at  your  newspaper,  you  can  now  cold 
mold  color  with  Wood  R.O.P.  Super  Flongs. 
You  can  eliminate  baking  and  save  as  much  as 
15  minutes  per  mat. 

Plus— you  get  a  uniformly  level  printing 
surface  for  better  tonal  quality  and  cleaner 
highlights— longer  wearing  plates— no  pro¬ 
gressive  shrinkage  in  the  casting  box— and  its 
not  essential  to  make  any  major  equipment 


changes— use  the  same  equipment  that  you 
would  normally  use  for  your  black  and  white 
editions. 

Ask  your  Wood  Flong  field  representative 
to  show  you  how  R.O.P.  Super  Flongs  can  save 
you  time  when  you  cold  mold  color. 


SUFIR  nONOS  •  R.O.P.  SUMR  HOMOS  •  H-r-P  MATS  • 
STANDARD  MATS  •  DUROMATS  •  SPtCIAL  MATS  •  R.O^. 
COLOR  MATS  •  ORttN  BAKID  MATS 
SYNDICATl  MATS  •  AD  AMTS 

Ont-pif  SUPER  FLONG  no-pock  mof-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


H008ICK  FALLS,  NBW  YORK 


N*w  York  OMIfx*:  8B1  Fifth  Av*.,  Fhon*:  MU  7-2980 


SBRVIMO  THE  ORAPMIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1S11 


The  Weekly  Editor 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 


By  Rick  Friedman 

In  July,  we  had  the  unique 
experience  of  spending  a  week 
at  the  International  Conference 
of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors 
at  Pere  Marquette  Lodge,  Graf¬ 
ton,  Ill. 

Some  of  the  newspapers 
coming  across  our  desk  recently 
have  been  reminding  us  of  the 
week  as  their  editors  relate  their 
own  impressions  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence. 

The  International  Conference 
gathers  each  year  in  a  quiet, 
out-of-the-way  place  such  as 
Pere  Marquette  (a  state  park 
40  miles  from  St.  Louis)  and 
brings  togrether  some  of  the 
finest  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  country.  This  year 
was  no  exception. 

Of  those  in  attendance,  the 
best  known  to  the  journalism 
public  were  Houstoun  Waring, 
editor  of  the  Littleton  (Colo.) 
Independent,  who  was  the  first 
weekly  editor  to  receive  a  Nie- 
man  Fellowship;  Landon  Wills, 
of  the  Calhoun  (Ky.)  McClean 
County  News,  who  was  recently 
featured  in  the  Bell  &  Howell 
television  Close-Up!  “Portrait  of 
a  Coimtry  Editor”;  Weimer 
Jones,  famed  country  editor  of 
the  Franklin  (N.  C.)  Press  and 
author  of  the  book,  “My  Affair 
with  a  Weekly”,  and  Joe  Jahn, 
editor  of  the  Sayville  (N.  Y.) 
Suffolk  County  News,  who 
earlier  this  year  was  made  a 
Fellow  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Invitation  Only 

The  Conference  which  is 
deliberately  kept  small  and  by 
invitation  only  brought  in  20 
editors,  some  accompanied  by 
their  wives  and  children.  They 
represented  all  shades  of  polit¬ 
ical  opinion  and  every  type  of 
weekly  newspaper  operation 
from  the  large  suburban  twice- 
weekly  Aft.  Kisco  (N.  Y.) 

Patent  Trader  to  the  small  four- 
page,  family-operated  Windsor 
(Colo.)  Beacon. 

From  Monday  through  Thurs¬ 
day,  they  held  seminars  in  the 
morning,  afternoon  and  evening. 
The  sessions  were  led  by  outside 
experts  in  various  fields  and  this 
was  the  crux  of  the  Conference 
as  conceived  by  Dr.  Howard 
Grafton,  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  Southern 
Illinois  University. 

The  idea  is  to  bring  a  small, 
workable  group  of  weekly  news¬ 
paper  editors  together  once  each 
year  and  give  them  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  more  informed 


about  social,  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  which  are  para¬ 
mount  to  their  own  communities. 

Sunday  night,  July  14,  started 
the  Conference  off  with  a  bang 
when  Penn  Jones,  editor/pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Midlothian  (Tex.) 
Mirror,  was  announced  the  Eli¬ 
jah  Parish  Lovejoy  Courage  in 
Journalism  winner.  (Editor  & 
Publisher,  July  20,  page  11). 

In  his  subsequent  weekly 
newspaper  column  of  July  25, 
Penn  Jones  wrote  of  the  Con¬ 
ference:  “All  were  great  people 
running  honest  newspapers  in 
this  great  country  of  ours.  It  is 
an  honor  just  to  be  invited  to 
their  meeting.”  He  added  it  was 
his  first  time  at  the  Conference 
and  that  he  had  become  a  full- 
fledged  member  who  would  try  to 
be  back  every  year. 

Mr.  Jones  informed  his 
readers  that  he  would  be  ex¬ 
changing  papers  with  most  of 
the  editors  he  met  and  that  he 
planned  to  reprint  many  of  their 
editorials  “so  that  you  may 
become  acquainted  with  them 
too.” 

This  exchange  of  thought  be¬ 
tween  Conference  editors  has 
become  a  major  contribution  of 
the  Conference  since  it  started 
eight  years  ago.  Landon  Wills 
touched  on  it  in  his  weekly  col¬ 
umn  following  his  return  from 
Grafton : 

“One  of  the  most  significant 
results  of  the  Conference  is  that, 
through  the  exchange  of  papers 
and  ideas,  it  extends  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  its  members  all  over  the 
world  ...  it  was  this  Conference 
which  led  to  McLean  County 
being  on  television  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
greatly  increased  the  influence 
of  the  McLean  County  News  .  .  . 
the  Conference  has  spread  the 
voice  of  the  News  to  spots  you 
would  never  imagine.  An  edi¬ 
torial  which  attracted  little 
notice  in  McLean  County  was 
reprinted  in  three  Long  Island 
papers,  in  a  county  of  800,000 
people.  And  another  was  re¬ 
printed  in  at  least  four  papers 
in  Mississippi.  Last  week  an 
influential  St.  Louis  Negro  news¬ 
paper  reprinted  one  of  our  edi¬ 
torials.  Others  have  been  re¬ 
printed  in  Colorado,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  California  and  who  knows 
how  many  states  between. 
Through  the  facilities  of  the 
Conference,  items  from  the 
News  have  circulated  among 
editors  in  15  nations.” 

Landon  Wills  told  his  readers 
how  especially  interested  he  had 


been  in  meeting  Penn  Jones, 
who  was  one  of  four  editors 
originally  given  consideration  as 
a  possible  subject  for  the  Close- 
UP!  television  show. 

Bill  Rotch,  another  conference 
member,  perceptively  observed 
and  wrote  on  this  in  an  editorial 
for  the  July  25  issue  of  his 
Milford  (N.  H.)  Cabinet: 

“And  maybe  the  real  purpose 
of  the  conferences  such  as  this 
is  to  help  Landon  Wills  in  Cal¬ 
houn,  Ky.,  and  the  many  weekly 
editors  like  him,  immersed  in 
their  real  and  immediate  prob¬ 
lems,  to  lift  their  heads  a  little 
higher  and  take  a  look  around. 
Perhaps  they  catch  a  reassuring 
glimpse  of  other  men  like  them¬ 
selves,  doing  the  same  job  in 
towns  like  theirs  .  .  .  they  are 
part  of  a  core  of  tough  and  dedi¬ 
cated  individuals,  heirs  to  a 
tradition  that  is  part  of  the  warp 
and  woof  of  democracy,  and  they 
are  doing  something  that  always 
has  been  and  always  will  be  im¬ 
portant  to  their  communities 
and  to  their  country.” 

This  same  thought  turned  up 
an  editorial  of  the  daily  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald  when  it 
congratulated  its  neighboring 
Midlothian  Mirror  for  the  Cour¬ 
age  award: 

“It  is  hard  to  be  an  independ¬ 
ent  thinker  in  a  small  town.  You 
can’t  submerge  your  opinions 
among  the  shadows  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  others.  It  is  mul¬ 
tiplied  times  harder  to  be  a 
small  town  newspaper  editor 
with  an  independent  cast  to  his 
mind.  You  can’t  hide  when  they 
come  looking  for  you.  And  in 
Midlothian  they  came  .  .  .  We 
take  our  hat  off  to  Penn  Jones 
or  any  weekly  or  small  town  edi¬ 
tor  who  dares  to  push  what  he 
believes  is  right  in  the  face  of 
what  he  considers  to  be  wrong.” 

The  Labor  Beat 

The  Monday  session  of  the 
Conference  went  like  this: 

In  the  morning,  Myrl  Alex¬ 
ander,  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Crime  and  Delin¬ 
quency,  SIU,  presented  some 
recent  thinking  on  the  subject 
of  delinquency. 

In  the  afternoon,  William 
Hardenbergh,  Department  of 
Government,  SIU,  led  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  African  influence  in 
world  affairs. 

In  the  evening,  Ted  Shaeffers, 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat 
labor  reporter,  spoke  on  the 
problems  of  covering  the  labor 
beat  today. 

Mr.  Shaeffers  maintained  that 
newspapers  as  a  whole  weren’t 
doing  “the  right  kind  of  job  to 
build  a  better  management-labor 
climate.”  He  claimed  that  labor 
didn’t  get  enough  publicity  for 
the  good  things  it  did. 

According  to  Mr.  Shaeffers, 


much  of  this  was  labor’s  own 
fault  because  of  its  failure  to 
employ  good  press  relations 
people  at  the  local  level  on  a 
day-to-day  basis. 

The  job  of  a  labor  reporter 
today,  Mr.  Shaeffers  said,  was 
not  to  “just  sit  back  and  let 
management  and  labor  tell  ui 
what  is  going  on”  but  to  “do 
some  reporting  on  our  own.” 

Following  his  talk,  Mr.  Shaef¬ 
fers  was  peppered  with  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  floor,  some  of 
them  quite  pointed.  At  the  end 
of  this  session,  Ed  DeCourcy, 
president  of  the  Conference, 
apologized  to  Mr.  Shaeffers  for 
not  adequately  informing  him 
of  the  scope  of  the  group  he  was 
addressing.  Ed  DeCourcy  made 
amends  by  going  around  the 
room  and  introducing  each  mem¬ 
ber  by  his  respective  state. 

Mr.  Shaeffers  told  us  after¬ 
wards  that  he  had  thought  the 
Conference,  which  gets  little 
publicity,  was  a  group  of  weekly 
newspaper  editors  from  the 
Southern  Illinois-St.  Louis  area. 
He  was  surprised  at  the  dis¬ 
tances  from  which  the  editors 
hailed  and  impressed  by  how 
well  informed  they  appeared  by 
the  questions  they  asked. 

Max  Sappenfield,  Department 
of  (Jovernment,  SIU,  led  a  dis¬ 
cussion  Tuesday  morning  on 
leadership  and  manpower  in 
local  government.  The  afternoon 
was  spent  cruising  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  and  the  evening  at 
the  St.  Louis  Municipal  Opera 
House  watching  “The  Unsink- 
able  Molly  Brown.” 

This  was  Bill  Rotch’s  editorial 
page  description  of  the  Tuesday 
outing  and  other  side  attractions 
of  the  Conference: 

“There  were  some  plus  values, 
too,  for  an  editor  from  the  East; 
an  afternoon  excursion  on  the 
muddy,  barge-laden  Mississippi; 
an  evening  of  light  opera  at 
St.  Louis’  magnificent  outdoor 
amphitheater;  a  chance  to  walk 
along  the  limestone  bluffs  over¬ 
looking  the  Illinois  River 
through  groves  of  oak  and  dog¬ 
wood  and  black  walnut  and  to 
look  westward  over  rolling  farm¬ 
land  interrupted  by  the  valleys 
of  the  three  great  rivers,  the 
Illinois,  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Missouri ;  there  were  drowsy 
days  of  warm  sun  filtering 
through  the  trees,  and  flashes  of 
color  as  cardinals  flitted  among 
the  branches.” 

On  Wednesday  morning,  Her¬ 
man  Haag,  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  SIU,  led  a  discussion  on 
new  problems  in  public  agri¬ 
cultural  policy. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon, 
Howard  B.  Woods,  personable 
and  articulate  editor  of  the  St, 
Louis  Argus,  a  Negro  weekly 
newspaper,  spoke  on  the  prob- 
{Continued  on  page  44) 
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Service  is  the  big  “extra”  you  get  when  you  do 
business  with  Fairchild.  TTiat’s  because  we  put 
a  Fairchild  Customer  Engineer  at  your  disposal 
when  you  install  your  Scan-A-Graver®.  He’s  a 
factory-trained  specialist  in  electronics,  engrav¬ 
ing,  photography  and  printing  techniques. 

Your  Fairchild  Representative  can  provide 
advice  about  advertising  and  layout  and  fill 
you  in  on  what’s  going  on  in  the  industry.  It’s  his 
job  to  keep  in  touch,  make  your  Scan-A-Graver 
installation  a  profitable  business  proposition. 

Fairchild  Representatives  carry  the  Fairchild- 


Customer  relationship  to  the  nth  degree.  They 
are  ready  to  help  you  with  ideas  in  photo¬ 
advertising  and  photo-journalism  —  suggest 
improvements  in  photographic  techniques  — 
and  through  regular  service,  keep  your  engrav¬ 
ing  operation  at  peak  efficiency. 

Fairchild  actively  encourages  this  unusually 
close  customer  relationship.  When  you  buy  or 
lease  a  Scan-A-Graver  you  can  count  on  your 
Fairchild  Representative  to  provide  the  kind 
of  service  that  can’t  be  measured  in  dollars 
or  hours. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER.  N.Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  IN 
CANADA;  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  &  INSTRUMENT  OF  CANADA  LTD.  TORONTO.  ONT. 
OVERSEAS:  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  EN  INSTRUMENTEN  MU.,  N.V.  AMSTERDAM 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT,  Dept.  SAG  IO 
221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  information  on  Fairchild  electronic  engravers  and 
the  Fairchild  lease-purchase  plan. 

□  I  am  interested  □  I  am  interested  □  I  am  interested  in 

in  leasing  in  purchasing  lease  with  option  to  buy 
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lems  of  the  current  race  issues. 
He  invited  a  completely  open,  no- 
holdinjf-back-session  of  questions 
from  the  srroup  and  this  sejfment 
proved  one  of  the  top  highlights 
of  the  entire  week. 

In  the  evening,  George  Axtelle, 
visiting  professor  of  education, 
SIU,  spoke  on  “Institutions  of 
Intelligence.” 

On  Thursday  morning  Hous- 
toun  Waring  led  a  panel  of  Con¬ 
ference  editors  in  a  discussion 
of  “some  of  the  tougher  prob¬ 
lems  of  editing  a  weekly.” 

One  of  the  questions  posed 
was:  “How  do  you  maintain 
your  independence?”  These  were 
some  of  the  answers: 

Joe  Jahn,  Suffolk  County 
News — “An  editor  shouldn’t  be 
a  joiner.  He  has  no  right  to  have 
any  political  job.  And  he  has  to 
stay  out  of  all  pressure  groups.” 

Bill  Rotch,  Milford  Cabinet: 
“You  have  to  build  independ¬ 
ence  in  your  newspaper  week 
after  week  as  a  virtue  and  not 
as  an  irritant.  Speak  to  service 
clubs.  Ask  them  what  type  of 
paper  they  want?  Tell  them  that 
you  occasionally  have  to  sten 
on  toes.  Editors  worry  too  much 
about  pleasing  everybodv.  Those 
people  who  think  you’re  a  bum — 
would  you  want  to  be  praised 
by  them  in  the  first  place?” 

Another  panel  question  was: 
“How  do  keep  an  editorial  cam¬ 
paign  going?”  Burt  Freireich, 
GIrndale  (Ariz.)  News  an¬ 
swered  : 

“We  had  this  bad  intersection 
and  wanted  traffic  signals  there. 
So  we  asked  editorially  for  a 
volunteer  to  die  at  the  intersec¬ 
tion.  Nobody  volunteered  but  we 
got  the  light.” 

On  Thursday  afternoon, 
Charles  Mills,  editor  of  the  Van- 
dalia  (Ill.)  Leader,  told  what 
happened  when  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Insti¬ 
tutions  used  his  town  as  the 
guinea  pig  for  an  analysis  of 
community  problems. 

The  annual  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
dinner  Thursday  evening  at  the 
Hotel  Stratford,  Alton,  Ill.,  fea¬ 
tured  Liam  Bergen,  editor  of  the 
Nationalist,  a  weekly  newspaper 
in  Carlow,  Ireland.  Mr.  Bergen, 
who  gave  the  SDX  Lecture  at 
the  dinner,  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  five- week  tour  of  the  United 
States  by  bus. 

He  spent  the  entire  week  at 
the  Pere  Marquette  meeting, 
which  qualified  him  as  a  Fellow 
of  the  Conference.  (To  be  a 
Fellow,  one  must  attend  at  least 
one  meeting.  There  are  60  Fel¬ 
lows,  40  associate  members  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  40  overseas  associate  mem¬ 


bers.  Fifteen  nations  are  repre¬ 
sented  including  Formosa  and 
Australia.  There  is  heavy  mem¬ 
bership  in  Ireland,  England  and 
Canada.) 

Mr.  Bergen,  looking  a  bit  like 
Ernest  Hemingway  and  com¬ 
bining  poetry,  Irish  wit  and  a 
large  store  of  knowledge  on  both 
history  and  current  affairs, 
charmed  those  at  the  SDX 
dinner  just  as  he  did  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  throughout  the  week. 

In  his  speech,  he  pointed  out 
that  European  newsmen  were 
being  forced  into  “checkbook 
journalism”  —  news  purchased 
from  government  informers — 
because  of  some  government 
officials’  growing  disregard  of 
news  dissemination. 

“As  the  power  of  government 
grows  and  the  state  apparatus 
becomes  a  vast  and  centralized 
body,  we  have  a  duty  to  be  vigil¬ 
ant,  to  protect  the  public  and  to 
defend  their  individual  rights,” 
he  said. 

Friday  morning  was  devoted 
to  an  editorial  page  critique  of 
member  weeklies.  The  Confer¬ 
ence  elected  Howe  V.  Morgan, 
editor/publisher  of  the  Sparta 
(Ill.)  News-Plaindealer  presi¬ 
dent  for  1964,  Landon  Wills 
vicepresident,  and  Dr.  Long 
secretary-treasurer.  (Persons 
wishing  more  information  on 
how  to  join  the  Conference  can 
contact  Dr.  Long  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  Southern 
riinois  University,  Carbondale, 
Ill.) 

‘From  A  Fearless  Tongue’ 

That  afternoon  the  members 
started  home  to  their  respective 
journalism  worlds. 

The  following  Thursday,  Lan¬ 
don  Wills  wrote  in  his  “observa¬ 
tions  of  a  Country  Boy”  column : 

“Most  of  us  in  the  group  are 
old  friends  but  each  year  there 
are  enough  new  ones  to  bring 
new  ideas  and  new  personalities 
.  .  .  liberals,  moderates  and  con¬ 
servatives  ...  all  of  them,  with¬ 
out  exception,  have  this  one 
thing  in  common — they  are  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  progress,  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  people  in 
their  communities  and  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  growth  of  the 
human  spirit.” 

On  the  same  day  in  New 
Hampshire,  Milford  Cabinet 
readers  were  getting  this  from 
Bill  Rotch: 

“The  formula  is  simple — bring 
the  editors  together  in  relaxed 
and  informal  surroundings,  sup¬ 
ply  some  stimulating  speakers, 
and  see  what  happens.  It  is, 
incidentally  an  ‘honest’  confer¬ 
ence;  everyone  pays  his  own 
way,  and  there  is  none  of  the 
hospitality  sometimes  showered 
on  editors  by  corporations  and 
utilities.  The  program  is  excit¬ 
ing,  but  most  of  all,  it  is  the 


people,  the  meals  together,  the 
coffee  breaks,  the  long  evening 
bull  sessions  with  editors  whose 
views  on  politics,  on  the  race 
issue,  on  almost  any  topic  you 
can  name,  may  be  worlds  apart, 
but  who  are  blessed  with  the  gift 
of  curiosity.  They  are  dedicated 
to  trying  to  keep  their  communi¬ 
ties  informed,  to  printing  truth 
as  they  see  it,  to  encouraging 
the  community  leadership  so  es¬ 
sential  in  an  expanding  and 
changing  world.” 

The  McLean  County  News  and 
the  Milford  Cabinet  were  echo¬ 
ing  the  tribute  Liam  Bergen 
had  paid  to  the  International 
Conference  of  Weekly  News¬ 
papers  Editors  in  his  SDX 
address.  He  closed  with  a  salute 
to  them  by  quoting  a  poet  of  the 
Irish  Revolution: 

Let  a  word  he  flung  from  a 
fearless  tongue 
Or  a  drop  from  a  fearless  pen 
And  the  chains  accursed, 
asunder  burst 

That  fetter  the  minds  of  men. 


WEEKLY  SALES 


Glens'DE,  Pa. 

L.  Fi-ederick  Meyers  Jr.,  has 
purchased  the  30-year-old  week¬ 
ly  Easton  Road  Guide  from  its 
founder.  S.  Victor  Freeston. 

Mr.  Meyers  is  former  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Emmaus 
Weekly  Free  Press  and  ad  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  weekly  Catho¬ 
lic  Star-Herald,  Camden  (N.  J.) 
publication  of  the  southern  New 
Jersey  Catholic  diocese. 

A  six  weeks  subscription  drive 
is  now  in  effect  with  a  1963  Lark 
Sedan  as  first  prize.  Second 
prize  in  the  contest,  conducted 
by  the  Liner  Circulation  Com¬ 
pany,  is  $750  cash. 

Harrison  P.  Martin  has  been 
promoted  from  associate  editor 
to  executive  editor  and  Charles 
Barrett,  formerly  of  the  Star- 
Herald,  has  been  named  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

'  *  *  * 

Melbourne,  Ark. 

Roy  Sizemore,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Melbourne  Times 
and  the  Calico  Rock  Progress, 
has  sold  these  newspapers  to 
Kem  Powers,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Yellville  Mountain 
Echo. 

Mr.  Sizemore,  who  has  owned 
the  two  weeklies  for  two  years, 
and  his  wife  will  move  to  Hobbs, 
N.  M.,  where  he  will  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Hobbs  Flare. 

*  *  « 

Jackson,  Minn. 

Douglas  A.  Teigen,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Glenwood 
Pope  County  Tribune,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Jackson  County  Pilot, 
from  Lyle  George,  publisher 
since  1953. 


THURSDATA 


FIRST  BIRTHDAY  —  % 
Annapolis  (Md.)  County  Nttt 
celebrated  its  first  birthday  og 
July  25  with  an  additional  rm 
of  2,000  for  a  total  circulatk* 
of  18,000  distributed. 

*  *  * 

TOPS  IN  ALABAMA  —  Top 
honors  in  general  excellence  of 
the  Alabama  Press  Associatk* 
Better  Newspaper  Contest  went 
to  the  Athens  Limestone  Dem 
crat  and  the  Auburn  Lee  County 
Bulletin.  The  B  i  r  min  g  ham 
Shades  Valley  Sun  top  all  other 
weeklies  in  awards,  leceivini 
eleven  citations  —  four  firsts, 
two  seconds,  two  thirds  and 
three  honorable  mentions. 

*  *  * 

ELECTION  SPECIAL  —  Tli( 
North  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Citi¬ 
zen,  which  claims  to  be  Canada's 
largest  weekly,  with  paid  circu 
lation  16,304,  added  5000  to  its 
circulation  when  it  ran  a  specii 
edition  for  distribution  to  442! 
voters  in  the  Columbia  river 
electoral  area  supporting  B.  C.’s 
Social  Credit  Government,  whid 
won  the  by-election.  The  Citi¬ 
zen,  print^  in  North  Van¬ 

couver,  was  shipped  almost  500 
miles  to  Golden  B.  C.  The  sp^ 
cial  issue  carried  a  front  pap 
editorial  entitled  “The  Choice  ir. 
Columbia:  Progress  or  Stapia 
tion.” 

*  >i>  * 

LOST  ONE  —  Ralph  W.  Kel 
ler,  executive  director  of  the 
Minnesota  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  reports  a  net  loss  of  one 
weekly  newspaper  in  Minnesota 
in  the  past  year.  Three  county 
weeklies  and  one  suburban  wedi- 
ly  have  been  merged  or  sus¬ 
pended  during  the  year,  he  said, 
and  three  Twin  Cities  suburban 
weeklies  have  begun  publica¬ 
tion.  Currently,  417  weeklies 

are  published  in  the  state,  Mr. 
Keller  added. 

m  *  * 

LOTS  OF  PICTURES  —  The 
weekly  Detroit  Lakes  (Minn.) 
Record  pointed  out  to  its  read¬ 
ers  the  value  of  pictures  when 
it  reported  that  in  eight  conse¬ 
cutive  summer  weeks  it  printed 
489  separate  photos  with  like¬ 
nesses  of  1,148  local  residents 
visitors  or  others  with  a  local 
slant. 

*  ♦  * 

INDUSTRIAL  EDITION  - 
The  Lincoln  (N.  C.)  Times  re¬ 
cently  published  the  largest  edi¬ 
tion  in  its  history  —  80  page! 
—  to  call  attention  to  industrial 
strides  of  the  community. 
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Day  and  night,  coast  to  coast,  over  the  greatest  network  of  highways  in 
the  world,  trucks — more  than  12,000,000  of  them — keep  America  in  high 
gear  as  they  stock  its  production  lines,  haul  away  its  finished  products,  keep 
its  people  fed,  clothed,  and  supplied  with  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life. 


THE  WHEELS  THAT  GO  EVERYWHERE 

Amsrican  Trucking  Associations,  inc.  •  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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JOUR^AUSM  EDLCATION 

High  School  Students 
At  Journalism  Camp 


A  BIG  PROMOTION— This  10  by  50  foot  billboard,  dasignad  a  i 
praparad  complatly  by  tha  advartising  layout  class  of  tha  Univtn;  i 
of  Nabraska  School  of  Journalism  to  give  studants  a  battar  uidi  ■ 
standing  of  outdoor  advartising,  stands  in  tha  haart  of  downta  | 
Lincoln,  Nab. 


Lawrence,  Kas. 

Nineteen  high  school  students, 
mostly  from  Kansas,  spent  six 
weeks  this  summer  at  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  Lawrence,  in  the  first  Jour¬ 
nalism  Division  of  the  Midwest¬ 
ern  Music  and  Art  Camp. 

The  Music  and  Art  Camp,  in 
its  twenty-sixth  year,  has  grown 
to  include  divisions  in  science, 
engineering,  speech,  drama,  and 
mathematics  as  well  as  music 
and  art,  and  this  summer  it 
added  journalism.  About  1100 
students  were  enrolled  in  the 
overall  camp. 

The  journalism  campers  came 
from  all  parts  of  Kansas,  small 
cities  as  well  as  large,  and  two 
were  from  Missouri  and  two 
from  Oklahoma.  All  had  finished 
at  least  their  sophomore  year  in 
high  school  and  five  just  had 
graduated  from  high  school. 
They  ranged  from  15  to  18 
years  old.  Six  were  boys. 

Working  Experience 

The  core  of  the  program  cen¬ 
tered  around  actual  reporting 
and  editing  experience  on  the 
Summer  Session  Kansan,  the 
twice-weekly  summer  version  of 
the  regular  session  University 
Daily  Kansan,  the  journalism 
school’s  laboratory  paper  and 
the  university’s  campus  news¬ 
paper.  Except  for  three  jour¬ 
nalism  school  seniors,  one  who 
acted  as  managing  editor,  one 
as  a  reporter,  and  the  other  as 
advertising  and  business  man¬ 
ager,  the  high  school  students 
were  the  paper’s  only  staff  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  journalism  campers  spent 
four  afternoons  a  week  on  The 


Kansan  and  any  other  spare 
time  they  wanted  to  work  there. 
They  alternated  as  copyreaders 
around  the  rim  of  the  desk  and 
as  reporters.  Four  elected  to 
spend  a  portion  of  this  time  in 
advertising  layout  and  sales 
work,  and  three  spent  a  part 
of  the  time  in  a  radio-televi¬ 
sion  newswriting  and  production 
course,  given  in  connection  with 
the  Speech  Division. 

Each  camper  was  given  a 
regular  university  beat  and  spot 
stories  around  the  university  to 
cover,  and  a  division  of  the 
camp  to  be  responsible  for. 

Backing  up  the  program  of 
practical  experience  were  News¬ 
writing  and  Editing  Lab  ses¬ 
sions,  each  about  two  hours 
twice  a  week.  Then  for  some  ex- 
positional  w’riting  experience 
going  a  little  beyond  newspaper 
work,  the  students  were  given 
a  class  in  creative  writing,  in 
which  the  writing  of  features 
and  essays  was  emphasized. 

Tours  were  taken  to  the  To¬ 
peka  Capital- Journal,  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star,  the  Lawrence 
Journal-World,  and  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Police  headquarters. 
Speakers  to  the  group  from  the 
journalism  profession  included 
John  Conard,  publisher  of  the 
Kiowa  County  Signal  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Kansas  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  Ron 
Kull,  legislative  reporter  for  the 
Capital-Journal. 

• 

‘Sunday  Press’  Starts 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Hawaii  Press  Newspapers,  op¬ 
erators  of  a  chain  of  suburban 
weeklies,  has  announced  the 
start  of  a  64-page  “Sunday 
Press,"  beginning  August  4. 


Columbia  Names 
Science  Fellows 

Three  women  and  six  men 
have  been  appointed  Advanced 
Science  Writing  Fellows  for  the 
196.3-64  academic  year  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism. 

An  associate  fellowship  in  the 
program  was  awarded  to  a 
Japanese — Akio  Akagi,  science 
program  producer  for  the  Japan 
Broadcasting  Corporation. 

Selected  for  the  1963-64  pro¬ 
gram,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Akagi, 
are: 

Thomas  W.  Alexander  Jr., 
writer  for  Time  Inc.,  Books 
Division. 

Lewis  M.  Cope  Jr.,  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  news  editor.  Son  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express. 

Helena  Curtis,  free-lance 
writer  of  encyclopedia  and 
scientific  journal  articles.  New 
York. 

Edward  Edelson,  reporter  for 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun. 

Arthur  R.  Hill,  reporter,  sci¬ 
ence  writer,  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times. 

Joan  Hollobon,  reporter,  medi¬ 
cal  writer,  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Globe  and  Mail. 

Peter  R.  Sigmund,  science- 
military  writer,  Newport  News 
(Va.)  Daily  Press. 

Joan  Steen,  senior  editor, 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  New 
York. 

Fred  Warshofsky,  science  and 
medical  editor.  Parade  maga¬ 
zine,  New  York. 

The  Fellows  receive  stipends 
and  tuition  for  nine  months  in 
which  they  are  free  to  attend 
any  course  relating  to  their  in¬ 
dividual  programs  at  Columbia 
and  any  of  its  branches.  In 
addition  to  course  work  in  the 


school,  science  Fellows  attfS 
special  seminars  and  make  fiffi 
trips  to  medical,  scientific  a£ 
industrial  research  centers,  q 
der  direction  of  Prof.  Joj 
Foster.  1 

•  I 

Professor  Says  PupiU  ' 
Should  Read  Papers 

Athens,  fe 

Students  from  the  founi 
grade  through  graduate 
should  be  taught  to  read  daij 
newspapers  effectively,  accorf 
ing  to  Dr.  Ira  Aaron,  a  Uci 
versity  of  Georgia  professor. 

“Too  many  students  dffli 
have  enough  experience  in  this^ 
ing  along  with  their  rpadin?.| 
said  Dr.  Aaron  in  an  address? 
a  group  of  teachers  study::: 
the  value  of  newspapers  in  ts 
classroom.  “Many  know  littl 
about  the  paper  except  tk  [ 
comics  and  sports  page.” 

• 

NYU  Sponsoring 
Editorial  Workshop 

A  three-day  editorial  lays  t 
workshop  for  editors  and  lays: 
personnel  of  industrial,  tra: 
consumer,  and  institutional 
lications  will  be  offered  Oei) 
7-9  by  New  York  Universi^ 
Division  of  General  Educatic* 

Abril  Lamarque,  recognis* 
authority  in  the  field,  will  j 
the  instructor.  He  will  tsjfc 
about  and  illustrate  the  l3» 
design  and  layout  techniques, 

Toronto  Guild  Certifiea 

ToroniI 

Toronto  Newspaper  G'l'jl 
(ANG)  has  been  certified  hy  W 
Ontario  Labor  Relations  Bo» 
as  bargraining  agrent  for  50  eM 
ployees  of  the  editorial,  advw 
tising,  business,  circulation  4 
maintenance  departments  of  tkl 
Oshawa  (Ont.)  Times-Gcuulm 


Tarry  Murphy,  journalism  senior  and  editor  of  Summer  Session  Kansan, 
William  Allen  White  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Kansas, 
briefs  Journalism  Summer  Camp  students  in  the  newsroom  of  the  Un¬ 
iversity  Daily  Kansan. 
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and  Sellina  Automobiles."  oreoared  bv  NA 


The  Fotomatic  uses  the  new  two-letter 
Fotomats  which  bring  hot  metal  versa¬ 
tility  to  photographic  typesetting.  It  can 
also  use  one-letter  Fotosetter  matrices. 


to  tape-set 
photocomposition 


Fotomatic . . .  Intertype’s  latest  entry  in  the 
field  of  photocomposition,  is  the  first  and  only 
machine  to  set  type  on  film  or  paper  directly 
from  standard  tape  without  conversion. 

Just  feed  tape  on  one  side,  take  exposed 
material  from  the  other  side . . .  develop  auto¬ 
matically  . . .  quicker  than  ever,  you  have  sharp 
photocomposition  ready  for  pasteup. 
One-magazine  machine  construction,  new 
two-letter  Fotomats,  90-channel  standard  key¬ 
board  ...  all  working  together  on  proven 
Fotosetter  principles . . .  keep  costs  down,  pro¬ 
ductivity  up,  on  a  profitable  "Up  Time"  basis. 
Ask  your  Intertype  "Up  Time”  representative 
for  all  the  facts. 


INTERTYPE  COMPANY 

A  Division  of  Harrit-Intertype  Corporation 


360  Furman  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.Y. 


Set  in  Fotosetter  Gothic  No.  IS  and  Century  Expanded 


Plant  *  Equipment 


Bayard  C.  Auchincloss,  publisher  of  fhe  Washita  Valley  Herald,  checks  a 
run  of  color  on  his  Kelly-B  press. 


Weekly  Turns  Out 
Smart  Color  Woilc 
On  Kelly-B  Press 

Washita  Valley,  Okla. 

A  Kelly-B  press  which  the 
American  Type  Founders  Co.  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  started  manu¬ 
facturing  in  1915  recently 
turned  out  the  first  three-color 
reproduction  for  the  Washita 
Valley  Herald,  a  weekly  with 
less  than  2,000  circulation  and 
a  staff  of  four  persons. 

The  press  was  first  used  in 
March,  1929,  and  was  described 
by  the  company  as  the  first  suc¬ 
cessful  high-speed  small  cylin¬ 
der  flat  b^.  It  has  not  been 
manufactured  since  1939. 

J.  R.  Greig,  ATF  manager, 
informed  Bayard  C.  Auchin¬ 
closs,  Herald  publisher,  that  he 
knew  of  “no  other  instance 
where  the  Kelly-B  has  been  used 
to  produce  three-color  or  four- 
color  process  reproductions  for 
a  newspaper.” 

Editor  Takes  Photo 

Of  the  result,  a  picture  of 
crewmen  balancing  on  a  steel 
I-beam  as  they  worked  on  an 
overpass  bridge  on  the  South¬ 
western  Turnpike,  the  tabloid 
paper’s  editor,  Elviretta  Heon, 
who  took  it,  wrote; 


couldn’t  do  it  .  ,  .  too  old.  May¬ 
be  in  her  younger  years  .  .  .  but 
not  now  after  34  years  .  .  .  not 
after  surviving  a  fire  .  .  .  not 
after  sitting  out,  neglected  for 
years,  in  the  wind  and  rain. 

“But  Kelly-B  surprised  her 
doubters  .  .  .  and  by  day’s  end 
had  delivered  to  her  anxious 
newspaper  staff  her  first  three- 
color  reproduction.” 

Picture  Runs  Twice 

The  photo  ran  twice,  once  on 
page  one  and  once  in  the  back 
of  the  paper  explaining  the  dot 
and  dash  method  of  engraving 
and  showing  how  separate  plates 
—  one  for  each  primary  color  — 
were  used. 

Mr.  Auchincloss,  heading  his 
story  “A  Labor  of  Love,”  de¬ 
scribed  the  job  as  being  “a  per¬ 
fect  product  with  an  old  ma¬ 
chine,  using  maximum  care  and 
accuracy,  with  a  fine  attention 
to  the  tiniest  detail.” 

Pictures  of  Eanployes 

A  page  of  pictures  also 
showed  various  employes  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  work  of  turning 
out  the  color  reproduction. 

Recently,  the  paper’s  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  George  Heon,  took 
some  Kodacolor  prints  and  made 
separations  on  a  Cadet  Scan-a- 
graver.  The  cuttings  were  made 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees. 

“We  plan  to  use  color  every 
week,”  said  Mrs.  George  Heon, 
editor.  “The  plates  cost  only  a 
few  pennies  per  square  inch.” 


Wrap-Around  Plate 
Printing  Presa^ 
Paper,  Ink  Savings 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Successful  printing  from 
wrap-around  plates  on  a  high¬ 
speed,  web-fed  letterpress  has 
been  achieved  here  by  Baird- 
Ward  Printing  Company. 

A  four-unit,  two-color  Goss 
UniMag  using  Type  30  “Dycril” 
printing  plates  was  viewed 
printing  64  pages  of  a  national 
magazine.  Baird-Ward,  the  Goss 
Company,  and  Du  Pont  are  joint 
participants  in  a  three-year 
wrap-around  development  effort. 

According  to  Baird-Ward,  this 
is  the  first  wrap-around  press  in 
daily  operation  at  speeds  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  1,500  feet  of  web  travel 
per  minute.  Radically  different 
press  design  was  needed  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  requirements  of  print¬ 
ing  with  shallow-relief  plates. 

Two  press  innovations  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  success  of  the 
development.  One  is  a  precision 
adjustment  mechanism  which 
permits  making  extremely  small 
changes  in  the  form  roller  set¬ 
tings  while  the  press  is  running. 
The  essential  nature  of  this 
mechanism  was  established 
during  extensive  tests,  which 
highlighted  the  need  for  printing 
with  light,  precision-controlled 
form  roller  settings.  Special 
form  rollers  with  a  three-six- 
teenths-inch  covering  of  rubber 
are  used  throughout  the  press. 
Baird-Ward  deemed  it  necessary 
to  discard  the  conventional 
three-fourths-inch  rubber-cov¬ 
ered  form  rollers  when  printing 
with  shallow-relief  plates. 

The  second  design  change  is  a 
newly  developed  plate  cylinder 
with  a  springloaded,  tension- 
plate  lockup  that  insures  con¬ 
formity  to  the  cylinder  and  pre¬ 
vents  plate  breathing.  The  cylin¬ 
der,  which  is  undercut  .035  inch, 
permits  a  non  printing  gap  of 
one-quarter  inch.  The  color  plate 
cylinder  is  adjustable  in  circum¬ 
ference  to  allow  the  color  plate 
to  be  registered  to  the  black. 

Because  the  plate  and  impres¬ 
sion  cylinders  are  staggered, 
each  plate  cylinder  is  dressed 
with  two  8-page  wrap-around 
plates.  These  plates,  measuring 
23%  by  36  inches,  are  easy  to 
handle  and  expedite  split-run 
advertising  changes.  By  way  of 
comparison,  each  Type  30  “Dy¬ 
cril”  printing  plate  containing 
eight  pages  weighs  about  two 
pounds.  The  eight  laminated 
electrotypes  it  replaces  weigh 
38  pounds. 

During  the  early  testing,  a 


variable  speed  control  was  added 
to  one  inking  arrangement  to 
determine  the  required  speed 
relationship  between  the  driven 
steel  ink  drum  and  the  form 
rollers.  The  test  findings  re¬ 
sulted  in  slightly  larger  ink 
drums  being  used  in  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  inking  arrange¬ 
ment. 

William  Ward  III  of  Baird- 
Ward  said  there  has  been  a  sub¬ 
stantial  saving  on  make-ready 
time.  Reasons  include  the  thick¬ 
ness  uniformity  of  the  “Dycril” 
printing  plate — plus  or  minus 
.0005  inch ;  better  plate  conform¬ 
ity  to  the  cylinder ;  prepositioned 
multiple  page  plates;  and  fewer 
plates  to  register  (16  with  wrap¬ 
around;  128  formerly).  Since 
make-ready  paper  waste  is 
closely  related  to  the  ease  and 
speed  of  make-ready,  all  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  there  will  be  sub¬ 
stantial  paper  savings,  too. 

Ink  consumption  will  probably 
be  reduced  because  “Dycril”  re¬ 
quires  less  ink  to  cover  a  given 
area.  One  ink  manufacturer  has 
indicated  changes  are  being 
made  in  the  formulation  of  ink 
because  of  the  better  print 
characteristics  of  the  “Dycril” 
plate. 

Baird-Ward  has  had  plates 
which  produced  two  million  im¬ 
pressions  and  are  consistently 
getting  runs  of  a  million  from 
one  set  of  plates. 

• 

Builds  $300,000 
3-Story  Parking  Lot 

Richmond,  Va. 

Work  began  last  week  on  a 
new  three-story  parking  garage 
being  built  by  Richmond  News¬ 
papers  Inc. 

'The  garage,  which  will  cost  in 
excess  of  $300,000,  including 
equipment,  will  house  the  com¬ 
pany’s  vehicle  repair  facilities 
and  provide  parking  space  for 
110  company  vehicles,  according 
to  James  L.  Scott,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers. 

Extra  heavy  footings  will  be 
installed  in  order  that  two  more 
floors  may  be  added  in  the  future 
if  the  need  for  parking  space 
develops.  The  building  will  con¬ 
tain  54,000  square  feet  of  space. 

• 

Sales  Engineer 

The  appointment  of  Daniel  P. 
Campbell  to  sales  engineer  was 
announced  by  Daniel  McColley, 
president  of  Wood  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corporation  and 
Walter  Scott  &  Co.  Division. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  Scott  since  1952,  with 
time  out  for  two  years  service 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  attached  to 
the  Public  Information  OflBce. 
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Hams-hitertype 
Buys  Interest 
hi  French  Firms 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
Hams-Intertype  Corporation 
has  acquired  a  large  interest  in 
two  closely  allied  French  com¬ 
panies  constituting  one  of  Eu¬ 
rope’s  largest  and  most  diversi¬ 
fied  manufacturers  of  printing 
presses. 

They  are  Marinoni  S.A.  and 
Ets.  Edouard-Lambert  S.  A., 
with  headquarters  in  Paris,  two 


factories  in  the  Paris  area,  and 
a  combined  employment  of  about 
1,000. 

Marinoni  and  Lambert  manu¬ 
facture  a  broad  range  of  print¬ 
ing  presses  and  related  equip¬ 
ment,  including  sheet-fed  and 
roll-fed  offset  lithographic 
presses,  newspaper  presses,  per¬ 
fecting  presses,  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment,  sheet-fed  letter-presses 
and  special  presses  for  banknote 
printing. 

Although  Harris-Intertype 
manufactures  typesetting  prod¬ 
ucts  in  West  Berlin,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  for  several  years  been 
exploring  the  feasibility  of 
broadening  its  operations  in  the 
Common  Market.  George  S. 


Dively,  chairman  of  H-I,  pointed 
out  that,  “The  accelerating  con¬ 
sumer-goods  economy  of  Europe 
has  created  an  American-style 
demand  for  printed  advertising, 
packaging  and  mass  media. 
Printing  volume  there  is  in¬ 
creasing  considerably  faster 
than  in  the  U.S.,  and  so  is  the 
market  for  printing  equipment.” 

The  Harris-Intertype  chief 
executive  said,  “Our  British  di¬ 
vision,  Harris-Intertype  Ltd. 
has  doubled  its  sales  and  in¬ 
creased  its  plant  capacity  60% 
since  being  acquired  in  1957,  and 
now  exports  more  than  70%  of 
its  production  to  markets  out¬ 
side  the  United  Kingdom.  We 
see  considerable  opportunity  for 


LOOK  AT  WHAT  IS  BEST  NOW 
LOOK  AT 

BEVERIDGE  AUTO-PACK 

ONE-UBCe  PACKLESS  MATS 

At  Beveridge, research  and  laboratory  work  carry  on 
continually  seeking  new  qualities  for  Beveridge  Mats. 
Quality  control  is  ever  improving.  That's  why  Beveridge 
Auto-Pack’s  have  the  reputation  as  the  most  depend¬ 
able  in  the  mat  field.  We  suggest  that  you  take  a  look  at 
today’s  Beveridge  Mats  in  relation  to  your  present 
requirements. 

Beveridge  Mats  for  newspapers  include:  Beverioge 
Auto-Pack,  Beveridge  High  Speed  and  Beveridge  Multi- 
Cast.  And  for  syndicates:  Beveridge  "Red”  Contrast 
and  Beveridge  "500”  Syndicate. 


NEW  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

THE  BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  West  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis  4,  Indiana 


similar  growth  by  this  step  q 
the  Continent.” 

Founded  in  1848,  Mariniai 
has  historically  been  a  leadiiJ 
supplier  of  the  presses  used  h 
France’s  commercial  lirintii^ 
industry  as  well  as  ni  wspapn 
presses.  Marinoni  products  fa 
the  Far  East  are  made  by  Mit¬ 
subishi  of  Japan  under  a  licens¬ 
ing  agreement.  Marinoni  ha 
also  long  been  the  distribnta 
for  Harris-Intertype  tyiK'settisi 
machines  and  type  matrices  ii 
France,  Algeria,  Madagascsr, 
Morocco  and  Tunisia. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1962,  Harris-Intertype 
reported  sales  of  $89.1  mil^ 
and  net  earnings  of  $6.6  millios. 

'  Net  earnings  increased  to  $3i2 
per  share  from  $3  the  previoa 
year,  after  adjustment  for  i 
10  percent  stock  dividend  piid 
September  28,  1962.  Results  for 
fiscal  1963  are  not  yet  availsbit. 

In  January  of  this  yest, 
Harris-Intertype  announced  iti 
entry  into  the  small-newspaper 
press  field  through  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Ghormley  Engineeriai 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  Fort  Worth  Texss, 
producer  of  web  offset  news 
paper  presses. 

6-Day  Georgia  Daily 
Converts  to  Offset 

Americus,  Ga 

The  Americus  Times-Rccordm, 
and  84-year-old  daily  newspaper, 
has  converted  from  letterprea 
to  offset.  It  is  the  first  six-daj 
daily  in  Georgia  to  go  offset.  lb 
circulation  is  4,500. 

The  Times-Recorder,  published 
by  James  R.  Blair  and  his  son, 
William,  has  installed  a  two-unit 
Cottrell  Vanguard  web  offset 
press,  with  a  Brown  horizontal 
camera.  Straight  matter  is  still 
set  on  Linotypes,  but  all  head¬ 
line  and  display  type  is  produced 
on  a  Varityper  Headliner. 

The  company  plans  to  do  cm- 
tract  and  commercial  printing  in 
addition  to  producing  the  daily 
newspaper. 


PuitUiNif  QiimU 
INOINEERS  •  MACHINlSIf 
TRUCKMEN  •RIGGERS 

55  Fourth  Stroot 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 
McIm—  mios 
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Only  with  Linofilm:  any  18  fonts,  13  sizes 
...in  the  palm  of  your  hand 


This  turret  equals  72  magazines  of  hot-metal  type. 
Very  compact.  It’s  part  of  the  Photo  Unit  of  Mergen- 
thaler’s  Linofilm  System  for  photocomposition.  The 
18  font  grids  rotate,  a  font  is  selected  and  type  is 
photographed  at  12  characters  a  second  with  line 
lengths  up  to  42  picas.  Size  of  type  can  be  varied 
firom  6  to  36  points.  The  turret  may  be  loaded  with 
any  eighteen  font  grids  you  want.  All  fonts  are 


fully  interchangeable  and  the  type  faces  in  your 
Linofilm  library  can  be  combined  in  virtually  limit¬ 
less  combinations.  One  or  more  fonts  can  easily 
be  replaced  when  necessary  to  meet  new  require¬ 
ments,  and  your  needs  determine  the  type  faces 
you  want  at  an  operator’s  fingertips.  No  other 
method  offers 
this  flexibility. 


Meii;etithaler 


ROME,  N.  Y. 


mal.  It  is  also  advisable  to  re-  13.  Consider  a  salvage  on 
view  policy  on  returns  periodi-  tion.  A  paper  cutting  dej* 
cally.  ment  may  well  be  practical,' 

5.  Watch  the  number  of  pa-  can  cut  all  paper  required 

pers  removed  from  the  folder  office  use,  and  you  undoubu 
during  the  paster  cycle.  A  well  have  a  built-in  market  in  j 
adjusted  paster  mechanism  community  for  scratch  padt 
should  require  removal  of  no  At  the  Denver  Pont,  •we  i 
more  than  five  papers.  Or  con-  •we  sell  everything  but  the  n 
sider  leaving  flags  off  and  of  the  presses.  We  have  f« 
running  all  paster  copies  a  good  market  for  scratchy 
through.  The  savings  will  be  newsprint  roll  cores,  even  m 
considerable,  the  complaints,  pers.  Your  surplus  white  U 
few.  and  even  your  mixed  wastes 

6.  Consider  an  education  pro-  probably  command  a  good  p 

gram  for  your  pressmen  and  pa-  if  you  are  not  presently 
per  handlers.  Let  them  know  ing  it.  White  blank,  for  ei 
what  the  ANPA  waste  figures  pie,  is  running  between  $30 
are;  translate  them  into  dollars,  $40  a  ton  in  the  Chicago  mai 
and  compare  them  with  other  14.  Watch  your  newsprint 
papers  in  your  group.  ventory.  It  is  easy  for  an  in' 

7.  Consider  reduction  in  base  tory  to  get  out  of  balance  01 

weight.  paper  to  become  old  becaw 

8.  Consider  narrow  columns,  has  been  “buried”  in  a  w 

or  perhaps  it’s  time  to  start  house.  Frequently  runs  cai 
going  the  other  way,  with  nine-  designed  to  use  three-qu3 
column  standard  pages  and  six-  and  half  rolls,  rather  than 
column  tabloid  pages.  rolls,  at  no  increase  in  p 

9.  Be  certain  your  freight  manning.  Old  paper  does 
damage  claims  are  filed  —  and  run  as  well  as  fresh  stocl 

make-ready  copies  rather  than  ^'^hin  specified  time  limits.  first-in,  first-out  inventory 
production  -  quality  for  this?  10-  Review  your  wrapper  trol  system  will  enable  yo 
Other  points  to  watch  are  the  specifications.  Do  you  really  avoid  press  trouble  becaus 


NEWSPRINT  WASTE  CONTROL 


By  Donald  C.  Cleber 


mation  with  other  newsprint 
similar  size  and  with  simil 
equipment.  You’ll  be  surpris 
at  the  variation  and  changi 
and  you  will  all  benefit  from  t 


2  ‘Supers’  Named 
At  Cleveland  Press 


Already  a  reality,  arlid't  sketch  depicts  a 
typical  modern  remelt  system  developed 
by  NOLAN  for  leadittg  newspapers.  Con¬ 
veyer  carries  dead  plates  to  master  fur¬ 
nace  as  they  are  removed  from  press. 
Molten  metal  is  transferred  to  working 
furnaces  in  various  deportments  —  sup¬ 
plying  metal  for  costers,  repigging, 
every  plant  rteed.  One  molten  metal 
source,  each  furnace  automatically  sup¬ 
plied  with  additional  metol  as  needed  I 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 


William  Ginsberg— Consulting  Engineer  •  Harold  Cooper  AIA  •  Robert  K.  Ginsberf 


pioneering  a  new 
standard  in  remelt  efficiency! 


hirty-tive  years  ot 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 


e  CONSULTATION 


•  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 


We'd  be  happy  te  *kew  yew  hew  NOLAN'S  engi¬ 
neering  skills  con  be  pwt  te  werk  in  designing  end 
predweing  yeur  new 
remelt 

large  er  small. 


•  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 


AiiF  ROLUH'  BUY  NOLAN 
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A  NEW  SCRIPT  BY 

^UDLOV\^ 


A  NEW  SCRIPT  BY 


paper  or  book-publishingr  plant  the  direction  of  W.  R.  Isom,  binations  of  our  26  Arabic 
to  8,500  or  more  in  more  elabor-  manager  of  Electromechanics,  letters  make  up  our  English 
ate  shops.  The  project  team  is  headed  by  words.  These  basic  strokes  and 

The  RCA-developed  equip-  Fred  E.  Shashoua,  an  engineer-  s}rmbols,  plus  11  punctuation 
ment,  Dr.  Woll  explained,  will  ing  leader,  who  already  speaks  marks,  are  represented  on  the 
be  capable  of  setting  approxi-  Persian,  Arabic  and  French  be-  keyboard  of  the  machine, 
mately  100  characters  a  minute  sides  English,  and  now  is  find-  -j-jjg  machine  can  set  the 
-^h  character  representing  a  ing  it  necessary  to  Irarn  a  suj^  characters  from  top  to  bottom, 
word,  a  phrase  or  a  complete  stantial  amount  of  Chinese  to  i  j  •  u  i 

sentence-from  a  storage  bank  aid  his  work.  He  has  10  men  as  employed  in  the  old-style 
of  some  10,000  characters.  In  working  with  him  in  addition  to  Chinese  printing,  or  from  left 
addition,  iti  will  avoid  the  mas-  Chinese  linguists  as  consultants,  to  right,  the  more  modern  foi> 
sive  task  of  redistributing  the  “The  machine  will  be  operated  ^aat.  Likewise,  the  electronic 
metal  type  in  cases  after  its  use,  either  manually,  by  keyboard,  or  system  can  be  switched  to  pro- 
or  of  melting  it  to  made  into  automatically  by  means  of  paper  duce  any  one  of  four  type  sizes, 
new  type.  tape  punched  in  advance,"  Mr.  The  new  machine  is  an  out- 

RCA  Project  Shashoua  explained.  “To  achieve  jrrowth  of  an  earlier  electro- 

the  10,000  characters,  we  have  mechanical  model  built  in  1959 
The  Army  contract  calls  for  chosen  21  basic  strok^ori-  by  the  Graphic  Arts  Foundation, 

delivery  of  several  of  these  zontal,  vertical,  curved,  etc. —  ,  j  n*  j  _ 

machines,  known  technically  at  and  20  complete  sjmibols,  such  as  .  ”  .fu’ 

Ideographic  Composing  Ma-  circles,  squares  and  triangles,  tract  wRh  the  Army  Qu^er- 
chines.  The  machine  is  being  which  in  various  combinations  Piaster  Corps  and  the  Air  Foree 
developed  at  the  RCA  labora-  make  up  virtually  all  Chinese  to  determine  the  practicability 
tories  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  under  characters,  just  as  various  com-  of  a  Chinese  language  printer. 


^AAflL  I.E 


KEYBOARD  of  an  elactronic  pho- 
fofypesetting  machino  for  10,000 
eharacfers  of  the  Chinese  lan¬ 
guage  is  tested  by  Fred  E.  Sha¬ 
shoua  at  RCA  research  laboratory. 


Wave  is  the  newest  addition  to  the  growing  list  of 
popular  Ludlow  scripts.  Wave's  popularity  is  tested 
and  proved.  No  fragile  kerns  to  break  off  — no  letter 
connectors  to  wear  and  mar  the  beauty  of  this  script. 
Sizes  14  thru  72  point  now  completed  (12  point  in 
process).  Send  for  your  free  specimen  showing  today. 


An  electronic  Chinese  “type¬ 
setting  machine” — the  first  prac¬ 
tical  departure  from  hand-set 
type  in  the  3,000-year  history  of 
the  Chinese  written  language — 
is  being  developed  by  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America  under 
a  $656,000  contract  for  the  U.S. 
Army  Quartermaster  Research 
and  Engineering  Command. 

Details  of  the  project  were 
disclosed  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Woll,  man¬ 
ager  of  Applied  Research  for 
RCA’s  Defense  Electronic  Prod¬ 
ucts. 

“The  machine  does  not  set 
type  in  the  conventional  way,” 
Dr.  Woll  said.  “It  is,  instead,  an 
electronic  system,  utilizing  fiber 
optics  and  television  techniques, 
to  reproduce  the  characters  very 
rapidly  on  film  and  then  trans¬ 
fer  them  to  lithograph  plates 
for  offset  printing.” 

Currently,  all  Chinese  printed 
material  is  set  by  hand  from  a 
font,  or  case,  of  characters 
ranging  in  number  from  about 
5,000  in  a  conventional  news- 


(A3C^£*J(^769P^^J2*}fl0tO7^QlZS—aScdeigkifkCinnop<fZ6tuvwxtf^$12345 

14  Point 
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I  18  Point 
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IDEAL  ROLLER  and  VANUEACEURING  CO 
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Jackson,  Mich. 

A  system  devised  by  two  fore¬ 
men  of  the  Jarknon  Citizen 
Patriot  has  made  the  job  of  color 
processing  easier. 

Ronald  W.  Blair  of  the  press 
room  and  Sheldon  L.  Crandall 
of  the  maintenance  department 
have  perfected  a  method  to  mix 
ink  quickly  and  accurately  to 
produce  the  desired  color  .shades 
for  advertisements. 

12  Batiic  .Shade!i 

They  developed  a  system  to 
weiffh  and  mix  inks  to  achieve 
proper  shades.  Initial  step  was 
construction  of  metal  racks  to 
hold  buckets  of  all  12  basic 
shades. 

A  meat  market-type  set  of 
scales  was  purchased  and  ri^ed 
on  dollies  and  a  track  to  make  it 
mobile  beneath  the  ink  buckets. 
“Molasses”  type  valves  were 
placed  in  the  bottoms  of  the  ink 
buckets  to  allow  the  thick-con¬ 
sistency  ink  to  flow  freely  when 
a  valve  is  open  and  to  shut  off 
quickly  when  closed. 


IN  NEXT  STEP  Ronald  Blair  (laBI 
prepares  to  attach  thick  miitMi 
to  a  blender,  which  opertln 
basically  like  a  milk  shake  miiKl 
Sam  Crandall,  maintenance  lore 
man,  is  set  to  turn  on  the  agitatiK 


mote  the  invention,  Mr.  CW 
den  said,  addin;?  that  if  “some 
newspaper  can  benefit  by  the 
idea  it  is  a^rreeable  with  us.” 


Weekly’s  New  Home 
Is  Custom-Built 


BLENDING  COLORS  to  produce  all  sorts  of  shades  to  meet  many 
requirements  in  modern  newspaper  advertisements  begins  with  Wayne 
Russler  (left),  pressman,  turning  valve  to  pour  colored  ink  into  container 
according  to  measurements  in  a  formula  studied  by  Ronald  Blair,  press 
room  foreman.  Scale  mounted  on  dolly  can  be  moved  to  any  of  valves 
at  uniform  level. 


Ditmas,  Ark.  I 

The  weekly  Dianas  Cfarto«’i| 
offices  and  publishin;?  plant  hani 
been  moved  into  a  new  buildiaji 
that  triples  its  former  spaetf 
Even  thouKh  the  new  buiidiBf| 
has  been  leased,  it  was  con-| 
.structed  in  accordance  with  spe- 1 
cifications  provided  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Melvin  Schexnayder, 
owners  and  publishers  of  the 
newspaper. 

Newly  installed  equipment  at 
a  cost  of  approximately  $12,000 
includes  a  Duplex  press  that 
permits  eight  columns  to  the 
page  instead  of  seven,  a  power 
paper  cutter  and  a  photo-en¬ 
graving  machine.  The  Clarion 
was  established  in  1899.  The 
printing  has  been  on  a  70-year- 
old  press.  A  Chandler  and  Price 
job  press  upon  which  the  news¬ 
paper  was  printed  during  the 
1930’s  will  be  utilized  for  print¬ 
ing  envelopes  and  small  jobs. 


Tkt  mm  ih$  pna, 
tli$  b»tt$t  tktg  lik» 

IDEAL'S 

NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 


It's  what  you  put  into  rollers  that 
mokes  them  good,  better  or  best.  At 
Ideal  we  moke  the  best  by  milling 
and  mixing,  for  long  hours,  the  exact 
proportions  of  natural  and  synthetic 
rubbers  and  polymers  to  give  you  the 
best  three  types  of  rollers  for  block/ 
white,  or  color  on  heavy  duty  high¬ 
speed,  fast  rotary  or  flat  bed  direct 
printing. 

Of  course  for  Offset  news  presses  we 
hove  on  entirely  different  roller. 
Every  good  pressman  appreciates 
these  differences  designed  to  help 
him  produce  the  best  possibly  job  on 
his  particular  equipment. 

CvfMiig  KvUMri  K*  m  V* 
^  vpf9  22*  hmg  corrhd  te 

f  Sl*cl[  of  of/  fiMM. 
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New  building? 


PRODUCTS  .  .  .  FOR  MORE 
EFFICIENT  NEWSPAPER  OPERATION 


Moves  complete 
.  newspaper 

^  plants . . . 


Copco  Rewinder 

Save  usable  newsprint  now  going  as  core 
waste. 


Copco  Portable  Ink  Fountain 

Increases  production,  cuts  costs,  pi 
vides  color  efficiently. 


Copco  "Face-0>Type''  Machine 

Mechanically  reproduces  engraved  type 
screen  pattern. 


Copco  Core  Stripper 

Strips  up  to  5  cores  at  one  time. 


Order  WEU 
KOUaSKOW 


Copco  Roller  Grinder 

Grinds  rubber  rollers,  polishes  smoothly. 


Copco  Plate  Gouge 

Checks  thicknesses  of  all  kinds  of  plates. 


Reduce  ProducNon  Costs  With  Copco  Products:  Write  To 

CAPITAL  TOOL  &  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

5000  Calvert  Rood  •  College  Pork,  Md.  •  Pheue:  864-7671 


1315  Ashland  St..  Dallas.  Texas 
P.O.  Box  6801  Rl  1-6363 
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New  Building  For 
Engraving  Plant 

Albitquerqub,  N,  M. 

The  Albuquerque  Journal  has 
started  construction  of  a  $120,- 
000  building  to  house  an  en- 
pravinj?  plant  and  a  restaurant 
at  Seventh  and  Silver  in  down¬ 
town  Albuquerque. 

The  0,000  square-foot  building 
will  be  one  story  and  of  white 
and  steel  construction. 


brick 

The  restaurant  is  planned  pri¬ 
marily  for  employees  of  the 
newspapers  in  the  building 
across  Silver  but  will  also  be 
open  to  the  general  public. 

The  photo  engraving  plant 
will  be  occupied  by  Service  En¬ 
graving  Company,  owned  by 
John  Hurley  of  Denver,  and  by 
New  Mexico  Engraving,  owned 
i)y  George  Jackson.  Mr.  Hurley 
is  owner  of  Colorado  Engraving. 

Williamsport,  Pa.  Service  Engraving  here  is  man- 
Gordon  E.  Nelson  has  been  aged  by  Howard  Mehigan. 
engineer  with  Pacific  Press,  has  appointed  mechanical  superin-  • 

designed  the  building  and  is  tendent  of  the  Williamsport  QD  SUDUrilltCndUnt 
handling  arrangements  in  con-  Sun-Gazette.  Prior  to  joining  ■* 

nection  with  the  architects  and  the  Sun-Gazette  he  was  produc-  Cleveland 

contractors.  tion  manager  and  mechanical  Peter  Arendas,  operator  and 

The  new  building  will  have  superintendent  of  the  Western  makeup  man  in  the  composing 
no  boilers,  using  a  stored  heat  Newspaper  Company,  Pitts-  room  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
pump  system  to  reclaim  heat  burgh,  and  mechanical  superin-  Dealer,  has  been  appointed 
from  process  equipment,  human  tendent  of  the  Leominster  Daily  superintendent.  Assisting  super¬ 
load  and  lighting.  Enterprise  and  the  Dedham  intendents  named  with  him  are 

Transcript,  both  in  Massachu-  John  J.  Hollis  and  Chester 
*  setts.  Wiencek. 


Architect*'  rendering  of  new  home  „  ,  „ 

of  Pacific  Press  Ltd.  at  Vancouver  NBISOII  MOVBS 
which  is  to  be  ready  in  latter  part  ■■  taatisi- _ 

of  I96S.  TO  wiiiiamspc 
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PLANNED  TYPE  METAL  SERVICE 

VS. 

RULE  OF  THUMB  OPERATIONS 


FERAG  Conveyor  &  Counter 


Efficient 

For  Transport  from  Folder  to 
Mailroom 

Exclusive  distributors  in  North  America 

Henry  P.  Korn  Associated  Inc. 

5  BEEKMAN  STREET  NEW  YORK  38,  N.  Y. 

REctor  2*5808 


Every  type  metal  user  has  the  choice  of  “rule  of  thumb”  or 
planned  type  metal  service.  Hit  or  miss  operations  generally  lead 
to  trouble  and  high  costs.  Planned  service  under  Imperial’s 
Plus  or  Service  Plan  provides  analysis  and  correct  toning  metals 
to  replace  ingredients  normally  lost  through  remelting  .  .  . 
all  leading  to  lower  costs  and  higher  efficiency.  Don’t  trust 
to  rule  of  thumb.  Plan  your  metal  operations  with  Imperial. 


IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 

Chicago  SO  •  Philadelphia  34  *  New  York  7 
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Machines  Prodnce 
Complex  Designs 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  has  built  a  prototype 
machine  for  the  rapid,  precise 
production  of  diagrams  and 
schematics  which  use  standard¬ 
ized  symbols  as  well  as  letters 
and  numerals. 

•Array  of  PiiKlibullunx 

The  machine  is  operate<l  by 
an  array  of  pushbuttons  which 
permit  the  operator  to  select  and 
photograph  in  precise  position 
the  characters  and  symbols  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  a  wide  range 
of  diagrammatic  drawings  and 
other  graphic  matter. 

The  finished  product  is  in  the 
form  of  photographic  film  or 
paper,  ready  for  development, 
on  which  all  of  the  symbols, 
lettering,  and  connecting  lines 
appear  properly  positioned. 

Diagrams  up  to  28  by  40 
inches  will  be  produced  on  the 
production  machine,  with  great 
accuracy  and  uniformity.  An 
optional  roll-film  magazine  will 
permit  the  production  of  dia¬ 
grams  of  greater  length. 


Pour  Projoct-o-veyors  on  a  Star 
and  Tribune  loading  dock.  Stand¬ 
ard  Conveyor  spiral  chutes  teed 
onto  the  front  of  the  conveyor  to 
save  dock  space. 


DI.4CRAM  ‘TYPED’  ■  J  |  Ofrom 

ATF  Foto-Draft,  a  keyboard-  AlID  LuOS  0113111 
operated  tape-controlled  system  ■%  i 

for  drafting  schematic  diagframs  hk  I  ndflinif  IlflPv 
directly  on  film,  has  been  de-  111  LUlllllll^ 
veloped  by  American  Type 

Founders.  The  automated  system  Minneapolis 

is  an  adaptation  of  the  ATF  Loading  newspaper  trucks  at 
phototypesetting  technique.  fh®  Star  and  Tribune  is  a  much 

With  the  Foto-Draft  system  a  safer  job  these  days, 
design  engineer  draws  his  usual  The  Star  and  Tribune  for- 
rough  sketch  on  special  graph  merly  fed  bundles  of  newspapers 
paper  scaled  to  the  ATF  Type-  into  trucks  using  straight  chutes 
setter  units  of  movement.  The  attached  to  the  bottoms  of  Stand- 
sketch  then  goes  directly  to  a  ard  Conveyor  spiral  chutes.  But 
Keyboard  operator — by-passing  this  method  had  several  dis- 
the  conventional  pen-and-ink  advantages: 
drafting  operation  entirely.  1.  The  bundles  came  down  the 

The  operator  virtually  “types”  chutes  too  fast.  The  loading  crew 
the  diagram  by  means  of  a  spe-  had  to  stay  out  of  the  way  or  be 
cial  ATF  Typesetter  Keyboard  bumped.  Then  each  bundle  had 
on  which  the  standard  tyjie-  to  be  lifted  off  the  floor  of  the 
writer  keys  are  covered  with  truck. 

removable  identification  caps.  2.  The  slides  had  to  be  man- 


Loader  has  all  controls  at  his  fingortips.  Bolt  travels  120  FPM.  PIsHc 
at  end  of  belt  holds  one  bundle  at  a  time. 


ually  set  up  on  supporting  tables  the  spiral  chutes, 
to  match  the  height  of  each  Fully  retracted  Projec 
truck  loaded.  veyors  are  completely  out  of 

3.  The  slides  and  the  support-  way  of  backing  trucks, 
ing  tables  were  sometimes  • 

bumped  by  backing  trucks.  a  IIava  in  OffcAf 
Now,  Project-o-veyor  tele-  “  mOiB  III  UlfSVl 
scoping  belt  conveyors  take  con-  Two  more  weeklies  in  Or^ 
trol  of  the  bundles  and  carry  The  Dalles  Optimist  and 
them  deep  inside  the  trucks  at  Astoria  Columbia  Press,  h 
120  feet  per  minute.  The  opera-  switched  to  offset,  bringing 
tor  has  at  his  fingertips  complete  total  to  27  weeklies  and  s< 
pushbutton  control  of  all  con-  weeklies  offset-printed  in 
veyor  functions.  He  adjusts  the  state.  Columbia  Press  incr« 
boom  length  and  height  to  pre-  its  page  size  to  nine  colun 


Arehittetir* 

EagiMMlic 

naiiiic 


hands.  (Ore.)  Argus.  The  Dalles  wean 

Employees  find  loading  with  composition  is  a  combination  c 
Project-o-veyors  much  less  fa-  hot  type  and  cold  type.  Pre« 
tiguing.  They  are  also  protected  work  is  done  at  the  Grcehat 
by  safety  stop.s  at  the  bottom  of  (Ore.)  Outlook. 
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‘Same  Kind  of  Paper’ 
Promised  by  Newsday 


Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  presi¬ 
dent,  publisher  and  acting  edi¬ 
tor  of  Neu'tiday,  in  a  signed 
editorial  Aug.  5,  promised  to 
publish  the  “same  kind  of  pa¬ 
per”  which  he  had  produced  to¬ 
other  with  his  late  wife,  Alicia 
Patterson,  who  died  July  2. 

“Since  its  first  issue  on  Sept. 
3,  1940,  Newsday  has  been  an 
independent,  alert  and  hard¬ 
hitting  newspaper,”  the  editorial 
stated.  “It  has  grown  in  influ¬ 
ence  and  in  readers.  Much  of  the 
credit  for  New'sday’s  success 
must  go  to  the  energy,  ability 
and  personality  of  my  wife.  .  .  . 
Working  together  we  built  a 
staff  able  to  produce  a  good 
newspaper.  I  intend  to  continue 
to  publish  the  same  kind  of  pa¬ 
per.” 

Newsday  this  year  won  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  Award  for  the  best 
editorial  page.  It  won  two  1963 
'  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Awards  —  for 
the  best  foreign  correspondence 
and  for  best  news  photo.  It  was 
j  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
1953  for  exposing  labor  racket¬ 
eering  at  local  race  tracks  and 
has  won  six  Ayer  Awards  for 
newspaper  typography  and  lay¬ 
out. 

Circulation  of  the  Long  Island 
!  tabloid  is  close  to  400,000,  mak- 
I  ing  it  the  12th  largest  evening 
i  newspaper  in  the  U.  S. 

!  Mr.  Guggenheim  confessed 
that  the  role  of  publisher  is 
“difficult.” 

“He  must  be  above  the  reach 
of  individuals  and  political  par- 
!  ties  and  his  personal  ambition 
must  be  directed  solely  to  honest 
journalism,”  he  wrote.  “He  must 
be  open  to  the  opinion  and  ad¬ 
vice  of  experienced  experts  and 
not  surround  himself  with  syco¬ 
phants  who  merely  parrot  his 
own  views. 

“He  must  not  only  get  out  a 
1  newspaper  that  presents  the 
news  fairly  and  interestingly 
i  ^t  he  must  speak  with  author¬ 
ity  on  local,  national  and  inter¬ 
national  affairs.  He  must  at  the 
same  time  avoid  considering 
himself  —  and  acting  like  —  a 
pundit  on  all  human  affairs, 
spiritual  and  material. 

“His  editorials  should  be  ob¬ 
jective,  not  neutral,  as  fiery  and 
forceful  as  the  occasion  de- 
luands.  They  should  be  based  on 
knowledge  and  wisdom  from  ex¬ 
perience  and  not  mere  observa¬ 
tion. 

“He  must  do  his  best  to  see  to 
•t  that  editorials  and  columns 
are  inspired  by  and  related  to 
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events  —  not  merely  mass  pro¬ 
duced  like  rolls  for  breakfast. 

“He  should  never  use  the 
prestige  and  circulation  of  his 
newspaper  to  propagandize  his 
readers,  or  seek  to  create  reader 
interest  by  his  ability  to  turn 
phrases  and  write  excitingly. 
His  analysis  should  be  construc¬ 
tive,  devoid  of  his  personal  likes 
or  hates,  his  political  predilec¬ 
tions,  and  his  pet  sociological 
and  economic  opinions. 

“The  publisher’s  responsibility 
is  to  keep  his  entire  newspaper 
fair  as  well  as  forceful,  gay,  in¬ 
teresting,  educational  and  help¬ 
ful  to  its  readers.  He  must  ex¬ 
pose  wrong  and  endlessly  fight 
the  abuse  of  power  in  whatever 
high  or  low  place  it  lurks.  That 
will  continue  to  be  the  aim  of 
the  publisher  and  editor  of 
Newsday.” 

Newsday  devoted  the  July  is¬ 
sue  of  Slug,  its  employe  pub¬ 
lication,  to  a  word  and  picture 
story  headed  “The  Way  We 
Remember  Miss  P.” 

“There  will  be  no  tribute,” 
the  publication  stated,  “other 
than  the  one  she  would  have 
cared  about  most  —  the  l  emem- 
brances  of  the  people  who  helped 
her  build  Newsday.” 

Forty-two  pictures,  conclud¬ 
ing  with  an  employe  raising  the 
flag  to  half  staff  at  the  news¬ 
paper’s  plant  following  her 
death,  ranged  from  pressing 
the  button  to  start  the  presses 
rolling  in  September  1940  to 
the  20th  anniversary  in  1960. 

Columnist  Jack  Altshul  con¬ 
cluded  the  tribute  with  this 
paragraph : 

“These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
memories  that  people  around 
Newsday  will  retain  about  a 
woman  named  Alicia  Patterson, 
whose  pervading  spirit  assures 
the  promise  she  made  the  first 
day  Newsday  was  published: 
‘Tomorrow  will  also  be  News- 
day’.”  , 

New  Plant  Opens 
To  Print  Comics 

Thorold,  Ont. 

The  Greater  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Press  Inc.  will  establish  a  print¬ 
ing  plant  here  to  produce  four- 
color  comic  supplements  for 
about  40  Canadian  newspapers. 
It  is  scheduled  to  be  in  operation 
by  next  summer. 

The  Canadian  company  that 
will  operate  the  plant  will  be 
called  Greater  Canada  Colour 
Printing  Ltd.  In  full  production, 
the  plant  will  consume  4500  tons 
of  newsprint  annually  in  print¬ 
ing  color  comics. 
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Widow  Nametl  Head 
Of  Planned  Daily 

Mrs.  Philip  Enciso,  widow  of 
the  late  publisher  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle,  has  succeeded  her 
husband  as  president  of  the 
Long  Island  'Times  Inc.,  Masa- 
pequa,  L.  1.  Mr.  Encisco  died 
suddenly  of  a  heart  attack  May 
10,  1963. 

The  corporation  is  planning 
to  publish  a  daily  tabloid  news¬ 
paper  on  the  eight-unit  Goss 
Urbanite  offset  press  on  which 
the  Eagle  was  being  printed 
before  that  paper  was  struck, 
according  to  Vincent  Sordillo, 
plant  manager.  The  plant  is 
located  at  381  Sunrise  Highway, 
Masapequa. 

The  Eagle  is  still  out  on  strike. 

Mr.  Sordillo  said  the  target 
date  for  starting  publication  of 
the  Times  is  Oct.  15.  Don  Cur¬ 
ran,  general  manager,  has  lined 
up  key  people  who  will  be  called 
in  when  needed,  Mr.  Sordillo 
added. 

• 

Honor  Miami  News 
For  Insurance  Series 

Miami,  Fla. 

The  Miami  News  has  been 
honored  for  its  41-part  series, 
“The  Great  Insurance  Swindle,” 
dealing  with  auto  accident  and 
insurance  problems  in  Dade 
County. 

The  Florida  Association  of 
Insurance  Companies  Inc.,  on 
Aug.  5,  selected  editor  Bill 
Baggs,  reporter  Sanford  Schnier 
and  former  News  reporter 
Haines  Colbert  to  receive  its 
annual  public  service  award  in 
journalism. 

W.  Ashley  Verlander,  FAIC 
president,  said  the  News  also 
was  chosen  to  receive  a  certifi¬ 
cate  and  plaque  as  the  news¬ 
paper  in  Florida  which  per¬ 
formed  the  most  outstanding 
public  service  in  the  insurance 
field  during  1962-62. 

• 

Promotes  3  More  to 
Editorial  Executives 

Cleveland 

Three  more  promotions  on  the 
editorial  executive  staff  of  the 
Plain  Dealer  were  announced 
Aug.  6  by  Thomas  Vail,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor. 

Lewis  B.  Edwards,  with  the 
Plain  Dealer  since  1937  in  the 
positions  of  assistant  city  editor 
and  night  editor,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  night  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

New  night  editor  is  Jack 
Foster.  He  was  previously  assist¬ 
ant  makeup  editor.  Before  that 
he  was  copy  editor. 

Assistant  city  editor  John  G. 
Blair  moves  to  the  makeup 
editorship.  He  served  the  Plain 
Dealer  for  25  years. 


Agriculture 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

I)etition  with  other  national 
news. 

“On  the  other  hand,  agricul¬ 
tural  producers,  and  marketing 
agencies  urgently  need  and  have 
demanded  additional  informa¬ 
tion,  with  the  greatest  possible 
speed  of  transmission.  In  some 
instances,  these  demands  lead 
to  telephone  calls  to  market 
news  offices  to  get  detailed  in¬ 
formation  by  telephone  at  con¬ 
siderable  time  and  expense  to 
the  Federal  Government.” 

The  Department  said  there  is 
ample  precedent  for  its  action. 
It  said  the  new  service  is  virtu¬ 
ally  identical  with  arrangements 
the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  has 
had  for  many  years,  permitting 
private  subscribers  to  get 
weather  information  directly 
from  its  teletype  system. 

The  Department  said  it  would 
cancel  the  extended  service  if  it 
proves  to  be  working  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  farmers  instead  of 
helping  them. 

• 

Dub  Meat  Prices 
Onto  Preprint 

Louisville,  Ky. 

The  first  retail  ad  ever  pro¬ 
duced  in  Spectacolor  was  pub¬ 
lished  Aug.  7  here. 

The  versatility  of  Spectacolor 
was  demonstrated  as  the 
Courier- Journal  and  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Times  Company  published 
its  first  Spectacolor  ad  for  the 
Kroger  Company  featuring 
Kroger  beef.  Meat  prices  were 
released  to  the  newspapers  on 
the  regular  black-and-white  ad¬ 
vertising  deadline.  This  up-to- 
the-minute  information  was 
over-printed  on  the  Spectacolor 
preprint  by  the  strike-over  proc¬ 
ess  on  the  regular  daily  press 
runs  of  the  two  newspapers. 

This  is  the  first  full-page- 
image  rotogravure  4-color  ad 
with  retail  prices  ever  to  be 
published  in  any  newspapers, 
the  papers  claim.  The  adver¬ 
tisement  was  preprinted  by  the 
Standard  Gravure  Corporation 
in  Louisville  where  new  equip¬ 
ment  produces  preprints  com¬ 
patible  with  daily  newspaper 
insetter  equipment  for  accurate 
page-image-cut-off. 

• 

Correction 

A  line  of  type  was  dropped 
from  last  week’s  tabulation  of 
newspaper  “Advertising  Leaders 
First  Six  Months,”  on  page  24, 
Aug.  3  issue  of  E&P.  The  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  should 
have  been  in  ninth  place  among 
morning  papers  in  1963  with 
13,904,673  lines. 
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Paul  Haney 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


moved  into  the  post  of  Public 
Affairs  Officer  of  the  Office  of 
Manned  Space  Flight  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Mr.  Haney  has  a  varied  and 
extensive  background  in  news- 
papering.  He  has  worked  as  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Evening  Star  —  where 
the  space  bug  first  bit  him. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  on  the 
Erie  (Pa.)  Times,  the  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon-Journal,  and  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commerciai- 
AppeaL  He  also  worked  on  the 
Monsanto  Magazine,  published 
by  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany  in  St.  Louis. 


Spurred  by  Sputnik 


Mr.  Haney  is  a  native  of 
Akron,  getting  a  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  in  journalism  from 
Kent  State  University,  Kent, 
Ohio,  in  1949.  He  attended 
Georgetown  University  Law 
School  in  Washington. 

His  rise  in  the  space  program 
started  with  his  curiosity  stem¬ 
ming  from  the  1956  U.S.  an¬ 
nouncement  that  this  country  in 
the  1957  geophysical  year  would 
orbit  an  earth  satellite.  Mr. 
Haney  then  was  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Star  and  handled 
the  story. 

After  that  he  was  to  handle, 
and  be  intrigued  by,  other  space 
happenings,  including  the  Octo¬ 
ber,  1957,  story  of  Russia’s 
launching  of  Sputnik  I  which 
ushered  in  the  space  age. 

Mr.  Haney  then  knew  that 
space  was  for  him  and  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  Walter  Bonney,  informa¬ 
tion  chief  of  the  fledgling  space 
agency.  He  was  hired. 


‘Do  Your  Homework' 


was  criticized  for  what  some  re¬ 
porters  considered  an  aloof, 
even  unfriendly,  manner  in 
answering  questions  and  pro¬ 
viding  information.  He  often 
seemed  to  try  to  answer  for 
scientists — when  newsmen  actu¬ 
ally  wanted  scientists  to  answer 
for  themselves. 

He  also  was  criticized  for  be¬ 
ing  hard  to  reach.  At  times  when 
reporters  sought  him  out,  they 
foimd  he  was  out  making 
speeches — with  approval  of  his 
superiors,  of  course.  In  short, 
“Shorty”  became  a  celebrity  in 
his  own  right — and  a  contro¬ 
versial  one — instead  of  remain¬ 
ing  a  background  figure  dis¬ 
pensing  information. 

Nevertheless  the  colorful 
“Shorty”  Powers  had  his  share 
of  admirers  and  deserv’edly  so. 

Said  the  Scripps  -  Howard 
newspapers  editorially  of  Col. 
Powers’  role  as  spokesman  for 
Project  Mercury: 

“He  has  been  a  good  one  .  .  . 
on  his  dramatic,  terse,  fact¬ 
giving  voice  on  six  spectacular 
occasions  hung  the  heart  throbs 
of  millions.  ‘Shorty’  Powers  has 
been,  almost,  Mr.  Space  him¬ 
self.” 

Rep.  Dante  B.  Fascell,  Florida 
Democrat,  told  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Col.  Powers’ 
“outstanding  role”  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  voicing  the  feeling  of 
many.  “I  think  it  is  most  fitting 
that  we  say  to  Col.  Powers, 
‘thanks.  Shorty,  for  a  job  well 
done’.” 


When  will  an  American  news¬ 
man  land  on  the  moon? 

Paul  Haney  doesn’t  know  the 
answer. 

“Probably  when  we  get  a 
press  table  set  up  on  the  moon,” 
he  said  jocularly.  Initially,  the 
first  travelers  to  the  moon  will 
be  scientists  and  engineers. 

“They’re  the  most  profitable 
passengers,”  Paul  Haney  said. 


Expert  on  Grill 


Team  Player 


Any  advice  to  aspiring  space 
reporters  ? 

“You  bet.  I’d  say,  ‘do  your 
homework.’  Read  the  fact  sheet. 
The  job  of  reporting  space  is  90 
per  cent  reading,  10  per  cent 
coverage.  This  means,  ‘read  the 
book’.” 


Mr.  Haney  feels  it  takes  “at 
least  five  to  six  months  of  solid 
study”  for  a  general  assig^nment 
reporter  to  begrin  to  catch  on  to 
the  space  beat.  He  begins  to 
catch  on,  Paul  Haney  feels,  when 
he  can  identify  stages  of  rocket 
development  and  note  progres¬ 
sion  in  the  prog^ram  from  one 
point  to  another. 

On  the  space  beat,  writers 
note  that  this  will  be  the  first 
time  that  a  civilian  will  be  in 
charge  of  information  about 
future  space  shots,  as  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  astronauts. 

Col.  Powers,  a  military  man, 


Mr.  Haney  has  several  hob¬ 
bies  to  “let  off  steam.”  These 
include  golf  and  fishing.  He’s 
an  expert  at  the  charcoal  grill, 
sharing  with  the  astronauts 
their  skill. 

His  children? 

“Maura,  the  oldest  girl,  is 
eight,”  said  Mr.  Haney.  “Danny 
is  seven.  Michael  is  five.  And 
Megan,  the  youngest  girl,  is 
three.” 

He  is  married  to  the  former 
Jane  Bramley,  of  St.  Louis.  In 
Washington  she  taught  at  the 
English  Language  Center  of  the 
Institute  of  Modem  Languages. 

She  rode  with  the  astronauts’ 
wives  during  the  Broadway 
ticker  tape  parades  and  at 
Houston  she  may  become  their 
spokeswoman. 

The  wife  of  the  new  “voice 
of  the  astronauts”  was  asked  if 
she  thinks  women  belong  in 
space. 

“They’ve  been  everyplace 
else,”  she  said,  “why  not  the 
moon?” 


Paul  Haney  knows  he  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  fill  some  big  shoes 
when  he  steps  into  Col.  Powers’ 
role.  He  is  not  likely  to  try  to 
draw  attention  to  himself,  being 
a  team  player  easy  to  get  along 
with. 

Whether  he  will  develop  into 
the  colorful  character  that 
“Shorty”  Powers  became  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen,  but  he  is  not 
a  showy  individual. 

He  speaks  softly,  seems  to 
have  a  perpetual  half-smile  on 
his  round  Irish  face,  is  deliberate 
and  thinks  before  he  speaks. 
He  isn’t  a  flashy  dresser,  he 
likes  good  food,  well  spic^. 

He  is  popular  with  the  astro¬ 
nauts  and  apparently  highly 
trusted  by  them.  He  often 
travels  with  them. 


Official  Fired 


Over  Secrecy 


SEC  Says 
Ad  is  Proxy 
Solicitation 


! 


When  the  astronauts  receive 
presidential  awards  at  the  White 
House,  Mr.  Haney  is  at  their 
side  with  the  President.  When 
they  receive  the  acclaim  and  ear- 
splitting  applause  in  ticker  tape 
parades  up  Broadway,  Mr. 
Haney  is  riding  just  a  few  cars 
back.  And  in  quieter  times  in 
their  individual  solitude  when 
they  grapple  with  tough,  soul- 
rending  personal  problems,  Paul 
Haney  often  is  their  counsel. 


Concord,  N.  H. 

The  operations  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire’s  state-owned  liquor  busi¬ 
ness  should  not  be  kept  a 
“secret”  from  newspapers,  de¬ 
clared  Gov.  John  W.  King  as 
he  ousted  Franklin  Flanders  of 
Weare  as  chairman  of  the  State 
Liquor  Commission.  Gov.  King 
declared: 

“It  is  common  knowledge  that 
over  the  past  five  years,  during 
which  time  Mr.  Flanders  has 
served  on  the  commission,  re¬ 
peated  attempts  by  newspapers, 
by  legislators  and  at  times  by 
the  Executive  Department  to 
secure  legitimate  information 
concerning  actions  of  the  Liquor 
Commission  have  been  met  by 
arrogance,  hostility  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  attitude  of  ‘it’s  none  of 
your  business.’ 

“While  the  rest  of  our  state 
agencies  are  subject  —  and 
properly  so— to  constant  scru¬ 
tiny  by  the  press,  the  public 
and  the  Governor  and  Council, 
Chairman  Flanders  has  sur¬ 
rounded  his  commission  with  an 
‘iron  curtain’  of  secrecy.” 


An  advertisement  placed  b 
New  York  and  Chicago  newi- 
papers  by  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  has  been  termed  a 
“solicitation  of  proxies”  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  SEC,  in  a  message  to  a 
law  firm  representing  a  group 
of  shareholders  of  the  t’hicag*, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Rail, 
road  who  are  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  Union  Pacific  offer, 
asserted : 

“Advertisements,  press  re¬ 
leases,  or  other  communication 
reasonably  calculated  to  influ¬ 
ence  stockholders  of  the  Rock 
Island  into  giving,  withholding, 
or  not  voting  proxies  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  proposed  Uni® 
Pacific-Rock  Island  merger  con¬ 
stitutes  solicitation  of  proxies  to 
which  regulation  14  under  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  is  applicable.” 

The  ad  was  placed  at  the  same 
time  of  the  filing  of  a  petitka 
by  the  Union  Pacific  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Comtnii- 
sion,  seeking  dismissal  of  an 
application  by  the  Chicago  and 
North  Western  Railway  to  a^ 
quire  stock  control  of  the  Rock 
Island.  Officials  of  the  North 
Western  protested  the  ad  to  the 
SEC.  The  Union  Pacific  said  the 
ad  was  placed  in  conjunctioi 
with  the  filing  of  the  petition, 
contending  that  the  ad  repeated 
statements  in  the  petition,  i 
public  document. 


$7,000  too  Much 
For  Muskrat  Info 


Harrisburg,  Pi 
Pennsylvania’s  State  Gover» 
ment  austerity  program  hii 
folded  Capitol  News,  a  one-page 
clip  sheet  that  went  to  newf 
paper  editors  in  the  state. 

The  clip  sheet  was  widely 
used,  specially  by  weekly  editoa 
It  was  a  compilation  of  new 
releases  turned  out  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments  of  state  govern¬ 
ment.  It  has  been  edited  by 
Maurice  E.  Swartz,  Jr.,  Capitol 
news  room  supervisor  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  other  duties. 

Jack  Conmy,  the  Governor’! 
press  secretary  said  “we  mig^t 
revive  it  later  if  we  can  build  it 
into  something  worthwhile.” 

Capitol  News  had  gone  to] 
Pennsylvania  editors  regularly 
for  the  past  36  years.  Mr. 
Conmy  said  “we  didn’t  think  it 
was  worth  $7,000  a  year  to  tel 
the  people  how  many  muskraH 
the  State  has  •  .  .” 
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Stratton 
Says  Press 
Fed  Keating 

Washington 

News  stories  appearing  in 
krarious  daily  papers  last  year 
in  conditions  in  Cuba  have  be¬ 
come  the  basis  of  a  political 
squabble  in  New  York  State. 

The  man  making  all  the  noise 
is  Rep.  Samuel  S.  Stratton  (D.- 
N.Y.),  who  reputedly  wants  to 
run  next  year  for  the  seat  held 
by  Sen.  Kenneth  Keating  (R.- 
N.Y.).  Rep.  Stratton’s  time- 
tested  ally:  a  mimeograph  ma¬ 
chine. 

From  the  Stratton  office  last 
'week  came  a  five-page  news  re¬ 
lease  saying  unkindly  of  Sen. 
Keating: 

“This  claim  to  official  govem- 
nent  confirmation  of  his  news¬ 
paper  cribbing  is  just  so  much 
fiction  and  fantasy.” 

21  Instances 

Rep.  Stratton’s  release  listed 
21  specific  instances  in  which 
'the  speeches  of  Sen.  Keating  on 
Cuba  “bore  an  amazing  similar- 
|ity”  to  stories  already  in  print 
in  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
yews,  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News 
and  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une, 

Rep.  Stratton  also  referred  to 
a  column  written  by  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak  last 
month  in  the  Herald-Tribune 
which  said: 

“Keating’s  chief  source  was  a 
friendly  newspaper  correspond- 
;ent  who  gave  his  remarkably 
^reliable  tips  to  Keating  after — 
[not  before — the  information  ap¬ 
peared  in  his  own  newspaper 
[back  home.” 

This  was  an  obvious  reference 
[to  Nat  Finney  of  the  Buffalo 
[Evening  News. 

The  release  then  went  on  to 
list  the  instances,  quoting  from 
newspaper  stories  and  then 
quoting  from  Sen.  Keating’s 
follow-up  speeches. 

One  of  Sen.  Keating’s  alleged 
newspaper  sources,  Hal  Hendrix 
of  the  Miami  News,  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  stories  on 
the  Russian  build-up  last  year 
in  Cuba. 

‘Truth  Counts* 

In  an  editorial  on  “Truth  Is 
What  Counts,”  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News  chided  Rep.  Stratton 
for  not  following  Senator  Keat¬ 
ing’s  lead  in  investigating  Nat 
Finney’s  exclusive  story.  The 
News  commented: 

“Assuming  that  the  banner- 
lined  article  in  The  News  of  last 
Aug.  29  played  a  part  in  alert- 
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ing  Senator  Keating,  he  would 
seem  to  have  been  doing  no  more 
than  his  duty  in  exercising  sena¬ 
torial  prerogatives  to  make  in¬ 
quiries  in  the  executive  depart¬ 
ments.  If  these  inquiries  con¬ 
firmed  the  accuracy  of  The 
News’  report.  Senator  Keating 
had  some  responsibility  to  in¬ 
form  his  colleagues.  The  similar¬ 
ities  of  language  Rep.  Stratton 
says  he  finds  between  this  news¬ 
paper’s  accounts  and  the  sena¬ 
tor’s  statements  are  of  no  con¬ 
ceivable  moment.  What  counts 
is  their  accuracy.” 


Field  Promotes 
Knott,  Joseph 

Chicago 

Laurence  T.  Knott  has  been 
appointed  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Division  of  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.,  which  publi.shes  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Chicago 
Daily  News.  Marshall  Field  Jr., 
president,  said  Mr.  Knott’s  re¬ 
sponsibilities  will  be  widened  to 
include  the  coordination  of  sales 
activities  for  the  two  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  has  been  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  advertising  for  the 
publications. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Field 
announced  that  Gabe  Joseph,  has 
been  elected  a  vicepresident  of 
the  Newspaper  Division.  He  is 
advertising  manager  of  the  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News.  He  was 
named  advertising  manager  of 
the  Sun-Times  in  1952,  and  in 
1960  added  the  same  assignment 
for  the  Daily  News  when  Mr. 
Field  bought  it. 

• 

Denver  Post  Prints 
Roto  for  L.A,  Paper 

Denver,  Colo. 

Beginning  with  the  issue  of 
July  28,  the  Denver  Post  now 
is  printing  the  Sunday  roto¬ 
gravure  magazine  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner. 

The  book,  entitled  “Pictorial 
Living,”  requires  a  press  run 
of  780,000  per  week. 

Weekly  supplements  now 
printed  in  the  Post’s  roto  plant 
number  four  with  the  latest  ad¬ 
dition.  Others  besides  the  Los 
Angeles  magazine  and  the  Post’s 
own  Empire  Magazine  include 
those  for  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times  and  the  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  of  Oklahoma  City. 

The  Post’s  Sunday  comic  sec¬ 
tion,  printed  for  years  by  the 
rotogravure  process,  had  to  be 
moved  out  of  the  plant  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  Los  Angeles  job.  Effec¬ 
tive  Aug.  4,  the  Post’s  Sunday 
comics  will  be  printed  by  The 
Hearst  Corjwration  in  San 
Francisco,  using  letterpress 
processes. 
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Soviets  Say 
Larrimore 
CIA  Agent 

The  Soviet  newspaper  Izvestia 
charged  that  Don  Larrimore, 
now  United  Press  International 
correspondent  in  Warsaw,  had 
in  1956  and  1957,  acted  as  an 
agent  for  the  U.  S.  Central  In¬ 
telligence  Agency  at  various 
Communist  festivals  in  Europe 
while  he  was  a  free-lance  writer. 

Izvestia  said  Mr.  Larrimore 
w'ent  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
student  tourist  “to  make  contact 
with  Soviet  students  and  poten¬ 
tial  CIA  agents.”  It  said  he  was 
aided  by  a  Soviet  student  who 
subsequently  defected  to  the 
West. 

“Larrimore’s  activities  are,  of 
course,  not  financed  by  UPI  but 
by  CIA,”  said  the  Soviet  news¬ 
paper.  “He  has  not  managed  to 
return  to  Moscow  so  he  has  de¬ 
cided  to  try  his  luck  in  War¬ 
saw.” 

Spokesmen  for  the  UPI  said 
Mr.  Larrimore  denied  ever  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  the  CIA  employ. 
They  added  that  he  had  worked 
for  Radio  Liberty  in  Munich,  an 
anti-Communist  organization 
similar  to  Radio  Free  Europe, 
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before  joining  the  UPI.  They 
said  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry 
granted  Mr.  Larrimore  a  visa  to 
join  the  UPI  staff  in  Moscow 
long  after  the  alleged  events, 
but  Mr.  Larrimore  in  the  mean¬ 
time  had  been  assigned  to  the 
Rome  bureau  and  that  the 
Soviet  visa  was  not  used. 


G^ld water  Wins 
In  Daily’s  Poll 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Senator  Barry  Goldwater 
(Ariz.)  is  a  heavy  favorite  for 
the  Republican  Presidential 
nomination  in  1964  among  GOP 
leaders  over  the  nation  polled 
by  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 

The  Dispatch  received  43  re¬ 
sponses  from  35  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  con¬ 
cluded  that  if  party  leaders  had 
complete  control  of  their  state 
delegations  Goldwater  could 
count  on  well  at  least  532  votes 
if  the  convention  was  held  now. 
The  nominee  will  need  a  simple 
majority  of  the  1,308  votes  at 
the  convention  next  July. 

The  poll  would  give  only  198 
votes  to  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rocke¬ 
feller  of  New  York.  Senator 
Thruston  Morton  (Ky.)  was 
most  often  mentioned  for  Vice 
President. 
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A1  Smith  Introduces 
New  ‘Suburbia’  Panel 


'  JUST  MAKING  ^ 
SURE  THE  PRODUCT 
IS  GOOD  BERJRE 
)  I  DELIVER  IT  ^ 
C  MR.WMEEMS.'  /- 


Suburban  living  is  the  sub-  and  villages  come  to  life.  To  me, 
ject  of  an  amusing  new  weekly  they  were  like  i-eal  people, 
cartoon  panel  for  newspapers  “The  days  of  old  are  gone 
by  a  famous  cartoonist.  and  the  world  is  forever  chang¬ 

ing,”  A1  continued.  “Much  of 
The  cartoon:  “Surburbia.”  ‘he  farm  and  countryside  living 
The  cartoonist:  A1  Smith. 


A1  Smith,  cartoonist  who  has 
been  drawing  the  famed  “Mutt 
&  JelT’  comic  strip  for  more 
than  25  years  and  a  successful  '  sT 

weekly  strip  called  “Rural  De- 
livery”  for  weekly  newspapers  HK- 
for  the  last  10  years,  has  created 
and  launched  a  weekly  cartoon 
panel  called  “Surburbia.” 

.Suburbanite  z- 

Al,  who  the  ^ 

a  to  do  a  car- 
toon  on  surburban  and  country 

“  ‘Surburbia’  a  modern  \ 

Clare  Briggs  and  H.  T.  Webster 

cartoon,”  he  explained.  “Briggs  I 

and  Webster,  who  were  really  ^^1 

great  cartoonists  of  the  past, 

had  a  country  flavor  that  in-  have  given  away  to  the  ex- 
spired  me  to  become  a  cartoon-  plosive  suburbs.  This  seems  to 
ist.  Their  cartoons  projected  a  be  a  new  way  of  life  and  I  hope 
sense  of  reality  that  made  the  to  capture  the  flavor  and  humor 
scenes  and  people  of  small  towns 


all  things  in  general  that  com-  John  Herling,  Washingtor 
prise  surburban  life  in  America  correspondent  and  Nationi; 
today.”  Newspaper  Syndicate  labor  col 

-1  umnist,  has  become  a  global  leg 

May  Go  Daily  expanding  field  of 

Al  Smith,  who  is  the  peren-  international  labor  affairs, 
nial  treasurer  of  the  National  During  World  War  II,  Mr 
Cartoonists  Society,  said  that  as  Herling  served  as  director  o' 
he  goes  along  he  will  try  to  de-  the  labor  relations  division  ui- 
velop  identifiable  characters  in  der  Nelson  Rockefeller  when  li¬ 
the  panel  and  perhaps  some  day  was  Coordinator  of  Inter-Amer- 
produce  a  cartoon  as  a  regular  ican  Affairs.  Since  that  time  Mr. 
daily  feature  if  there  is  enough  Herling  has  surveyed  and  rt 
demand  to  warrant  it.  ported  on  labor  developments  i: 

“Surburban  newspapering  is  many  parts  of  the  world  Ear|e 
the  gradual  birth  of  a  new  covered  the  Fjr 

frontier  in  journalism,”  observed  from  Japan  to  India,  ii 

Mr.  Smith  with  an  infectious  terviewing  labor  and  manap 
grin.  “I  saw  it  coming  10  years  leaders  m  eight  counto; 

ago,  at  which  time  I  did  much  that  part  of  the  world, 

research  on  the  surburbs  in  His  June  coverage  of  the  dn 

preparation  for  the  new  car-  matic  Inteimational  Labor  Cci 
toon  I  wanted  to  draw  on  the  Terence  in  Geneva,  Switzerland 
subject.  My  new  ‘Suburbia’  fea-  aroused  wide  interest  His^ 
ture  has  been  listed  in  the  Edi-  amns  in  this  ^ries  have  b« 
TOR  &  PUBLISHJJB  Syndicate  Di-  ^Produced  in  the  Congressioii* 
rectory  for  about  four  years, 

but  each  time  I  decided  not  to  the  sixth  straight  yi* 

release  it  until  I  felt  the  time  ^r.  Herling,  the  author  of  tin 
•  “Report  on  Labor”  column  - 

which  is  devoted  mainly  to  tin 
Editors  Consulted  coverage  of  labor-man ageratt 

affairs  in  the  United  States - 
“I  finally  decided  that  now  is  ^  speaker  and  consultar; 

the  time  after  I  got  the  opinions  Seminar  for  prize-wii- 

of  seven  really  important  edi-  political  reporters  sp» 

tors  of  big  rnetropohtan  dailies  ^y  the  American  Politicti 

"^ho  inight  be  averse  to  the  science  Association  and  tin 
idea,  he  added.  Ford  Foundation,  held  in  Jun- 

“The  steady  increase  of  offset  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 


as  it  exists  in  the  supermarkets, 


...  by  the  champ  of  champs  .  .  .  has  a 
following  of  millions  and  keeps  adding  new 
client  newspapers.  A  feature  that  makes 
better  players  ...  for  both  sociable  games 
and  tournaments.  Swells  the  paper's  mailbag 
.  .  .  attracts  top-drawer  readers. 
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3  Rev.  Harold  E.  Kohn 
Writes  On  Religion 
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The  Rev.  Harold  E.  Kohn  of 
MichiRan  has  signed  a  contract 
with  General  Features  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  write  its  650-word  week¬ 
end  reliRious  column,  “A  Lift 
For  Living, ”  effective  immedi¬ 
ately. 

The  new  columnist  was  born 
in  Mayville,  Mich.,  in  1918.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  North  Central 
College  of  Illinois  and  he  took 
graduate  studies  at  Evangelical 
Theological  Seminary.  He  served 
as  pastor  of  the  Norwood  Park 
Church  of  Chicago  and  the 
Evangelical  United  Biethren 
Church  in  Oak  Park,  111.  He  is 
currently  i)astor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Charle¬ 
voix,  Mich.  He  spends  much  time 
in  writing  and  in  national 
speaking  engagements. 
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“The  column  will  be  tailor- 
made  for  newspapers,”  ex¬ 
plained  Rev.  Mr.  Kohn.  “I  feel 
the  column  should  have  a 
greater  range  than  most  reli¬ 
gious  columns.  It  will  not  only 
have  a  strong  religious  base, 
but  also  will  deal  intelligently 
and  helpfully  with  matters  such 
as  psychology,  mental  hygiene, 
nature,  current  affairs. 

“Thus  we  hope  it  will  be  read 
by  those  only  mildly  interested 
in  religion,  those  disinterested, 
and  those  opposed,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “This  is  a  tough  assign¬ 
ment,  but  I  believe  it  can  and 
should  be  done.  I  often  am 
ribbed  by  the  irreligious,  who 
claim  that  I  start  with  their  in¬ 
terests  and  sneakily  lead  them 
into  mine.” 

Evidence  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kohn’s  dynamic  approach  to  the 
subject  of  religion  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  attendance  at  his 
church  has  tripled  during  his 
10  years  as  pastor  and  that 
during  summer  vacation  months, 
many  nationally  known  minis¬ 
ters,  educators,  lawyers  and  doc¬ 
tors  are  found  in  his  congrega¬ 
tion. 


Rev.  Harold  E.  Kohn 

The  clergyman  -  author  -  col¬ 
umnist  is  also  a  competent  art¬ 
ist  who  illustrated  each  of  his 
books  and  who  once  was  art 
director  of  the  Otterbein  Press, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Cultural  Citation 

Gov.  George  Romney  of  Michi¬ 
gan  last  month  awarded  Rev. 
Mr.  Kohn  a  special  citation  in 
recognition  of  his  cultural  lead¬ 
ership  during  the  last  decade. 
The  13  judges  making  the  se¬ 
lections  included  four  university 
presidents,  two  Catholic  clergy¬ 
men,  a  rabbi  and  leaders  of  the 
business  and  industrial  world. 

The  clergyman-columnist  is 
married  to  the  former  Marian 
Deabler  of  Woodbury,  Mich., 
whose  father  was  a  minister, 
and  they  have  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Carolyn  Minch.  The  Kohns  live 
at  Pine  Point,  on  Lake  Charle¬ 
voix,  Mich.,  but  he  does  much 
of  his  writing  at  their  40-acre 
retreat  of  birch  and  evergreen 
forest,  streams  and  ponds,  in 
nearby  Hidden  Brook. 

*  *  ii 

LATIN  AMERICA 


Author  of  5  Books 

The  new  “A  Lift  For  Living” 
columnist  is  the  author  of  five 
books  on  religion:  “Feeling 
Low?”  (1956),  “Through  the 
Valley”  (1957),  “Pathways  to 
Understanding”  (1958), 
“Thoughts  Afield”  (1959),  “Re¬ 
flections”  (1963).  Four  have 
bwn  special  book  club  selec¬ 
tions.  A  number  of  his  articles 
have  been  reprinted  in  Reader's 
Rigeat. 


“The  Wine  is  Bitter,”^  newly- 
published  analysis  of  U.  S.- 
Latin  American  relationships,  is 
the  August  serialization  release 
of  Books  in  the  News,  subsidiary 
of  the  Hall  Syndicate. 

The  author  of  this  revealing 
and  penetrating  set  of  footnotes 
to  contemporary  history  is  Dr. 
Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  distin- 
gfuished  diplomat  and  educator, 
brother  of  former  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

In  1953  Dr.  Eisenhower,  now 
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president  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni-  i 
versity,  was  asked  by  his  brother 
to  help  in  preparing  a  study  of 
U.  S.  activities  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  During  the  subsequent  eight 
years  Dr.  Eisenhower  was  per¬ 
sonal  representative  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

“The  Wine  is  Bitter”  is  Dr. 
Eisenhower’s  survey  of  relations 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
past,  present  and  future.  It  is 
objective,  jjenerous  and  blunt 
and  is  expected  to  have  a  sharp 
impact  on  U.  S.  opinion.  It  has 
been  prepared  for  newspaper 
use  in  12  installments,  a  con-  ' 
densed  version  approved  by  the  | 
author.  I 

syndicate 

ioentences 

Jay  Alan  doesn’t  have  to  hire 
models  for  his  “Modem  Maid-  i 
ens”  cartoon  panel  and  one  of 
the  reasons  he  doesn’t,  and  they 
are  always  wearing  the  latest  in 
fashions,  is  that  his  studio  on  i 
East  40th  Street  in  Manhattan 
is  across  the  street  from  a  well- 
known  commercial  photogra-  ! 
pher.  As  Alan’s  drawing  stand  i 
is  set  up  in  a  window  on  the 
third  floor  facing  the  street,  he  ; 
can  sketch  high  fashion  models 
who  receive  high  hourly  fees  as 
they  come  and  go  from  assign-  | 
ments  with  the  photographer. 

A1  Capp’s  wit,  which  for  years 
has  made  millions  of  “Li’l  Ab¬ 
ner”  comic  strip  readers  laugh, 
also  serves  him  well  as  a  stand- 
up  comedian.  Wisconsin  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  editors  recently  ■ 
heard  Capp  as  a  comedian  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Press 
Association  in  Milwaukee.  A 
Ripon  editor  reported  to  his 
readers:  “He’s  a  short  man. 
Stocky  and  broad-faced.  He 
starts  talking  to  the  publish¬ 
ers.  (A  cigarette.)  Draws  a 
few  giggles,  pretty  soon  some 
chuckles.  (Another  cigarette.) 
Then  laughter  ...  in  gales  ... 
and  then  the  belly-busters.  The 
man  is  describing  cartoon  land,  i 
(Another  cigarette.)  He  lassoes 
his  crowd.  He  spits  out  funny  ' 
words  like  a  50.-caliber  machine 
gun.  He’s  pure  dynamite.  (An¬ 
other  cigarette.)  It’s  Li’l  Ab¬ 
ner’s  pappy,  A1  Capp,  the  man 
whose  pen  writes  humor.” 

The  Hopkins  Syndicate,  Mel- 
lott,  Ind.,  sent  out  an  intriguing 
message  in  promotion  of  its 
comic  strip,  “Sandy.”  A  sheet 
of  stationery  was  filled  with  a 
meaningless  jumble  of  typewrit-  ^ 
ten  letters.  But  when  the  letter 
is  wet,  its  secret  message  about  j 
“Sandy”  comes  out  between  the 
lines  in  white  letters,  clearly 
read  against  the  water-darkened 
paper. 
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Canada  Gets  French 
Language  Strip  Soon 


A  new  Canadian  story  strip, 
“Les  Canadiens”  (The  Cana¬ 
dians),  in  elementary  French, 
begins  in  Canadian  newspapers 
Sept.  26. 

It  is  designed  to  encourage 
interest  in  the  French  language 
among  English-speaking  Cana¬ 
dians  and  to  assist  those  who 
are  learning  the  language. 

Argyle  Created  It 

The  new  strip  is  distributed 
by  the  Toronto  Telegrram  News 
Service,  whose  editor  and  man¬ 
ager,  Ray  Argyle,  originated 
the  idea  while  he  was  attending 
French  classes. 

“Les  Canadiens”  is  a  distinc¬ 
tively  Canadian  feature  keyed 
to  provide  a  newspaper  service 
in  the  present  serious  crisis  of 
bilingualism  and  biculturalism 
which  now  besets  Canada.  The 
whole  future  of  the  Canadian 
Confederation  is  now  undergo¬ 
ing  a  severe  test,  with  French 
Canada  (and  particularly  the 
province  of  Quebec)  demanding 
a  new  deal  in  Canadian  affairs. 

The  Canadian  government, 
aware  of  this  problem,  recently 
appointed  a  lO-member  royal 
commission  to  investigate  how 
Canada’s  bicultural  problems 
can  be  overcome.  Co-chairmen 
of  the  commission  are  Andre 
Laurendeau,  editor  of  Le  De¬ 
voir,  Montreal,  and  Davidson 
Dunton,  president  of  Carleton 
University  and  former  governor 
of  the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corp. 

“It  is  universally  acknowl¬ 
edged  in  Canada  that  bilingual¬ 
ism  is  the  only  ultimate  answer 
to  completely  harmonious  rela¬ 
tions  between  English  and 
French  -  speaking  Canadians,” 
said  Mr.  Argyle.  “While  most 
French  Canadians  speak  Eng¬ 
lish,  few  English  Canadians 
speak  French. 

Elementary  French 

“  ‘Les  Canadiens,’  which  has 
been  endorsed  by  both  English 
and  French  educators,  will  por¬ 
tray  dramatic  episodes  from 
Canadian  history,  told  entirely 
in  elementary  French  except 
for  a  weekly  vocabulary  guide,” 
he  continued. 

“The  idea  for  this  story  strip 
came  to  me  during  my  own  re¬ 
cent  attendance  at  French 
classes,  when  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  classic  word  and  pic¬ 
ture  method  of  the  comic  strip 
would  be  an  ideal  vehicle  for 
conveying  the  basics  of  another 
language,”  he  said. 
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Mr.  Argyle  continued  his 
statement : 

“It  was  evident  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  create  an  entire¬ 
ly  new  strip,  and  not  just  run 
a  French  translation  of  a  popu¬ 
lar  strip.  This  was  because  an 
ordinary  French  translation 
would  be  far  too  difficult  for 
most  English-speaking  people 
to  read,  and  because  the  story 
line  of  such  a  strip  would  have 
no  relationship  to  Canada’s  bi¬ 
cultural  background.  I  therefore 
decided  we  would  need  a  unique¬ 
ly  Canadian  story  which  would 
also  promote  national  unity  and 
understanding. 

“  ‘Les  Canadiens’  is  a  team 
effort  between  English  and 
French  speaking  Canadians.  The 
basic  plotting  of  the  story  line 
is  done  in  the  syndicate  office, 
the  French  text  is  written  by 
a  French-language  instructor, 
and  the  art  work  is  shared  be¬ 
tween  a  French-Canadian  car¬ 
toonist  and  a  staff  cartoonist. 

“With  the  story  strip  set  to 
start  Sept.  16,  we  have  already 
signed  20  Canadian  daily  news¬ 
papers,  including  all  the  major 
metropolitan  markets  from 
coast  to  coast.” 

*  «  * 

Pappy  Yokum 
Caught  Reading 

Saint  John,  N.  B. 

Pappy  Yokum’s  slip  was 
showing  clear  across  the  conti¬ 
nent. 

But  no  one  seemed  to  notice  it 
until  staff  writers  and  readers 
of  the  Saint  John  Telegraph- 
Journal  took  a  long  hard  look  at 
the  July  6  creation  of  Cartoon¬ 
ist  A1  Capp. 

Sho  ’nuff.  Lovable  ole  Pappy 
Yokum  —  portrayed  for  years 
as  an  illiterate  hillbilly  —  was 
actually  reading  a  letter  in  the 
weekend  color  sequence. 

A  quick  consultation  in  the 
Telegraph -Journal  newsroom 
agreed  there  was  a  story  here 
—  and  only  one  way  to  get  it. 
Since  there  aren’t  many  tele¬ 
phones  in  the  Yokum’s  home 
community  of  Dogpatch,  it 
seemed  logical  to  call  Capp. 

It  was  almost  as  easy  as  it 
sounded.  Reporter  Gerry  Childs 
found  Capp  Enterprises  listed  in 
New  York  and  put  a  call 
through. 

“Mr.  Capp  has  an  unlisted 
number  which  we  aren’t  allowed 
to  give  out,”  a  secretary  cooed. 
“Is  there  anything  we  can  do?” 


OVER  THE  POLE— Rei  Barley, 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate,  and  17-year-old  son, 
Simon,  board  a  SAS  polar  jet  at 
Los  Angeles  International  Airport 
for  combination  business-pleasure 
trip  to  Copenhagen,  London,  Paris 
and  Rome. 


Childs  reckoned  there  was.  He 
insisted  on  talking  to  someone 
in  authority,  hinting  darkly  that 
his  problem  was  more  serious 
than  a  misplaced  comic  mat. 

The  secretary  was  adamant 
until  Childs  came  right  out  and 
told  her  the  problem  was  inter¬ 
national  in  scope.  'There  seemed 
to  be  a  pause  at  the  New  York 
end.  Then  a  pleasant-voiced 
executive  came  on  the  line.  His 
voice  took  on  a  more  and  more 
concerned  tone  as  he  began  to 
get  the  message. 

“Just  a  moment,”  said  the 
executive.  There  was  a  click 
and  Reporter  Childs  suddenly 
found  himself  talking  with  Car¬ 
toonist  Capp. 

The  Yolrom’s  creator  admitted 
that  Pappy’s  sudden  knowledge 
was  a  shock  to  him.  “I  never 
knew  he  could  read  either  .  .  . 
you  can’t  trust  Pappy’s  igno¬ 
rance  .  .  .  he’s  absolutely  unpre¬ 
dictable.” 

Capp,  who  says  he  still  has  a 
personal  hand  in  shaping  the 
fortunes  of  his  comic-strip  char¬ 
acters,  was  vague  as  to  how  it 
had  actually  happened.  “I  don’t 
think  Pappy  ever  learned  to 
read.” 

Actually,  Capp  said,  he  could 
recall  Pappy  reading  once  before 
in  the  20-odd  years  the  syndi¬ 
cated  strip  has  been  running: 
“He’s  only  read  twice  in  20 
years.  I  don’t  think  that’s  a  bad 
record.” 

Will  w'isdom  spoil  Pappy 
Yokum?  Not  likely  says  Capp. 
“If  you  really  like  him  ignorant, 
that’s  the  way  he’ll  be.  Just 
because  he  reads  on  one  day, 
don’t  trust  him  to  read  on  the 
next.  He  can  never  read  unless 
it  helps  the  plot.” 

Helping  the  plot  or  not,  the 
Yokum-hokum  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  interest  among  newspa¬ 
per  readers  once  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  was  pointed  out. 

And  Capp  confirmed  that  the 
Telegraph-Journal  was  the  first 
to  spot  the  situation. 


Cartoonist  Has  I 
Adventures,  Too  I 

Fans  of  “Steve  Canyw,’ 
Milt  Caniff’s  comic  strip,  ofte 
comment  in  letters  to  Milt 
the  realism  of  the  episode*  i; 
the  lives  of  the  handsome  Aii 
Force  colonel  and  his  colorfj; 
cast  of  cronies. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  ii 
that  Steve  and  his  friends  sr 
often  vicariously  living  the  ai 
ventures  of  creator-Caniff  rathe 
than  vice  versa. 

In  the  most  recent  “Sters 
Canyon”  exploit,  for  Instan#, 
Copper  Calhoun,  a  i>eppery, 
titian-haired  industrial  tycooa 
familiar  to  Canyon  readers,  is 
participating  in  official  war 
games  at  the  Pentagon,  a  reala, 
any  Washington  reporter  will 
tell  you,  where  civilians  dan 
not  tread. 

Copper’s  adventures,  while 
fictionalized,  are  based  on  Ca- 
niff’s  own  experiences.  Cani! 
was  one  of  12  civilians  invitd 
by  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  to  try  their  hand  at  crisu 
solving. 

Divided  into  two  teams,  Bh* 
—  representing  the  Westen 
Allies — and  Red — rcpresentinj; 
the  Iron  Curtain  countries  of 
the  Warsaw  pact  —  the  par 
ticipants,  who  were  told  by  Ga 
Taylor  that  he  hoped  that  frei 
minds  might  come  up  with 
tions  to  problems  that  had  not 
occurred  to  professional!, 
worked  on  such  problems  as: 

Sample  Problems 

1)  A  sudden  closing  of  the 
Berlin  corridor  by  the  Russiass, 

2)  An  internal  revolt  in  Ir•<^ 

3)  A  10-year  future  projec¬ 
tion  when  perfection  of  weapots, 
including  an  anti-missile  mis^ 
produced  a  nuclear  stand-off. 

4)  The  holding  of  the  Amen- 
can  President  as  hostage  » 
Moscow  during  a  visit  in  1964 

One  frustrated  Washinglss 
reporter,  getting  his  first  «»■ 
ception  of  the  Joint  Chiefs’  war 
rooms  from  the  “Steve  Canyon" 
strip  wrote  to  Caniff:  “As  i 
Pentagon  reporter  who  has  be« 
trying  in  vain  for  nearly  a  year 
to  get  an  inside  look  at  the 
Joint  Chiefs’  war  rooms,  TD 
read  Steve  Canyon  with  eves 
greater  interest  than  in  the 
past.” 

As  a  sideline  of  the  affair,  i 
national  news  magazine  used  s 
strip  of  Copper  voicing  acid 
opinions  of  the  civilian  leadsf 
ship  of  the  Defense  Departraest 
as  a  peg  for  a  blast  at  Secretnrj 
Robert  McNamara. 

Mr.  Caniff  replied  that  no  dil 
was  intended.  “I  was  just  tryi*l 
to  paint  Copper  as  she  is  - 
rather  a  nasty  creature.” 
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Mockridge 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


done  so  many  things  myself. 
As  a  kid  I  ran  a  bicycle  repair 
shop  and  a  car  simonizing  busi¬ 
ness,  I  was  an  actor  for  years, 
I  played  all  sports  and  I  was 
a  semi-pro  football  player,  I 
sold  advertising,  covered  stories 
as  a  reporter  and  then  set  them 
on  a  creaky  old  linotype  ma¬ 
chine,  ran  an  ancient  flatbed 
press  and  delivered  the  papers 
in  bundles  on  my  back  to  the 
stores.  Among  other  things.  I’ve 
been  a  drama  and  him  critic, 
lecturer,  radio  and  tv  com¬ 
mentator,  magazine  and  book 
author,  soldier,  movie  maker, 
golfer,  weekend  sailor  and  pool 
player,  big  city  reporter,  rewrite 
man  and  editor. 


problems  of  people  who  do  them 
every  day.  I  believe  that  a  young 
man  or  woman  who  intends  to 
be  a  good  reporter  must  do  more 
than  get  exposure  to  a  journal¬ 
ism  school  or  else  his  viewjwint 
will  be  too  narrow  for  his  and 
the  reader’s  good. 

In  my  columns  I  try  above  all 
to  be  entertaining,  informative 
perhaps,  philosophical  once  in  a 
while,  comic  or  sad,  but  never 
preachy.  I’d  like  to  think  that 
the  reader  turns  to  them  in  this 
day  of  world  tension  for  a  smile, 
a  laugh  and  a  lift.  And  I  believe 
that  every  reporter,  if  he  tries, 
can  put  a  good  many  of  those 
elements,  if  not  all,  into  most 
of  the  stories  he  writes. 

• 

Santo  Domingo 
Has  New  Daily 
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Now  I  don’t  mean  to  imply 
that  I  did  any  of  these  things 
well.  In  fact,  I  did  some  of  them 
rather  dismally.  For  instance,  I 
usually  was  the  poorest  player 
on  any  football  squad  and  I  lost 
my  last  six  boxing  matches, 
three  by  knockouts.  But,  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  that  I  did  these 
things  and  I  appreciate  the 


NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 

whole  30-year  newspaper  career  has 
taken  him  into  every  phase  of  the 
editorial  side,  the  latest  as  columnist 
for  the  New  York  World-Telogrom  & 
S«B.  He's  been  a  reporter,  rewrite 
man  and  for  seven  years  prior  to  his 
latest  assignment  city  editor  of  the 
World-Telegram.  In  those  seven  years 
he  directed  his  staff  to  70  major 
awards  for  journalistic  excellence.  Mr. 
Mockridge  once  was  an  actor,  a 
semi-pro  football  player  and  an  ama¬ 
teur  boxer.  He  started  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  reporter  on  the  now  de¬ 
funct  weekly  Ml,  Kisco  (N.Y.)  Re- 
confer,  his  hometown  newspaper.  Mr. 
Mockridge  moved  to  the  Whito  Plains 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Reporter,  then  came  to 
the  World-Telegram  in  1940.  He  has 
written  many  magazine  articles  and 
two  books,  and  for  years  wrote  for  and 
performed  on  radio. 


A  new  standard-size  daily 
newspaper,  Listin  Diario,  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  former  Listin 
Diario  Maritimo,  founded  in 
1889,  has  been  established  in 
Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Re¬ 
public. 

The  first  issue  of  24  pages 
carried  many  photos  and  was 
complete  with  departments  de¬ 
voted  to  sports,  business,  movies 
and  entertainment,  the  arts, 
women’s  news,  comics,  agricul¬ 
ture. 

The  masthead  of  the  impres¬ 
sive  editorial  page  listed  these 
officers:  Carlos  Alberto  Ricart, 
president ;  Eduardo  Pellerano, 
vicepresident;  Rogelio  Arturo 
Pellerano,  treasurer;  Manuel  de 
Jesus  Gomez,  secretary.  Rafael 
Herrera  is  director  and  Federico 
Henriquez  is  administrator. 

Listin  Diario,  a  member  of 
the  Inter-American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  represented  in  the 
United  States  by  Joshua  B. 
Powers  Inc.,  New  York.  It  lists 
as  its  news  services  United 
Press  International,  Associated 
Press,  Editors  Press  Service, 
King  Features  Service. 

• 

Navy  Names  Mack 
Information  Chief 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Captain  William  P.  Mack,  re¬ 
cently  selected  for  Rear  Admiral, 
has  been  named  Chief  of  Infor¬ 
mation,  Department  of  the 
Navy,  succeeding  Rear  Admiral 
John  S.  McCain  Jr. 

Captain  Mack  was  general 
assignment  reporter  for  the  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle  in 
1931  and  1932.  He  continued  to 
write  throughout  his  naval 
career,  and  collaborated  with 
Fletcher  Pratt  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  One  War,  a  history  of 
World  War  II.  He  is  co-author, 
with  Rear  Adm.  A.  A.  Ageton 
of  “Naval  Officers’  Guide.’’ 
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Rio  Editor 
Won’t  TeU 
His  Sources 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

The  right  of  a  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  to  maintain  his  secret 
sources  is  being  tested  in  Brazil 
—  and  the  editor  involved  has 
been  arrested  by  the  Brazilian 
Army,  charged  with  breaking 
secrecy  of  military  documents 
and  even  espionage,  and  held 
incommunicado. 

The  editor  is  Helio  Fernandes, 
editor-director  of  the  Rio  after- 
nooner  Tribuna  da  Imprensa, 
formerly  owned  by  anti-commu¬ 
nist  Governor  Carlos  Lacerda. 

Mr.  Fernandes  was  arrested 
shortly  after  midnight  July  24 
by  an  army  officer  in  the  city  of 
Belo  Horizonte  —  where  he  was 
supposed  to  make  a  tv  appear¬ 
ance.  The  arrest  was  ordered  by 
War  Minister  General  Jair 
Dantas  Ribeiro,  and  the  editor 
was  flown  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
held  incommunicado  in  an  Army 
prison  here. 

After  being  held  incommuni¬ 
cado  for  10  days  in  a  military 
barracks,  Mr.  Fernandes  was 
released  under  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  The  Supreme  Court 
voted  5-to-4  to  release  him  pend¬ 
ing  completion  of  an  investiga¬ 
tion  being  conducted  by  order  of 
War  Minister  General  Jair 
Dantas  Ribeiro. 

Upon  leaving  the  courtroom 
after  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
had  been  granted,  Mr.  Fernan¬ 
des  said  he  appreciated  greatly 
the  support  of  the  InterAmeri- 
can  Press  Association  in  send¬ 
ing  a  cable  to  the  Brazilian  gov¬ 
ernment  protesting  against  his 
arrest. 


Sanctity  of  Source 

“I  will  never  reveal  my 
sources,”  Mr.  Fernandes  told  re¬ 
porters  immediately  after  his 
arrest  in  Belo  Horizonte.  “Gen¬ 
eral  Dantas  Ribeiro  will  never 
know  the  sources  of  my  infor¬ 
mation.” 

Mr.  Fernandes,  who  writes  a 
daily  column  for  the  newspaper 
he  directs,  is  accused  of  having 
made  public  secret  Army  direc¬ 
tives.  Military  authorities  said 
at  the  time  of  his  arrest  that 
if  he  would  name  his  source  he 
would  be  released.  Mr.  Fernan¬ 
des  stood  firm  on  the  basic  right 
of  freedom  of  the  press:  the 
sanctity  of  a  news  source. 

The  directives  did  not  con¬ 
cern  military  weapons,  or  de¬ 
fense  measures,  but  were  of  a 
political  nature,  concerning  fa¬ 
voritism  by  the  existing  govern¬ 
ment  of  pro-communist  actions. 


“This  is  the  third  time  a 
minister  of  war  has  tried  to 
wrap  me  up  in  the  National 
Security  Law,”  Mr.  Fernandes 
told  newsmen  as  he  was  being 
led  out  of  his  hotel  room,  “but 
no  one  will  ever  know  who  were 
my  sources  of  information.” 

The  War  Ministry  is  eager 
to  discover  who  furnished  Mr. 
Fernandes  with  the  text  of  sev¬ 
eral  so-called  “secret”  circular 
letters. 

The  actual  arrest  was  per¬ 
formed  by  Colonel  Crisanto  de 
Miranda  Figueiredo,  chairman 
of  the  committee  recently  named 
by  War  Minister  Dantas  Ribeiro 
to  investigate  the  editor’s  jour¬ 
nalistic  activities. 

When  Fernandes  asked  the 
colonel  to  show  an  arrest  war¬ 
rant,  Colonel  Figueiredo  re¬ 
plied: 

“This  is  the  Army!”  He  had 
no  warrant  or  other  document. 

He  did,  however,  cite  certain 
clauses  of  the  National  Security 
Law  as  grounds  for  the  arrest. 

These,  he  said,  were  Article 
27,  which  provides  a  penalty  of 
two  to  five  years  in  a  military 
prison  for  anyone  who  endan¬ 
gers  national  security  through 
any  method  of  communication; 
Article  29,  six  to  15  years  for 
transmitting  or  revealing  “for 
purposes  of  espionage,  either 
political  or  military,”  docu¬ 
ments,  news  or  information 
which  are  in  defense  “of  the 
State  security,  or  of  internal  or 
international  political  interest,” 
and  the  charge,  under  this  sec¬ 
tion,  is  espionage;  and  Clause 
8,  which  can  increase  any  other 
penalty  by  half  its  original 
strength,  if  dealing  with  news, 
documents  or  information 
“whose  divulgence  has  been  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  competent  author¬ 
ity.” 

Almost  the  entire  Brazilian 
press  rose  to  arms  in  defense 
of  Mr.  Fernandes  within  12 
hours  after  his  arrest.  Only 
those  newspapers  which  are 
openly  pro-Russian  and  pro¬ 
communist  refrained  from  tak¬ 
ing  a  stand. 

Anti-communist  Governor 
Carlos  Lacerda  immediately  is¬ 
sued  a  statement  saying: 

“In  my  opinion,  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  Fernandes  is  a  violence. 
It  is  certain  that  the  free  con¬ 
science  of  the  country  and  juri¬ 
dical  action  will  prevail  against 
this  arrest. 

“While  the  communists  act 
with  impunity,  including  bribery 
with  public  funds,  we  see  a  sim¬ 
ple  divulgation  considered  a 
crime  against  the  national  se¬ 
curity.” 

Mr.  Lacerda  was  formerly 
editor  and  publisher  of  Tribuna 
da  Imprensa,  and  at  that  time 
waged  a  highly  successful  cam¬ 
paign  against  corruption  in  the 
federal  government. 
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The  College  Girl 


The  Farmer 


The  Gospel  Singer 
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anese  Lensman  Gets  Picture  of  U.S.A, 


By  Rick  Friedman  I 

The  eight  pictures  on  these  two  pages  are  a  small  part  of  il 
four-month  photo  jaunt  recently  taken  by  a  34-year-old  Japaneij 
news  photographer,  Jerry  Umehara.  He  went  through  40  rolb 
and  1,600  frames  of  35  mm  film  in  an  attempt  to  discover  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Umehara  had  lived  in  this  country  the  past  six  years,  hid 
married  an  American  girl,  had  graduated  from  one  of  our  leading 
journalism  schools  and  had  worked  for  United  Press  Intemationil 
in  New  York  City.  But  he  still  felt  unqualified  to  generalize  aboy> 
the  United  States. 

“I  found  my  notions  about  the  U.S.  had  been  greatly  distorted," 
he  told  us  on  his  return  from  the  trip.  “These  notions  had  comt 
from  the  Japanese  press,  imported  television  programs  and  moviei, 
and  American  movies.” 

With  the  knowledge  that  he  would  be  going  back  to  Japan  to 
w’ork  as  a  news  photographer,  Mr.  Umehara  hoped  to  presart 
what  he  had  learned  on  the  odyssey  to  his  own  countrymen. 

Interested  in  Minority  Groups 

The  idea  of  photographing  the  United  States  germinated  while 
Mr.  Umehara  and  his  wife,  Marilyn,  were  living  on  New  York 


ROUND  ROCK,  Ariz. 


their  homes  for  a  day  or  two.  He  spent  a  year  corresponding  with  1 
Servos  members  and  researching  his  route,  which  was  to  loop  and 
zag  20,000  miles  through  coastal  and  border  states  of  the  United 
States. 

At  the  end  of  1962,  the  Umeharas  were  ready  to  roll.  Right 
then  Mrs.  Umehara  announced  she  was  pregnant,  but  undaunted 
they  proceeded  with  their  plans.  He  took  a  leave  of  absence  froB 
his  UPI  job  and  she  quit  her  magazine  writing  post. 

On  Feb.  28,  they  loaded  a  1958  Volkswagen  up  with  camping 
and  cooking  equipment,  50  pounds  of  research  files,  suitcases,  Mr. 
Umehara’s  camera  gear  and  the  family  cat  and  headed  south. 

A  new  and  colorful  family  was  waiting  for  them  almost  every¬ 
where  they  went — a  descendant  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  an  Amish  | 
historian,  an  Oregon  forester,  an  Indian  missionary.  They  wen 
to  meet  Marine  recruits,  migrant  workers  and  Negro  students  M 
Southern  college  campuses. 

The  Umeharas  stopped  often  so  he  could  photograph  a  singk 
white  dogw'ood  in  a  dark  field  of  pines,  Negro  women  laxinderiag 
over  fat  wooden  tubs,  or  gulls  perched  lazily  on  a  drifting  rowboat 
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“Over  and  over  again,  I  was  impressed  by  the  vastness  and  variety 
of  the  U.S.  landscape,”  Mr.  Umehara  recalled  for  us. 

At  Parris  Island,  S.C.,  he  followed  Marines  through  basic  train¬ 
ing  maneuvers.  He  visited  a  white  migrant  workers’  camp  in  Belle 
Glade,  Fla.  He  attended  a  concert  given  by  “The  Freedom  Singers” 
in  a  small  Negro  church  in  Atlanta.  “I  was  particularly  interested 
in  photographing  American  Negroes  and  Indians,”  he  said,  “since 
the  Japanese  know  very  little  about  these  minority  groups.” 

The  Umeharas  were  guests  at  a  remote  Navajo  school  and  he 
was  enthralled  by  the  children  there.  “With  their  bowl-shaped 
haircuts  and  sweet,  shy  manners,  they  reminded  me  very  much  of 
Japanese  youngsters,”  Mr.  Umehara  related.  “The  students  im¬ 
mediately  nicknamed  me  ‘Man  of  Slanted  Eyes’  and  would  dis¬ 
solve  in  self-conscious  giggles  whenever  I  approached  them  with 
my  camera.” 

Mr.  Umehara  shot  35  mm  candids  almost  exclusively,  both 
black  and  white  and  in  color.  But  he  didn’t  know  what  he  had  on 
the  film  rolls  until  the  Umeharas  arrived  at  his  wife’s  Chisholm, 
Minn.,  home  three  months  after  they  started  out.  This  was  the 
first  opportunity  he  had  to  develop  any  of  the  pictures. 

Mrs.  Umehara  stayed  in  Chisholm  to  have  her  baby,  a  boy  bom 
on  July  8.  Mr.  Umehara  continued  across  the  top  of  the  United 
States  and  down  the  East  coast,  winding  up  again  in  their  New 
York  City  apartment,  where  he  developed  the  rest  of  the  trip  film. 

Worked  for  Acme  Newspictures 

Jerry  (Yujiro)  Umehara  was  born  in  Manchuria  and  came  to 
Japan  in  1947.  In  1951,  he  joined  the  Tokyo  bureau  of  Acme 
Newspictures  as  a  messenger  and  in  three  years  worked  up  to 
night-side  editor.  Acme  consolidated  with  UPI  while  he  was  there. 

While  in  Tokyo,  he  earned  a  B.A.  from  Sophia  University.  In 
1956,  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  enrolled  in  Missouri  Uni¬ 
versity  because  of  its  excellent  reputation  in  photojournalism 
education. 

At  Mis.souri  he  met  the  then  Marilyn  Arko;  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Kappa  Alpha  Mu,  the  National  Photographic  Honorary 
Fraternity;  and  earned  a  B.J.  degree. 

From  1959  to  1963,  Mr.  Umehara  was  with  UPI  in  New  York 
City  as  a  Telephoto  operator  and  occasional  photographer. 

In  July  of  this  year,  he  returned  to  UPI  as  a  full-time  photogra¬ 
pher  and  is  now  working  out  of  the  Tokyo  bureau. 

Just  before  he  took  off  for  the  Far  East  a  few  weeks  ago,  Mr. 
Umehara  told  us  this  about  his  four-month  photo  tour: 

“I  still  don’t  consider  myself  an  expert  on  the  subject  of  the 
U.S.  Perhaps,  no  one  can.  But  I  do  know  that  I  had  a  grand  time, 
learned  a  great  deal  and  made  many  new  friends.” 
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we  need  compulsory  arbitra¬ 
tion.”  He  expressed  his  belief 
that  newspaper  collective  bar- 
firaining:  has  lost  its  local  im¬ 
portance  and  is  increasingly 
affected  by  “national  policy,  pat¬ 
terns  and  particulars  of  langu¬ 
age.”  He  declared  “economic 
issues  and  working  conditions 
must  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  local  situation  and  not  on  an 
over-all  national  pattern.” 


On  Loral  Level 


“We  must  remember  that 
newspapers  in  a  given  locality 
must  survive  in  the  particular 
economic  and  competitive  cli¬ 
mate  which  exists  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  area  and  that  economic 
settlements  must  be  made  in 
light  of  over-all  newspaper  con¬ 
ditions  existing  in  that  area 
rather  than  what  has  been 
agreed  to  in  City  A  or  City  B. 

“The  history  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  in  our  business  is  based 
on  free  bargaining  at  the  local 
level.  Our  collective  bargaining 
relationships  are  based  on  toler¬ 
ance,  faith  in  the  powers  of  rea¬ 
son,  and  recognition  and  belief 
in  the  rationality  and  the  good 
will  of  both  local  parties.  Pro¬ 
posals  submitted  at  the  barg^ain- 
ing  table  were  once  the  result  of 
very  careful  study  of  the  needs 
of  union  members  and  com¬ 
plaints  about  existing  conditions 
which  were  obviously  bad,  with 
a  realistic  hope  for  reasonable 
improvement.  In  too  many  in¬ 
stances  they  are  now  substituted 
for  by  a  list  of  complaints  from 
individual  members  or  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  harassing  bargaining 
issues.  Nor  do  I  condone  the 
submission  of  similar  proposals 
by  the  employer. 

“The  result  has  been  that 
negotiations,  too  often,  extend 
on  and  on  and,  in  too  many 
instances,  we  now  see  collective 
bargaining  devolving  into  a 
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power  struggle  where  might 
makes  right  rather  than  reason 
prevailing.  But  is  power  the 
answer?  Is  power  to  be  used  to 
create  a  great  imbalance  of  bar¬ 
gaining  strengfth  for  the  sake  of 
temporary  gains?  Such  gains 
often  weaken  a  newspaper’s 
present  and  future  competitive 
position,  both  within  the  news¬ 
paper  field  and  with  other  com¬ 
petitive  media.  How  long  can 
either  of  us  survive  when 
mutually  destructive  warfare  is 
carried  on  to  the  bitter  and 
sometimes  fatal  end.  We  have 
seen  income  dollars  destined  for 
a  newspaper  diverted  during  a 
strike  to  find  their  way  into 
other  competitive  media  never 
to  be  regained.” 

‘Not  Reactionary* 

Mr.  Patrone  took  up  the  idea 
that  “newspapers  are  behind  the 
times  in  coping  with  automa¬ 
tion.” 

“The  newspaper  business  does 
realize  what  changes  are  in 
store,”  he  said.  “We  are  not 
reactionary.  We  look  continually 
for  new  and  improved  methods 
to  produce  a  commodity  that 
pays  us  all  our  wages.” 

The  question,  he  suggested, 
was  “whether  we  can  introduce 
a  new  method  or  new  expensive 
equipment  with  a  minimum  of 
dislocation  of  our  people  and  yet 
get  efficiency  and  savings  from 
its  use  in  the  light  of  present  or 
obtainable  contract  terms.” 

Mr.  Patrone  paid  tribute  to 
the  ITU  Training  Center  in 
Colorado  Springs,  but  added  it 
was  “not  enough  to  provide 
people  who  are  trained  in  new 
processes.” 

A  way  must  be  found  by 
which  “new  processes  may  be 
introduced  with  the  least  amount 
of  disaccommodation  for  the 
majority  of  present  employees,” 
he  claimed. 

“All  of  the  attrition  formulae 
in  the  world  will  be  of  no  value 
if  the  economics  of  printing 
newspapers  is  such  that  there  is 
no  longer  a  possibility  of  profit 
from  the  operation. 

“Ours  is  a  dual  responsibility. 
For  just  as  a  publisher  has  an 
obligation  to  participate  with  the 
union  in  training  of  men  in  new 
processes,  so  does  the  union  have 
an  obligation  to  furnish  the  men 
and  strive  for  increased  effici¬ 
ency  and  productivity. 

“Just  as  a  publisher  has  an 
obligation  to  attempt  to  work  out 
some  sort  of  reasonable  program 
of  attrition,  so  has  the  union  an 
obligation  to  accept  necessary 
changes  in  a  way  which  will 
enable  publishers  to  utilize  them 
to  full  advantage  without  un¬ 
realistic,  hampering  restrictions. 

“Just  as  a  publisher  has  an 
obligation  to  agree  to  reasonable 
union  security  clauses  and  to 


maintain  a  good  standard  of 
living,  so  too  does  the  union  have 
the  obligation  to  permit  a 
greater  amount  of  flexibility  so 
that  these  goals  may  be 
achieved.” 

‘.No  National  Cure-all’ 

Mr.  Patrone  referred  to  sum¬ 
mit  meetings,  the  possible  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  lalMr  court,  and 
continuing  dialogues  among 
parties  between  contract  nego¬ 
tiations.  He  said  they  may  have 
merit,  but  “must  be  approached 
not  as  a  cure-all  on  a  national 
basis,  but  rather  as  a  treatment 
of  the  symptoms  that  beset  us 
on  a  local  basis. 

“We  must  do  it  ourselves,”  he 
said,  “for  if  we  do  not,  there  are 
too  many  outsiders,  who,  claim¬ 
ing  to  know  all  the  answers, 
would  be  more  than  willing  to 
hold  funeral  rites  over  the  fallen 
bodies  of  the  two  principals. 

“We  must  restore  bargaining 
to  a  free  local  basis.  The  AN  PA 
has  always  endorsed  and  urged 
the  adoption  of  an  international 
arbitration  agreement  for  use 
on  a  local  basis.  A  rigid  position 
on  accepting  so-called  pattern 
settlements  is  in  and  of  itself  a 
paradox,  for  we  find  that  no 
longer  is  it  a  question  of  who 
follows  a  pattern  but  rather  of 
who  sets  it. 

“The  economy  cannot  afford 
any  longer  some  of  the  great 
ov’er leaps  in  wages  that  we  have 
seen  in  recent  months.  We 
cannot  allow  our  relationship 
to  deteriorate  into  a  power 
struggle  because  just  so  many 
chickens  can  be  killed  before  the 
supply  of  eggs  runs  out.” 

Herman  H.  Bidder,  publisher 
of  the  Long  BecLch  Independent, 
Press-Telegram,  and  president 
of  the  Bidder  Newspapers, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  small  city 
publishers,  said  he  believed  all 
strikes  were  wrong,  and  the  way 
to  avoid  strikes  is  to  have  a 
better  understanding.  Those  who 
have  achieved  capability  on  their 
own  rather  than  “had  it  thrust 
upon  you  in  someone’s  will”  can 
speak  better  than  publishers  for 
this  understanding,  he  claimed. 

Integration  was  one  problem 
publishers  faced,  Mr.  Bidder 
added.  “But  how  can  we  ask 
impartiality  if  we  are  trapped 
by  the  rules  11  unions  impose?” 

Mr.  Bidder  noted  the  trend  to 
national  and  regional  news¬ 
papers.  In  this  surge,  he  said, 
small  city  publishers  are  unable 
to  pay  the  scales  ITU  is  im¬ 
posing. 

“The  national  newspaper  trend 
could  grow  quickly,  if  unions  and 
publishers  jointly  conspire  to 
make  expenses  so  great  that  the 
small  papers  cannot  afford  to 
meet  them,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Brown  and  his  four 
fellow-members  of  the  ITU  ex- 
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2  Printing  Unions 
Draft  Merger  Plan 

Washingtok 

Leaders  of  two  printing  trad* 
unions,  the  20,000-meml)er  Inter¬ 
national  Photo  Engravers  Unioi 
of  North  America  and  tlx 
40,000-member  Amalgamated 
Lithographers  of  America,  ban 
reached  a  merger  agreement,  it 
was  announced  by  Georgi 
Meany,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organi¬ 
zations. 

Mr.  Meany  said  he  will  recom¬ 
mend  approval  of  the  propoeed 
merger  to  the  federation’s  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council,  which  convenei 
Aug.  12. 


ecutive  board  announced  they 
would  be  candidates  for  reele^ 
tion  in  May.  All  are  members  of 
the  Progressive  Party.  Suei 
early  decisions  were  termed  un¬ 
precedented  at  meetings  of  that 
party  during  this  conventioa 
They  forecast  a  hard  fight.  Mr. 
Brown  is  bidding  for  a  fourth 
two-year  term. 

The  announced  candidates  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Brown  are  Vice 
Presidents  John  J.  Pilch,  A. 
Sandy  Bevis  and  Joe  Bailey  and 
Secretary-Treasurer  William  R. 
Cloud. 


Strike  Benefits 

Strike  benefits  paid  by  the 
ITU  over  the  past  fiscal  year 
totalled  more  than  $5,500,000, 
convention  delegates  were  ad¬ 
vised. 

A  special  three  percent  assess¬ 
ment  voted  to  fill  the  gap  caused 
by  the  New  York  and  Cleveland  i 
strikes  ended  in  three  montha 
This  was  in  addition  to  the 
normal  one  percent  payment  for 
these  purposes. 

Loans  from  local  unions  and 
a  $1,000,000  transfer  from  the 
union’s  old  age  pension  fund 
were  resorted  to  pending  the 
special  assessment  vote.  All 
loans  have  been  repaid,  Mr. 
Brown  reported. 

The  Portland,  Ore.,  strike 
which  began  in  November,  195J, 
has  cost  the  ITU  more  than 
$3,000,000  in  benefits  and  spe¬ 
cial  assistance,  Mr.  Brown  esti¬ 
mated. 

Financial  reports  to  the  con¬ 
vention  showed  total  strike  fund 
receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
$12,774,712.63.  New  York  bene¬ 
fit  payments  alone  added  up  to 
$3,389,611.67.  Strike  benefit  fund 
assets  were  $1,344,299.71  on 
May  20. 

Defense  fund  expenditurei 
were  listed  at  $2,548,332.08, 
leaving  total  liquid  assets  of 
$164,941.56.  Special  defense  fund 
assets  of  $1,916,366.31  included 
$1,755,000  in  Unitypo  loam 
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'  s:)0,000  in  I'nitypo  stock  and 
$100,000  in  l.abor’s  Daily  stock. 
Secretary-Tivasurer  William 
I  K.  Cloud  reported  fiscal  year 
rxpen'ses  of  $^’0, 133, 488.30  and 
I  income  of  $J0, 034, 261.64.  He 

I-howed  total  ITU  assets  of 
$10,573,897.02. 

The  first  '>0  jjropositions  pre- 
.  nted  to  the  convention  covered 
M epics  ranpinp:  from  strike,  hos- 
Ppital  and  pension  benefits  to 
Union  repulalions  on  new  equip- 
;  li  nt  and  convention  locations. 

• 

4  Georgia  Papers 
Consolidate 

Savannah,  Ga. 
Assets  of  Savannah  and  Au¬ 
gusta  newspapers  were  consoli¬ 
dated  into  a  single  corporation, 
strengtheniiiR  the  financial 
worth  of  the  corporate  structure 
and  bolsterinp  what  officials  said 
would  be  the  capacity  of  the 
four  papers  to  serve  Eastern 
‘  Georgia  and  adjacent  areas  of 
South  Carolina. 

The  action,  announced  by  W. 
S.  Morris,  president  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  enabled 
■  Southeastern  Newspapers  Cor¬ 
poration  to  acquire  the  assets 
of  Savannah  Newspapers  Inc., 
and  Savannah  News-Press  Inc., 
the  two  corporations  to  which 
the  Savannah  Morning  News 
'  and  the  Savannah  Evening 
Press  had  been  financially 
aligned.  In  the  process,  those 
two  corporations,  along  with 
Southeastern  Newspapers  Inc., 
which  operated  the  Augusta 
Chronicle  and  Augusta  Herald, 
were  dissolved  and  all  assets  of 
the  four  papers  consolidated 
into  the  new  structure.  South¬ 
eastern  Newspapers  Corp. 

Mr.  Morris  said  he  plans  no 
changes  in  operating  personnel 
at  any  of  the  four  papers.  Offi¬ 
cers  of  the  new  corporation,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Morris,  are:  Pat 
H.  Rice  Jr.,  vicepresident;  W. 
S.  Morris  III,  vicepresident; 
Lloyd  G.  Eder,  vicepresident; 
Florence  H.  Morris,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Charles  H.  Morris,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher;  W.  S.  Fox,  treasurer  and 
assistant  secretary;  Marie  Le- 
Roy,  secretary. 

• 

Libel  Suit  Dismissed 

Hartford,  Mich. 
A  $100,000  libel  suit  against 
the  publisher  of  the  Hartford 
Pay  Spring,  a  weekly,  has  been 
dismissed  by  Van  Buren  County 
Circuit  Court.  The  suit  was  filed 
in  March,  1961,  by  a  village 
police  officer,  Herbert  Minton, 
who  resigned  and  left  town  after 
a  front  page  editorial  by  the 
publisher.  Jack  Sinclair,  on  Feb. 
9.  1961,  accused  the  officer  of 
alleged  misconduct. 


3  Advertisers 
Elected  to  ABC 

Chicago 

Three  national  advertisers  are 
among  nine  new  members  re¬ 
cently  elected  to  membership  in 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula- 
lations.  In  addition  to  the  na¬ 
tional  advertisers,  new  members 
included  two  daily  newspapers, 
a  weekly  newspaper,  one  maga¬ 
zine,  a  business  publication,  and 
an  associate  member. 

The  national  advertisers  are: 

Dura  Corporation,  Select-A- 
Rest  Division,  Oak  Park,  Mich. 


Royal  Crown  Cola  Company, 
Columbus,  Ga. 

Eastman  Chemical  Products 
Inc.,  New  York  City. 

The  newspapers  are: 

Garden  City  (Kan.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  New  York  Times-Westem 
Edition,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
Baie  Comeau  (Quebec) 
UAquilon,  a  weekly. 

The  new  business  publication 
member  is  Communications  of 
the  Association  for  Commuting 
Machinery,  New  York  City,  and 
the  National  Review,  New  York 
City,  is  the  magazine  member. 
The  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is 
the  new  associate  member. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

FREEDOM 

NEWSPAPERS 

(Holies  Group) 


has  further  added  to  its 
strong  Southern  California 
position  through  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of 


THE  LA  HABRA 
STAR. 

THE  BREA 
PROGRESS 

and  allied  newspapers. 

The  LaHabra  Star  Publishing 
Co.,  sellers,  has  made  an  en¬ 
viable  record  of  public  service 
and  growth. 

VERNON  V.  PAINE. 

Broker, 

ABBOTT  E.  PAINE. 

Associate 


were  honored  to  have  repre¬ 
sented  the  Freedom  News-, 


P.0,  Box  265 
Upland,  California 
demand  for  papers  is  great. 

Now  is  the  time  to  sell.  Perhaps  you 
are  listed  with  others ;  it  makes  no 
difference — list  with  us.  We  give  quick 
action;  we  have  a  number  of  buyers. 
Dixie  Newspaper,  Brokers,  Box  679, 
Gadsden,  Alabama. 

SELECT  NEWSPAPERS  AVAILABLE 
in  South  and  Southeast.  Newspaper 
Service  Company,  Inc,,  P.O,  Dr,  12428, 
Panama  City,  Fla. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif, 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N,  Y, 
Established  1914,  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity, 

DIAL,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 
Buying?  Selling?  Turn  right  to  DIAL! 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CALIF,  Rural  Exclusive  Weekly. 
Above-average  plant.  $95,000  gross, 
$26,000  down.  Steady  growth  for  at 
least  10  years  makes  this  isolated 
property  tops  capital  gainswise.  Joseph 
A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Brokers,  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif, 

CREAM-OF-THE-CROP  WEEKLIES: 
Colo.  $115M-$90M-$70M;  New  Eng. 
$126M;  Ind.  $235M;  Minn.  $70M-$55M  ; 
Wash.  $120M.  Others:  M.  R.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  Ks. 

FLORIDA  WEEKLY-Established  a 
little  over  one  year.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  man  and  wife  team.  Must 
have  enough  capital  to  finance  opera¬ 
tion.  Will  offer  terrific  opportunity  to 
the  right  person.  Write:  Publisher, 
P.O.  Box  1228,  Pensacola,  Florida. 

SO.  CALIF.  SEMI-WEEKLY.  Fast¬ 
growing  suburban  city,  good  plant, 
operating  profit  $70,000  including  serv¬ 
ices  of  owner,  $115,000  down,  good 
terms.  Gross  is  over  half  million.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  i  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr„  Anaheim,  California. 

1.  CALIFORNIA.  One  of  the  more  de¬ 
sired  areas  of  the  state.  1962  volume 
excee<ling  $96,000.  Priced  at  $100,000. 
Terms. 

2.  MIDWEST.  Old  established  weekly. 
1962  volume  excee<led  $116,000.  Pric^ 
at  $145,000  including  the  building. 

3.  SOUTHWEST.  County  seat  semi 
weekly.  Priced  at  $75,000,  one-third 
<lown. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATBS 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 

PART  INTEaiEST,  TWO  ARIZONA 
weeklies.  Due  to  illness,  minor  or 
controlling  stock,  two-paper  chain 
gross  $i75M-$183M  yearly.  Buyer 
should  have  at  least  $30M  cash  to 
qualify.  DEAN  SELLERS.  Newspaper 
Broker.  625  E.  Main,  Mesa,  Ariz. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  For  Sale 


GERMANY 

Old  and  well-known  editor  of  a  WEST 
GERMAN  SPORT  JOURNAL  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  associate,  or  buyer.  Pur¬ 
chasing  price:  about  $300,000.  Box 
199,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities 

CAUF.  CONTROLLED  CIRC.  WKLY. 
group  serving  3  contig.  communities 
grossing  $700,000  per  annum  with  6,000 
voluntary  pd.  circ.  now  planning  con¬ 
version  to  daily  about  first  of  year. 
Need  dept,  heads  with  daily  exp.  able 
invest  $10,000  up  to  provide  know-how 
and  capital  to  keep  pace  with  rapid 
growth  of  trade  area  and  these  news¬ 
papers  (sales  up  700%  in  7  yrs.). 
Million  dollar  15,000  pd.  a.m.  daily 
reasonably  foreseen  in  3  to  5  yrs.  Many 
new  chain  stores  opening  each  yr.. 
impulation  exploding.  Price  is  right 
now  if  you  are  qualified  and  eager  to 
move  ahead.  Salaries  from  $8,000  up, 
depending  on  your  exp.  and  ability. 
Box  136,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW.SPAPER  SERVICES 

Consultants 

SWITCHING  TO  OFFSET?  Setting  up 
a  new  plant?  Is  your  problem  H()W? 
A  coordinated  program  with  an  advisor 
should  l>e  worked  out  before  you  make 
mistakes.  For  outline  and  fee  schedule, 
write:  Ekl.  Seney,  1260  S.E.  7th  Ave., 
Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 

Job  Printing 

PUBLISHING  FACILITIES 

Publisher  has  6800  sq.  ft.  office  space 
mid-town  NYC:  will  divide.  Telewriter 
connection  to  Washington.  D.C.,  Pitts. 
Circulation  fulfillment,  direct  mail. 
Black  &  white  newspaper  comp(»ition 
and  press  facilities  available  on  job  or 
contract  basis.  Call  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Area  Code  212,  LO  3-6563,  or  write 
Box  982,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRINT  IT  IN  FLORIDA 
Fast  web  offset  at  Newspress  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  431,  St.  Petersburg  33731 

ROTARY  OFFSET 

PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE  on  new 
Goss  Suburban  for  newspapers,  other 
work.  From  paste-up  or  complete  job, 
hot  or  cold  type.  Competitive  prices, 
with  top  (luality  a  bonus.  For  quota¬ 
tion  call  or  write:  Norman  Harrington, 
The  Star-Democrat,  Easton,  Maryland. 
Code.  301,  TA  2-1500. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 
Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

ERECnNG.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 


PRINTING  PRESS 
INSTALLATIONS 


•  Dismantling 

•  Moving 

•  Storage 


•  Repairing 

•  Trucking 

•  Erecting 
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L.  I.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS.  INC. 

5002  South  Hanna  Street 
Fort  Wayne.  Indiana 
Phone  744-3295 

Contact:  Gary  Griffin  or  Bill  Davis 
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Equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACt 


('timpoKin/f  Rn»m 

intertypS 

MODEL  F-4/4  Mixer  —  4/90  &  4/34 
mags. — 4  Molds  i 

MODEL  G-4  Mixer  —  2/90  &  2/72  i 
mags. — 6  Molds 

MODEL  G-4/2  Mixer  —  2/90.  2/72  & 
2/34  mags.— 6  Molds 
MODEL  H-3  Headletter  Machine  — 
3/72  mags. — 4  Molds 

LINOTYPES 

MODEL  33  RANGEMASTER  Head- 
letter  Machine  —  2/90  &  2/72  wide 
mags.-— 6  Molds 

MODEL  30  MIXER  —  4/90  &  4/34  ! 
mags. — 6  Molds 

All  with  Quadders,  Saws,  Blowers, 
Ellectric  Pots,  Feeders,  A.C.  Motors 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  , 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4B90 


TAKE  OVra  LEASE  on  offset  com¬ 
posing  equipment.  Friden  recorder,  re¬ 
producer,  iVpro.  Varityper,  Headliner.  | 
Will  discount  10%.  All  new!  News, 
2769  E.  Atlantic  Blvd.,  Pompano 
Beach,  Fla. 


BETTER  STEREXITYPE  CHASES  are 
here!  j.m.  “Luminite"  Chases  have  ; 
one-piece  frames- -no  welds,  no  struc-  . 
tural  weakness.  Uniformly  machined 
to  your  own  true  type  high  j;  .001".  j 
Try  one.  Jack  Moore  Newspaiwr  Pro-  i 
duction  Outfitter  560  Eastland  Road,  j 
Berea.  Ohio. 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLEIS 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.**  $94.50  to  $97.50.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Write  for  litera¬ 
ture. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin,  N.  C. 

World*s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-1513 


PerforaUtr  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPB-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  EUxjnomy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256.  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 


Prestes  &  Machinery 

PRESS  MOTOR— 75  H.P.,  870  R.P.M.. 
A.C..  3  PH.  60  CY.  Newly  wound, 
completely  reconditioned.  10  H.P. 
Inching  Motor.  A.C.,  825  R.P.M.  The 
Lima  Citizen,  Lima,  Ohio. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates  j 

Liae  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE  i 
lasertiee  ' 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  tines  ®  SOc  per  line  each 
i  insertion;  3  tines  ®  90c;  2  (8  $1.(K>; 

!  1  tine  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  25c 

-  for  bm  service  and  count  as  1  addi- 
1  tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  nininun. 

;  Air-nail  service  on  blind  adt  $1.00  extra. 

.  Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippints,  etc., 

^  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until  | 
direct  request  is  nade  for  then.  E&P  ! 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSINCATIONS: 

4  tines  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion:  . 
3  tines  <S  $1.35;  2  9  $1.45;  1  tine 
$LK  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  nininun.  Air-nail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra.  , 

-  DISPLAT  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of  I 
i  rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 

chanpes  your  classified  ad  to  “classified 
display."  The  rate  for  Classified  Display  | 
is  K.50  per  apaf*  li"* — $35  per  colunn 
inch  nininun  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

■  tSO  Third  Av*.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.,  10022 
I  PhoM  PLoao  2-70S0 


Presaes  &  Machinery 

GOSS  PRESS  j 

Double  Octuple  | 

Anti-Friction  Model 
Full  ROP  COLOR 

8  Roller  Bearing  Unite 

2  Single,  2  Double  Reverse 
2  Colortrol  Half  Decks 

1  Color  Arrangement 

2  Plate  &  1  Blanket  Cyl. 

2  Double  Folders  22^" 

3-96  &  1-112  page  folders 
Balloon  Former-Bay  Window 

8  Reels,  Tensions,  Pasters 
2  200  HP  AC  Motor  Drives 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

BTxcliiBive 

Sales  Representatives 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.  j 

INLAND.  NEWSPAPER  I 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo.  ^ 


COLOR  HUMP  UNIT 

for  Hoe  **Sim|ilex**  Press 
2234"  cutoff 


COLOR  HUMP  UNITS 

for  Goss  Arch-type-Unit,  Hoe  Unit  or  , 
Duplex  Semi-cylindrical  iiresses.  22%"  . 
I>age  cutoff.  Goss  Arch-tyi>e-Unit  press 
23]“,"  cutoff.  Write  for  particulars.  | 

riV.K.tDK  YOt  R  PRESS  KtjriPM|.OT  j 

NEWSPAPER 
EQUIPMENT  SERVICES,  INC.  i 

P.  O.  Box  1144 — Sta.  A,  San  Mateo,  Cal.  ' 


HIGH  SPEED  HOE 
DOUBLE  FOLDER  | 

23-9/16"  cut-off,  serial  #  2916,  age 
1940,  rated  52,000  per  hour,  up  to  96 
pages,  with  heavy  duty  conveyors,  j 
Available  immediately,  located  in  i 
Miami,  Fla.  i 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ! 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590  j 


HOE  PRESSES 

30  Units  vertical  and  3  Units  arch  | 
design,  23-9/16  cut-off  Equipped  with  j 
5  folders  in  24  unit  line  and  one  folder 
in  9  unit  line.  Priced  at  $1500.  per  | 
unit  &  per  folder,  these  presses  are  in  | 
good  condition.  Available  fall  1963. 
Your  inspection  invited  to  view  equip-  I 
ment  in  operation.  I 

Contact:  Production  Office  i 

TELEGRAM  PUBLISHING  CO.  LTD.,  , 
Toronto-1  Canada. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  UNITS  —  Two 
units  with  long  side  frames,  one  with 
reverse  for  color,  both  with  thrust 
adjustments  on  plate  cylinders,  extra 
roll  arms  and  cat  walks  included,  all 
you  need  to  make  your  16  into  a  24 
page  press.  Midway  Press,  11973 
Rivera  Rd.,  Santa  Fe  Springs,  Calif. 


6  scon  PRESS  UNITS 

Two  Color  Cylinders,  28-9/16"  cut-off. 

6  GOSS  UNITS 

Two  Color  Cylinders,  22%"  cut-off. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

(JOSS  PRESS 

Length  paper  page,  23-9/16" 

4  Units,  2  pages  wide 
64  Pages  tabloid  collect 
Spot  color 
(Complete  stereo 
Now  in  operation 
Box  178,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Preggeg  &  Machinery 


Presses  &  Machinery 


FOR  SALE 


GOSS 

8-UNIT  PRESS 
23-9/16  Cut-Off 


LIQUIDATION  SALE  OF 
COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

40  pp.  Goss  press,  23-9/16"  cutoff,  ookt 
hump,  2  plates  wide,  two  folders  ii 
tandem  (one  with  quarter  folder)  ist  ii 
operation. 


Now  set  for  59"  paper 
Two  modern  color  humps  —  4  Cai>co 
fountains 

Two  Cline  Westinghouse  125  H.P.  A.C. 
Drives. 


24  pp.  Scott  press,  23-9/16"  cutoff,  doq. 
ble  color  hump.  2  plates  wide,  h^  4 
quarter  folder,  does  fine  3  and  4  coht 
work,  see  in  operation. 


8  Heels  and  tension 
Extra  parts  and  rollers 
Two  complete  control  lioards 
Also  conveyor  equipment 


This  press  equipment  now  available, 
will  divide. 


Halverson  Stuffing  Machines.  Five  4 
liocket  complete  vacuum  equipment. 
Handles  to  64-paKe  sections,  4,590  |ier 
hour  each  machine.  Good  o|>erating  con¬ 
dition.  $2000.09 


G.  R.  Benedict 
Business  Manager 
Evansville  Printing  Corporation 
201  N.W.  Second  St. 
Evansville,  Indiana 


SCOTT  PRESS— 223/4 


3  UNrrS  —  DOUBLE  POLDER  — 
BALLOO'N  FORMER  COLOR  (TYL- 
INDER  and  REVERSE  —  SCOTT  3- 
ARM  REELS  and  JONES  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  THaJSIONS  —  AC  126  HP  2 
MOTOR  PRESS  DRIVE. 


These  are  steel  cylinder,  roller  bearing 
units  installed  new  in  1938  and  have 
heavy  duty  3  to  2  double  folder.  May 
he  inspected  in  oiieration  on  spot  or 
full  color  work  and  can  be  immediately 
available. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


32-PAGE  TUBULAR  —  double  width, 
double  folder,  22% "  cut-off;  now  run¬ 
ning;  $900.00  per  page  or  beet  offer. 
MACEY-STrr(7H-A-FOLD.  model  700, 
sheet  size  up  to  11%  x  17% — now  used 
in  T.V.  supplement  production,  5,000 
per  hour;  $3,500,  or  best  offer. 
FOSTER  HEAVY  DUTY  MAT 
ROLLER— $2,600— or  best  offer. 

All  items  subject  to  prior  sale. 

Paul  lannuzzi,  (Jen.  Mgr. 
DAISONS  PUBUCATIONS  LIMITED 
14  Bentworth  Ave., 

Toronto  19,  Ontario,  Canada 


Hoe  4-color  web  perfecting  offset  prsa, 
23-9/16"  cutoff,  prints  16  full  pages  whk 
4  colors  each  page,  adaptable  to  64  py. 
all  black,  twin  folders,  electronic  regis 
ter,  automatic  roll  changer,  process  coht 
camera,  platemaking  and  all  tiecsMsq 
equipment.  Ideal  for  4-color  comia, 
magazines,  circulars,  tabloids  and  nsss 
papers. 

2  metal  pots  (one  gas,  one  electric)  fig 
router,  curv^  router,  casting  hot 
shaver,  band  saws,  metal  pump  aH 
other  stereo  equipment. 

3 —  No.  30  Linotype  Mixers 

4 —  No.  14  Linotyiies 
1— G-2  Intertype 

All  machines  in  good  condition  ug 
operating. 

Over  100  fonts  of  Linotype  matt. 

Ludlow  with  160  cases  of  modern  tjtt 
faces. 

2  Elrods,  many  molds. 

Vandercook  page  proof  press. 

46  turtles,  47  steel  chases,  saws,  mitg- 
ing  machines,  metal  trucks,  storage  ok 
inets,  galleys,  racks,  other  equipment 

32"  power  cutter,  nearly  new  air  «» 
pressor,  light  fixtures,  fans,  hydrubt 
platform  elevator,  Bunn  tying  rnaebiai. 
typewriters,  desks,  electric  drinkhq 
fountains,  many  other  items. 


21  N. 


EAST  ST.  LOUIS  PRESS 

Main  St.  East  St.  Louis,  III 

BRidge  1-1480 


8  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 


Arch  Type  Units,  2  double  foldm. 
22%"  cut-off.  2  reverse  cylinders,  i 
color  humps,  6  sets  of  angle  bars,  2-lM 
HP  AC,  O-W  drives,  Cline  reels,  CUit 
tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors.  Availabtaa 
or  about  September  Ist.  Will  divide, 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 


"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11164  Saticoy  St..  Sun  Valley,  Cklit 


Stereotype 


Pony  Autoplate  23-9/16"  Cut-Off.  7/lf 
thick  plates,  now  available.  Georgs  C 
Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter,  Eighth,  Double,  Parallel  and 
Combinations.  Portable  or  stationary 
for  all  rotary  presses. 

OKLA.  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS,  Inc. 

1637  W.  Main.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Call:  CE  6-8841 


STA-HI  AUTOFORMER:  Exeellw 
condition  —  pace.  Cut-off  to  23% 
$760  on  floor,  Kentucky  New  Eiz 
Hopkinsville.  Ky. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


HOE  PRESS 
Length  i>aper  pages,  22%" 
2  Units,  4  pages  wide 
64  Tabloid  pages  collect 
1  Polder 
Complete  stereo 
Now  in  operation 
Box  204,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4III 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 


20-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 
16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 
4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
Vacuum-back  Stereo,  Equip, 


Linotypes — Intertypes-  -Ludlowi 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESBNTATIVB 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  T- 


PLEASE  STATE  BEST  CASH  PRIC* 
on  12  to  16-page  Tubular  press  ttf 
give  details.  Box  129,  Elditor  A  Pi^ 
lisher. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


LUDLOW*S  47-H  SAMSON  MATS  » 
48  and  72  point,  caps,  lower  a*l 
figures.  News  Pub.  Co.,  Tell  City, 


(2)  COX-O-TYPE  PRESSES  in  first- 
class  condition.  Can  be  sold  twinned  or 
separately.  Improved  color  unit  on  one 
press.  Available  about  Nov.  1.  Kelley 
A  Jamison,  Inc.,  239  Court  Ave., 
Memphis  4,  Tenn. 


SOUTHERN  NE3WSPAPER  will  W 
cash  for  good  used  Ludlow  and/> 
Elrod.  Write  fully.  Box  174,  Elditor  t 
Publisher. 


HEAVY  DUTY  MAT  ROLLER.  Wt* 
giving  price,  etc.,  to:  Geo.  Bauer,  Hg 
ald-’Tribune,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
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Help  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Administrative  I 

Display  Advertising  i 

Display  Advertising  1 

Editorial 

TAX  BJXPEKT.  full-time  and  superviae 
management:  or  non-reeident  or  retired 
nowioaDer  t  a  x  auditor-consultant. 
Dailies.  Box  194,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

young  man  with  ambition  for 
ownership  of  exclusive  county  seat 
weekly  in  Krowing  area  of  Zone  7. 
As  assistant  pubiisher,  must  be  able  to 
handle  reporting  and  advertising.  Box 
198.  Editor  &  I*ublisher. 

business  .manager  —  Aggressive, 
ambitious,  energetic,  live  moneymaker. 
Kree  hand  to  Imild  advertising,  circu¬ 
lation.  run  plant.  Small  daily,  striving 
city,  enormous  imssibilities  tri-county 
field  Zone  8.  Inexpensive  living,  morlest 
udary.  rewarding  lionus.  Write  fully. 
Box  241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGER-EDITOR  NEEDED  imme¬ 
diately.  Farm  cooiierative  publication 
needs  exirerienced  man  to  take  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  erlitorial  policy,  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation.  Good  o)>por- 
tunity  for  right  man.  Reply:  Coopera¬ 
tive  Digest,  416  East  State  St.,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

4rtist$-Cartoonists 

WANTEID:  General  editorial  artist- 
cartoonist  immediately  for  Sunday 
newspaper  with  own  magazine.  Box 
132.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

MOVE  TO  CALIFORNIA!  Young  man 
needed  for  Home  Delivery  district, 
medium-sizetl  daily.  Cash  bond  re¬ 
quired.  References  will  be  checked. 
Sbwid  have  at  least  1-year  experience 
with  "Little  Merchant  Plan.”  Box  116, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

- - 

nRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Zone 
2  weekly,  going  semi-weekly.  Be  one 
of  four  top-man  teem.  Nee<i  knowl¬ 
edge  of  "Little  Merchant”  Plan.  Profit- 
sharing  incentive  plan  -f-  opportunity 
for  stock  lionus.  Box  234,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

Position  open  for  AGGRESSIVE 
CLASSIHED  SALES  MANAGER,  able 
to  train,  supervise  and  generate  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  sales  force.  Copywriting 
and  layout  experience  essential.  Salary 
commensurate  with  qualifications.  Send 
complete  resume  and  photograph  to 
Fred  Dunster.  CAM,  Oakland  Tribune, 
P.O.  Box  509,  Oakland,  California 
94604. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  —  Here 
is  an  exceptional  opportunity  with 
great  potential  for  experienced  CAM 
or  assistant  ready  to  move  up.  Desire 
man  with  progressive  promotional 
idw,  staff  and  sales  organizational 
ability.  Immediate  opening  —  tierma- 
nent  position.  Top  salary,  paid  vaca¬ 
tion,  life  insurance,  hospitalization. 
Tension,  other  lienefits.  Confidential. 
B.  F.  Dauliel,  The  News-Messenger, 
Fremont.  Ohio. 

Display  Advertising 

NEEDED  AT  ONCE!  —  Advertising 
Representative  for  Virginia’s  second 
largest  weekly  paper.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  lay-out  and  sales.  Good  op- 
P^unity  for  right  man.  Apply: 
Randall  E.  Brannon.  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  Loudoun  Times-Mirror,  Lees¬ 
burg.  Virginia. 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP  has  opening  for 
•d  staff  man.  Some  experience  desired. 
Jjo^  advancement  iiossibilities.  Write: 
Wiliam  Burfeindt,  Daily  Sentinel, 
Woodstock.  Ill. 

^VERTISING  DIRECTOR:  Large 
Midwest  group  of  suburban  newspapers 
bss  a  challenging  position  for  an  ag- 
ktassive  experienced  man  with  ability 
“  rtl  and  direct  staff.  Great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  Send  com- 
Plsts  resume  to  Box  202,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  i 

ADVERTISING  j 

SALESMAN  I 

THE  SACRAMEINTO  BEE  has  an  op-  ■ 
ening  for  versatile,  experienced  adver-  | 
tising  salesman.  Good  layout  ability  and  I 
a  proven  record  on  new  business  and 
overall  linage  productions  are  impor¬ 
tant,  Expanding  market  area.  Job  of- 
ers  excellent  opportunity,  employee 
benefits.  Send  detailed  experience  and 
I>ersonal  data  resume  to: 

Personnel  Dept. 

THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
Sacramento,  California 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY  seeks  creative  ad 
salesman.  Excellent  proposition  for 
thoroughly  experienced  producer,  Ap- 
I>ly:  Bayou  Gazette,  P.  O.  Box  1228, 
Pensacola,  Fla. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  suburban 
weekly  southern  Westchester.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  energetic,  capable  ad  man. 
Salary  range:  (5,000  to  (8,000.  Write 
full  particulars.  Box  190,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AGGRHSSIVE  DISPLAY  Advertising 
Salesman  to  sell  and  service  retail  ac¬ 
counts.  Leading  Ohio  community  daily. 
Apply :  L.  C.  Troyer,  Record-Courier, 
Kent,  Ohio. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  or  saleswoman 
for  suburban  newspaper  group.  Must 
be  a  proven  producer.  Excellent  salary 
and  commission  arrangement.  One  of 
the  Mid-West's  finest  cities.  Send  full 
resume  and  references.  Box  192,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  PUBLISHER  seeks  creative, 
eager  magazine  space  salesman.  Must 
be  free  to  travel.  Excellent  proposition 
for  real  producer!  Apply:  Southern 
Publishing  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  1228,  Pensa¬ 
cola,  Fla. 

LOCAL  SALESMAN  POSITION  OPEN 
on  11.000  daily.  Looking  for  young 
man,  draft-exempt,  who  is  ambitious 
and  willing  to  learn  layout  and  copy 
writing.  Must  be  neat  dresser  and  able 
to  meet  the  public.  Good  salary,  em¬ 
ploye  profitsharing  plan,  pension  plan 
and  group  insurance.  Write  complete 
resume  first  letter.  Give  education, 
job  experience  and  references.  Include 
photo.  General  Manager.  Mount  Vernon 
News,  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio. 

AD  MANAGER-EDITOR  wanted  im¬ 
mediately  for  weekly  in  growing  sub¬ 
urban  area.  Base  salary  (100  -j-  per¬ 
centage  of  profits.  Expenses  paid.  Zone 
3.  Write  fully  to:  Box  230,  Editor  & 
I*ublisher. 

TOP  RETAIL  SALESMAN  to  handle 
major  accounts.  We  want  the  kind  of 
man  who  aspires  to  ho  a  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  has  that  kind  of 
ability.  This  job  offers  an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  with  unlimited  iiossibilities 
for  a  man  whose  future  is  ahead  of 
him.  Advertising  manager  or  top  retail 
man  presently  on  a  mid-western  news¬ 
paper  might  find  this  a  most  desirable 
move.  Department  store  selling^experi- 
ence  desirable.  All  applications  held 
confidential.  Write  Louis  D.  Young, 
Advertising  Director,  The  Indianapolis 
Times,  A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper. 

ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALES— Must 
lie  steady  worker  and  willing  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  community  activities.  Mail 
resume  to:  Montgomery  Pub,  Co.,  Ft. 
Washington,  Pa. 

CAN  YOU  SELL  ADVERTISING  and 
job  printing?  Well-established  Florida 
firm  has  opening  for  self-starter  with 
idea<i.  As  volume  increases,  the  two 
would  be  separated.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  216,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN 

TO  WOllK  WITH  SHOI*PIXO 
Due  to  fast  expanding  metroimlitan 
area  and  creation  of  many  iierimeter 
shopping  renters  and  shopping  areas, 
we  are  looking  for  a  man  who  has  a 
good  sales  background  and  experience 
in  organizing  groups  of  merchants 
and  planning  ther  shopping  renter 
Iiromotions.  Must  have  goo<l  leadership 
ability  and  promotional  background 
and  lie  able  to  talk  the  "merchants’ 
language.”  Retail  display  exiierience 
very  helpful.  Send  full  )>urticulars, 
including  past  earnings,  to  Box  133, 
Elitor  &  Publisher,  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential. 

GROUP  NEWSPAPER  OPERATION 
has  oiienings  for  young,  aggressive  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen.  F7ne  chance  for 
ailvancement.  Guo<l  i>ny  and  l>enefits. 
Write:  A.  V.  Lund,  Shaw  NewspaiTers,- 
Dixon,  III. 

MATURE  WOMAN  with  at  least  five 
years’  experience  to  handle  Display 
Advertising  in  territory  of  exclusive 
stores  and  shotie.  Must  have  imagina¬ 
tion  and  ability  to  make  attractive 
layouts.  Write  giving  all  details  to 
J.  E.  Miller,  Advertising  Manager, 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune,  Sarasota,  E'la. 

TWO  RETAIL  SPACE  SALESMEN: 
one  to  l>ecome  lulvertising  manager. 
OptM>rtunity  with  fast  growing  Zone 
2  weekly  near  metro  areas.  Ambition 
rewarde<l  with  rash  and  stock  i>ar- 
ticipation.  Box  243,  Elitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER  needed  by 
10,000  circulation  doily  in  Pocono 
Mountains.  Conunand  of  English  lan- 
guage  required.  Freedom  of  expression 
and  initiative  encouraged.  Send  qualifl- 
rations  to:  Daily  Record,  Stroudsburg, 
Pa.,  or  call  Area  Code  717  421-3000. 

DESK  MAN 

Experienced  copy  reader  (under  36) 
whose  ideas  r^ect  the  freshness, 
sparkle  and  enthusiasm  we  generate 
in  our  news  treatment.  Job  places  a 
l>remium  on  originality,  awareness 
and  aggressiveness.  Send  complete 
resume,  including  salary  requirements, 
to:  Howard  Kleinberg,  News  ^itor, 
Miami  News,  Miami,  ^orida. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  on  Southeastern  Ohio 
county  seat  daily,  able  to  organize 
time  and  use  camera.  Good  future  for 
right  man.  State  salary  expected,  ’ne 
Daily  Sentinel,  Pomeroy,  Ohio. 

GOOD.  RIGHT-HAND  MAN  NEXDED 
—  one  who  can  handle  any  desk  and 
knows  sports.  Excellent  chance  for 
advancement.  University  community. 
Zone  3.  Box  191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONALLY-RECOGNIZED  subur- 
ban  newspaper  chain  has  staff  opening 
for  experienced  man.  Prefer  college 
graduate.  To  handle  news  coverage  and 
features  in  prestige  suburban  com- 
inunity.  Young,  award-winning  staff; 
vigorous  editorial  policy;  many  com¬ 
pany  tonefits.  Send  full  resume,  photo, 
any  clips  to;  Charles  E.  Hayes,  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor,  Paddock  Publications  Inc., 
Arlington  Heights,  III. 


IMMEDIATE  OPE2NING 
Reporter  and/or  wire  desk  trainee 
ne^ed  on  6,000  daily  a.m.  paper  in 
Southwestern  Pennsylvania  resort  area. 
Box  110,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

WANTEID.  GENERAL  REPORTER.  ; 
by  Virginia  p.m.  daily,  circ.  14,000,  I 
with  outstanding  fringe  benefits.  Must 
be  able  to  take  occasional  photos.  Write 
iwrsonal  summary  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  90,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN'S  CLUB  NEWS  EDITOR: 

Opportunity  with  a  future  for  an 
energetic  and  resourceful  person.  Start 
on  or  about  September  1,  1963.  Direct 
summary  of  experience  and  references 
to  Personnel  Manager,  The  Cincinnati 
EInquirer,  617  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati  1, 
Ohio. 

CHALLENGING 

SPOT 

for  top-flight  reporter  who  wants  to  do 
a  thorough  job  of  covering  municipal 
beat  including  city  council,  school 
board,  police,  court  and  features  for 
national  award-winning,  rapidiy-grow- 
ing,  medium-sized  daily  on  the  fringe 
of  the  N.Y.C.  metropolitan  area.  Need 
real  digger  with  writing  flair  to  re¬ 
port  accurately  and  fairly  without  out¬ 
side  pressure.  Reliability,  responsibility, 
initiative  are  essential.  Night  side,  cor 
a  must.  Top  pay,  best  Iwnefits.  Op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Right  spot 
for  man  (or  woman)  to  display  talents. 
Box  134,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

DESK-REWRITE.  NighU.  Afternoon 
and  Sunday  morning  suburban  daily. 
San  EVancisco  Bay  area.  Box  144, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  REPORTER  WANTED.  Right 
man  would  become  Sports  Elditor. 
Area  on  Jersey  coast  famous  for  boat¬ 
ing.  fishing,  etc.  Weekly  newspaper 
building  a  new  plant  and  has  eye  oh 
daily  side.  EMU  details,  etc.  Box  1(6, 
Elditor  &  Publisher, 

YOUNG  REPORTER  or  J-grad  with 
real  feature  writing  flair  —  and  clips 
to  prove  it  —  for  Great  Lakes  daily. 
26,000  circulation.  Send  photo,  samples. 
Box  172,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY 

One  of  the  nation’s  most  progressive 
smaller  dailies  (27,000  circulation)  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Great  Lakes  area  is 
searching  for  a  reporter,  preferably 
one  who  can  also  use  a  camera.  Here’s 
what  we’ve  got  for  the  right  man :  Top 
pay  scale,  higher  than  most  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  ,  .  ,  just  about  every 
benefit  plus  profit-shsuring  .  ,  .  talented 
associates  ...  a  publisher  who  isn’t 
a  hardnoee  ...  a  town  with  a  future. 
Perhaps  your  future  oigmrtunity  is  in 
this  town.  Tell  us  about  yourself. 

Box  182,  Elditor  &  Publisher 

TRAVEL  WRITEIR-EDITOR  for  inter¬ 
national  sports  travel  directory.  Write: 
P.  O.  Box  224,  Cambridge-38,  Mass. 

YOUNG  EDITOR  WANTED  for  job 
with  small  weekly.  Zone  2.  Salary 
(4,000.  Box  188,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND  WOMAN— For  general 
news,  photography,  society,  on  fast¬ 
growing  California  coast  weekly  offset 
newspatier  group.  2-3  years’  experience, 
car  required.  Howard  Seelye,  Box  2400, 
Palos  Veixles  Peninsula,  (Mlif. 

DEISKMAN  for  Connecticut  daily.  Gen¬ 
eral  copy  reading,  news  wire  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Fast-growing,  Excellent 
l>enefits.  Box  222,  &litor  &  Publisher. 

DEISK  MAN  for  So.  Carolina  daily. 
State  experience,  salary  expected.  Box 
240,  Elditor  &  FMblisher. 

DBSKMAN-REPORTER  for  3-staff 
newsroom  on  small,  5-day  daily  in  a 
coming  area  with  building  of  dams. 
Must  (lefinitely  know  how  to  coordinate 
work  with  shop.  Darkroom  procedure, 
Scan-A-Graver  operation  desirable.  Was 
paying  excess  of  (6,500  above  fringes. 
State  salary  requirement,  experience. 
Send  pix.  No  calls  or  wires.  Healthful 
climate,  mountains,  scenery,  fishing, 
camping,  hunting.  Montrose  (Colo.) 
Press. 

EDITOR- WRITEIR ;  personal  invest¬ 
ment  national  business  magazine;  6- 
figure  salary;  NYC  area.  Box  210/ 
Elditor  &  Publisher, 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  ANTED 

- 

HELP  W.4NTI  1) 

Editorial  | 

Editorial  \ 

Editorial  | 

Mechanical 

EDITOR  WANTED  for  a  Management 
publication  located  in  New  York  City. 
Box  21H.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  WANTED  for  monthly  state¬ 
wide  rural  publication,  65,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Immediate  opening.  Salary  open. 
Group  insurance — paid  vacation — retire¬ 
ment  plan- -  other  lienehts.  Excellent 
Midwest  location.  Contact :  Dail  Gibbs, 
S.  D.  Rurai  Electric  Association,  Box 
157,  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  phone  EL,  2-8541 
or  EL  2-8087. 


NEED  GOOD  NEWS  REPORTER  for 
excelient  Central  Indiana  morning 
daily,  7,500  circulation.  Must  have 
"nose  for  news."  All  beats.  References 
required.  Contact:  R.  E’.  Lashbrook. 
Morning  Times.  FVankfort,  Ind. 


NORTH  CENTRAL  OHIO  8,000  daily 
needs  general  reporter,  preferably  with 
some  camera-dark  room  experience. 
Box  212,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER.  TAXES;  national 
magazine:  5-figure  salary :  NYC  area. 
Box  282,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

WRITER 


REPORTEni  for  women’s  news  depart¬ 
ment  29,0(K)  circulation  daily.  Job  in¬ 
volves  writing  club,  social  news  plus 
features  about  family  living,  fashions, 
food.  Modern  plant  in  prosi«rous  com¬ 
munity.  Good  salary,  many  extra  hen^ 
fits.  Write  details,  education,  experi¬ 
ence  to  Box  235,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  MAN  WE  WANT  is  now  writing 
editorials  on  a  newspaper  of  300,000 
or  more.  He  has  leadership  potential, 
originality,  and  a  compelling  urge  to 
shai>e  policy.  He  knows  he  could  write 
outstanding  editorials  on  a  strong 
daily  in  a  somewhat  smaller  city,  one 
of  the  cultural  centers  of  the  North¬ 
east  United  States.  Top  benefit  pro¬ 
gram.  Metn>politan  salary  leN’el.  Box 
244,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  general  assignment  and 
education  beat,  on  award-winning  Mid¬ 
west  daily.  Write  Box  239,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher, 


REPORTER.  FEATURE  WRlTEUt. 
Young  Zone  2  weekly  i>a(>er,  going 
semi-weekly.  Will  take  earnest  recent 
graduate.  Plenty  of  room  at  the  top 
for  fact  diggers.  Box  238,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  for  growing 
quarteriy  magazine  with  intemationai 
circulation  among  landscape  architects, 
architects,  city  planners  and  related 
groups.  Editorial  and  production.  Begin 
at  $7,500.  Send  resume  of  education, 
professional  experience  and  references 
to :  Grady  Clay.  Editor,  LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITEC'l'URB  Quarterly,  344  South 
Peterson  Avenue.  Louisville  6.  Ky. 


FARM  EDITOR 

Firm  preparing  variety  of  company 
pubiications  needs  strong  reporter,  edi¬ 
tor.  photographer.  Farm  and  agricul- 
turai  college  background.  Fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  growth.  Box  220,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MUSIC  CRITIC 


METROPOLITAN  DAILY,  Zone  2.  is 
seeking  a  man  who  can  do  everything 
in  the  lively  arts,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  music  criticism,  long-hair 
variety.  City  has  one  of  world’s  great 
orchestras  and  top  opera  companies. 
Applicant  also  should  be  capable  of 
stage  and  screen  reviewing,  editing 
and  makeup.  Send  complete  resume  to: 
Box  225,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


TWO  REPORTERS  WANTED,  pre¬ 
ferably  with  journalism  training  and 
newsroom  experience,  for  work  on  13.- 
000  Western  N.  Y.  afternoon  daily. 
E'orty  hour  week  and  good  fringe 
benefits.  Send  resume  to:  Elaston  Ei- 
liott.  Assistant  Editor,  Union-Sun  & 
Journai,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  — 
Pressroom  Forer  n  for  iiight 
Union  shop.  C.or  60,000  daily 
extra  iiress  runs.  Good  (luy,  1 
and  vacation.  Write  full  details  la  l 
letter.  Box  100,  Editor  &  riiblislMr, 


m 


Free  Lance 


REAL  SHARP  STRINGER  WANTED 
to  do  a  hard-hitting  weekly  column  on 
New  York  (Winchell  stylel.  ^nd 
sample,  photos,  price,  references  to: 
J.  G.  Velna,  Editor,  National  Informer, 
.3913  W.  North  Ave.,  Chicago-47.  No 
chicken-writers  need  appiy. 


REPORTERS.  DESKMEN,  for  daily 
newspapers  in  El&P  Zones  5.  7  and  8. 
^perienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  fuli  typewritten  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
7  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago  3,  Ill. 


REPOR’HNG  CHALLENGE  for  col¬ 
lege  man.  1  to  2  years’  experience. 
Nationally-recognized  daily  with  up-to- 
date  policies.  For  the  man  who  wants 
to  grow.  Zone  1.  Box  224,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  PHOTOGRAPHERS: 
Work  with  attorneys.  private-eyes, 
spare  time.  Good  fees.  Box  246,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


—COMPOSING  ROOM  EDREM.4S. 
Suburban  daily  of  40,0(M|  aft«] 
circulation,  seeks  foreman  with  p 
record  of  leadership  in  union  sht. 
C!g>able  of  planning  and  orgaaiii 
a  large  composing  room.  Pr 
knowMge  of  ’TTS  and  Photo  O 
tion  desired.  Employe-owned 
ation.  with  liberal  company 
including  Profit  Sharing.  .Send  __ 
plete  resume  to:  John  D.  la^son.  Ptt 
duction  Manager.  Palo  Alto  'hai 
P.  O.  Box  300,  Palo  .\lto.  Califora 


STRINGERS  WANTED 
Monthly  Printing  Trade  Newspaper 
Box  211,  Etiitor  &  Publisher 


EXPERIENCED  MEN  for  daily  dm.; 
I>a|)er  i>roduction  departments  in  Mi 
Zones  5.  7  and  8.  Send  full  t 
written  details  to;  Inland  Daily  P 
Assn.,  7  S.  Dearliorn,  Chirago  3, 


Mechanical 


COMPOSING:  Fast-growing  Southern 
California  Daily.  Mixer  Operators, 
'ITS  Perforators.  Ad  Make-up  and 
Composing  Room  Machinists  with  TTS 
experience.  36  hours.  $1.39.86 — 2  weeks’ 
vacation  —  good  hospitalization  plan. 
Apply:  Production  Dept..  San  Gabriel 
Valley  Daily  Tribune.  2037  W.  San 
Bernardino  Rd.,  West  Covina,  Calif. 
Phone:  338-6611. 


FDREMAN  for  .3-unit  VanRuiT; 
E'orty-hour  week,  oiicn  shop.  Two 
old  pai>er.  Must  l>e  take-charge  mt 
Write:  Manager.  The  Sun  Pub,  C' 
P.  O.  Box  20,000,  El  Paso,  Texsi. 


OFFSET  PRINTER.  Go«l  city 
climate.  Send  experience,  referea 
Dispatch,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz. 


Photography 


TOREMAN  for  6-mach.  'ITS.  rotary 
Itrpress  plant.  Open  shop.  W,  J.  Valen¬ 
tine,  Daily  Ledger-Gazette,  Box  711, 
Lancaster,  Calif. 


CREATIVE  PHOTOGRAPHER  ei- 
some  newspaper  experience  for  giw- 
ing  offset  daily  on  California’s  C«^ 
Coast.  Mild  climate.  Send  resgai 
samples  or  work,  to:  Bill  Miwlk 
Managing  Elditor,  Santa  Maria  (0ilil.i 
Times. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  who  can  handle  job 

without  someone  looking  over  his 

shoulder,  11,000  P.M.  five  days  and 

Sunday.  Air-mail  qualifications  and 

salary  expected  to:  John  Anderson. 
The  ’Tribune,  New  Albany,  Ind. 


STATE  EDI’TOR  WANTED  —  experi¬ 
enced  man  or  journalism  graduate  to 
take  over  state  editorship  of  progres¬ 
sive  midweetern  afternoon  daily.  Posi¬ 
tion  entails  supervision  of  40  stringers, 
copy  reading,  heeid  writing,  origina¬ 
tion  of  feature  stories  and  development 
of  correspondent  service.  Elxcellent  op¬ 
portunity.  working  conditions  and 
salary.  Write  Box  245  care  of  Elditor 
&  Publisher,  giving  full  details  of 
qualifications.  Personal  interview  es¬ 
sential. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Large  afternoon  newspaper  desires  the 
services  of  experienced  foreman.  Would 
like  prospect  to  have  experience  with 
cold  type,  teletypes  and  some  new 
processes.  This  newspaper  enjoys  good 
advertising  volume  and  has  prestige  in 
the  community.  Excellent  town  and 
living  conditions.  Good  salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  This  should  appeal  to 
young  man  wishing  to  step  up  to 
bigger  and  better  possibilities.  A 
resume  of  your  qualifications  will 
bring  an  answer.  Box  196.  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER- PHOTOGRAPHER  fill 
daily  newspaper.  Some  exi)erienes  4»l  ? 
sired.  Good  optrartunity  for  young  nal  “ 
or  iady  on  their  way  up.  Write:  iril| 
iiam  Burfeindt.  Daiiy  ^ntinel,  W«»l 
stock.  III.  I 


PHOTOGRAPHED  -  REPORTER  f«: 
lO.OUO  Central  Illinois  daiiy.  Wat 
young  man  who  is  at  home  with  i 
camera  and  in  darkroom,  can  wtife, 
or  is  willing  to  learn.  State  experiaMi 
references,  salary  expected.  Box  111 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

ki  AK|Af''CD  PR  STAFF  WRITER  —  Newsp* 

IVI /\IN /\V^  CIn  I  background  with  feature  writing,  bl 

If-  I  \  !  ness,  financial  news  and  building  M 

Sa  arV  WD©nl  helpful.  Good  opportunity  with  Iris 

'  /  F  /  benefits.  Send  resume  to  B.  R.  U 

.  ,  «  ,1..,  deree.  Salary  and  Wage  Administnk 

A  large  Canadian  metropolitan  news-  ntbey  Owens  Ford  Glass  Company.  I 
paper  s^ks  a  man  to  administer  its  Madison  Avenue,  Toledo  2,  Ohio. 
Production  activity.  _ 


Public  Relations 


This  position  carries  responsibility  for 
the  actual  production  of  the  paper  oper¬ 
ating  through  five  department  foremen. 
Control  of  the  technical  specifications 
of  raw  materials  and  liaison  with  the 
news  and  advertising  departments  with 
respect  to  volume  and  timing  are  addi¬ 
tional  functional  responsibilities.  Liaison 
is  also  to  be  maintained  with  advertising 
customers  in  matters  of  advanced  print¬ 
ing  technology. 


ASSISTANT  IN  PUBLIC  INF0S» 
TION  for  Midwest  Program  on  Ai: 
borne  Television  Instruction, 
service  organization  based  at  Pnrte 
News  or  public  relations  backgro»i 
College  degree.  Send  resume,  refers* 
to  O.  A.  Spaid,  MPATI,  Inc.,  P.  5 
Box  1517,  Lafayette.  Indiana. 


’The  successful  candidate  will  be  a 
proven  line  administrator,  knowledge¬ 
able  of  the  printing  trades  and  graphic 
arts.  He  will  be  accustomed  to  working 
under  pressure  to  deadlines.  He  will  in¬ 
spire  the  confidence  of  his  subordinates 
and  the  unions  which  represent  them. 
A  sound  knowiedge  of  cost  of  production 
control  will  be  a  decided  asset. 


PR  STAFF  WRITER— Large  midstS 
corporation  seeks  p.r.  staffer  for  f* 
growing  floor  coverings  division.  File 
man  or  woman  with  homo  furnishl* 
shelter  magazine  and  newspaper  w 
perience,  contacts.  Submit  rssi* 
salary  requirements.  Bo.x  242, 

&  I^blisher. 


This  is  a  challenging  opportunity  for 
a  proven  line  administrator  in  the  print¬ 
ing  or  newspaper  industry. 


SALEISMAN  —  Ehctensive  trave 
Must  know  street  circulation.  Med 
cally  inclined.  Box  203,  Elditor  A 
Usher. 


All  replies  wiil  be  held  in  confidence 
and  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  resume  outlining  experience  and 
salary  requirement. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 


STEVENSON  &  KELLOGG  LTD. 
Consulfing  Management  Engineering, 
150  Eglinton  Avenue  East, 
Toronto  12,  Ontario,  Canada 

EDITOR  8C  PU 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction. 
Free  Information 
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Situations  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


.Irademic 


BJDUCATION'AL  PR  DIRECTOR  wanU 
collega  teaching.  Experienced  news  side 
metropolitan  dailies.  Journalism  M.A. 
Woman.  Box  158,  Mitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

.tdministratipe 

MANAGER  $4MM  DAILY.  Enhanced 
50%  in  five  years.  Seeks  enterprising 
owner  offering  equitable  arrangement 
for  progress.  Box  196,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

SALE  OK  P.VPBR  forces  General  Man¬ 
ager  to  seek  another  txmition.  Offering 
22  years'  solid,  .successful  experience 
Tn  return  for  opixjrtunity,  challenge, 
lermanency.  Available  30  days.  Box 
163,  Editor  &  Ihiblisher. 

TEMPORARY  MANAGEMENT  in  case 
of  death,  illness,  travel,  estate  settle¬ 
ment  or  you  find  the  "right”  man. 
Seasoned ;  capable.  Box  216,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Cartoonists 

CARTOONIST 
Twenty  years’  experience  desires  edi¬ 
torial  cartooning  job.  Have  brush  — 
will  travel  I  Box  148,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MAN  —  38  years  old 

—  16  years'  experience  in  all  phases 

—  newsstand,  home  delivery,  agents, 
carriers,  promotion,  solicitation  and 
organization.  Seeking  top  job  on 
m^ium  or  large  daily.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Presently  responsible  for  50,000 
on  P.M.  daily.  Box  201,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCITLATOR  SEaiKS 
Arkansas-Oklahoma-Texas  or  Louisiana 
position  as  Circulation  Manager  on 
medium  or  small  daily.  Consider  ass't. 
CM  spot  on  large.  Elxperience  as  CM 
small  daily ;  supervisor  large  MEI&S. 
Young;  energetic;  good  health:  Col¬ 
lege  graduate;  Good  record.  Ebccellent 
references.  Box  223,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

•'UTTLE  MERCHANT"  SPECIAUST* 
Twenty  years’  experience.  Thorough 
knowMge  all  phases.  Knows  ABC  & 
VAC.  Telephone  415-968-1717  for  per¬ 
sonal  visit  or  write  Box  233,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


SUOCESSETJL  CIRCULATION  MAN 
with  both  small  and  metropolitan  daily 
experience,  ready  to  move  up  from  CM 
of  under  15M  daily.  Elxcellent  record 
of  growth,  management,  ABC.  Little 
Merchant.  Write  Box  ^6,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

Correspondents 

STOCKHOLM :  Woman  Writer 


EDITORIAL  STAET  of  literary  maga¬ 
zine  or  publishing  house  in  San  EVan- 
cisco  area.  August  Army  discharge. 
Elxperience  with:  advertising,  PR  firm, 
and  as  military  press  officer.  B.A. 
English,  graduate  work :  age  27, 
married.  Box  141,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OUTDOOR  WRITER  —  Ebccellent  ex¬ 
perience.  Resume,  clips  on  request. 
Box  171,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  AND  NEWS  WRITER,  desk- 
man,  makeup.  Fast,  versatile,  15  years 
top  dailies.  The  AP.  Zone  5,  2.  Avail¬ 
able  now  I  Box  157,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  : 

AWARD-WINNING  ESHTOR  of  15.- 
000  West  Coast  daily  seeks  permanent 
move  to  larger  operation.  Thirteen 
years’  experience,  all  skills.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Age  32.  Box  206,  Eiditor  &  i 
Publisher, 

DESKMAN :  also  wire  editor  experi-  | 
ence.  Capable,  mature,  degree,  family.  | 
Top  references.  Box  186,  Eiditor  &  > 
Publisher. 

EIDITOR  -  REPORTER  -  COLUMNIST. 
Now  #  2  on  small  daily.  Single.  26, 
vet.  J-School,  two  years’  experience. 
Seeks  post  in  Zones  1,  2.  References. 
Box  207,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

IS  THERE  A  MODERATE.  UBE3IAL  | 
newspaper,  anywhere,  seeking  an  ex-  I 
I>erienced  editorial  writer  who  writes  ^ 
with  clarity,  cogency,  and-ah-vigor  7  i 
Box  176,  Eiditor  &  Publisher.  l 

-  I 

NEWS  EDITOR,  over  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  m^ium,  small  dailies, 
seeks  top  editorial  post.  Box  177,  Eiditor 
&  I^iblisher. 

TALENTED.  AMBITIOtTS  Writer- 
Elditor,  wire  service,  metropolitan  daily 
experience,  background  in  music, 
science-industry,  law:  seeks  specialized 
reporting  job.  Box  193,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ATTENTION  MEITSI 
Reporter,  30,  formerly  with  one  of 
"Top  10.”  wants  job  requiring  skill, 
determination  and  willingness  to  work 
hard  on  paper  which  has  character 
and  integrity.  Many  exclusives,  fea¬ 
tures  picked  up  by  wires.  My  specialty: 
criminal  courts,  investigative  report¬ 
ing.  Box  237,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 


AWARD-WINNING  SPORTS  WRITEal 
seeks  advance  to  major  league.  E7ve' 
years’  experience.  Presently  sports 
writer-columnist  on  medium  daily.  Pre¬ 
fer  New  York-Philadelphia  area.  Box 
209,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

CITY-BRED  General  Assignment  Re¬ 
porter  wishes  to  relocate  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Now  in  semi-rural  area 
years.  Draft-exempt.  Write  Box 
229,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


HIGHLY  .SKILLED  COPY  EDITOR 
with  14  years’  experience,  mostly  big 
dailies.  Minimum  $150.  Zones  2,  3,  and 
5.  Box  219,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 

J-GRAD.,  M.A.  seeks  desk  position. 
Worked  5  years  as  reporter  in  US. 
Germany.  Field:  US  state  iiolitics, 
Eluropean  affairs.  Married.  28.  Box 
236,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 

REPORTER  OR  DEJSKMAN.  Top 
references.  Been  everywhere,  time  to 
settle.  Age  27.  Prefer  Zone  9.  Box  227, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher, 

WORK  DAYS— SLEEP  NIGHTS 
Highly  regarded  young  deskman  on 
Midwest’s  finest  a.m.  daily  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  excellent  p.m.  Ideal  as  m.e.  or 
news  editor  I’amily.  $8,000.  Box  208, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

j  WRITER  TRAINEE  jpoeition  sought  by 
serious  young  man.  College  education. 
References.  Personable — reliable.  Pre- 
I  fers  Zones  8.  7.  Box  247,  Eiditor  & 

'  Publisher. 

I  Employment  Agencies 

**EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
^  personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
I  to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
1  HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
i  56  W.  45  St..  New  York  OXford  7-6728 


Free  Lance 


WRITEIR-PHOTOGRAPHER 
By-Liner,  metro  newspaper-wires  back¬ 
ground.  Wants  free-lance  work.  Self- 
contained  with  equipment,  talent,  broad 
experience  in  hard  news,  features.  Di¬ 
versified  subject  knowledge.  Tailored 
copy  for  publicity  placement.  Travel 
anywhere  from  Chicago  location.  Box 
227,  McHenry,  III. 

NEFJ>  CAPITOL  COPY? 
EIxperienced  Washington  Reporter- 
Writer  taking  on  free  lance  assign¬ 
ments:  magazines,  trade  publications, 
newsletter  contributions,  monthly  col- 
lumns.  Box  122,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  — 
over  30  years’  experience  with  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers.  Fast,  efficient  and 
fully  capable,  ^cellent  |>ersonality  for 
— and  will  also  consider — sales  and 
service  of  pressroom  supplies.  Available 
immediately  I  Box  7,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Public  Relations 

WRITER.  NEWSMAN,  COLUMNIST. 
20  years’  experience,  wants  PR  job. 
Write  for  samples,  resume.  Box  197, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

SEEK  PUBLIC  RE3LATIONS  position 
in  communications,  fund-raising,  or 
industry.  Young,  experienced.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Box  228,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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:|  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
I  Order  Blank 


Address. 


Classification. 


Display  Advertising 


MANAGER,  SALESMAN  —  daily  or 
w«kly.  Ten  years’  experience  all 
phases.  Now  employed  on  daily  as 
man.  Available  Sept.  1st  or  later.  Can 
interview.  Box  137,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVEarnSING  manage®  —  daily 

or  WMkIy  —  Zone  9.  Thirteen  years’ 
OTPwience.  Age  38.  Top  producer. 
Minimum:  $8,000  plus.  Available  Sept. 
1.  Box  179,  EMitor  &  I>ublisher. 

17  YEbVRS’  EXPERIENCE 
Newspaper  display  advertising  sales 
and  management.  Highly  successful 
wlw  record  on  dailies  and  weeklies. 
A*..  Pftmanent  position  in  E^ori^. 
Available  now  I  Family  man.  No’ 
drinker  Member  Kiwanis.  Phone  or 
write:  Howard  A.  Knox,  838  Tennessee 
Lane.  Sarasota.  Florida.  Ph.  355-1833. 


COPY  EDITOR  &  WRITE®,  experi¬ 
enced.  seeks  position  on  magazine. 
Background  includes:  magazine  and 
newspaper  work  and  several  years  of 
college  teaching.  Articles  and  short 
stories  published.  Good  references.  Box 
217,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERT  INSIDE  HELP 

RBWRITEMEN  on  daily,  Elastern  city, 
offer  rapid  copy  service — Air  Elxpress 
— on  time  matter  dispatched  by  news¬ 
papers,  magazines.  radio-’TV,  PR  shops. 
Also  heads,  makeup,  qiots,  speeches, 
newsletters.  Will  do  research.  Men 
and  feature  girl  would  make  your 
editor  more  effective.  Modest  rate. 
Query.  Box  231,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

FINANCIAL  WRITSat-EIDITOR.  now 
on  medium  size  daily,  seeks  (giportunity 
for  advancement  on  business  publica¬ 
tion,  preferably  in  Zone  2.  Self-starter, 
single,  29,  has  toUd  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  221,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


□  Assign  a  box  numbar  and  mail  my  raplios  daily. 


To  Run: . Times 

Mail  to: 


Till  Forbuldea 
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Newspaper  Exhibit 
Is  Seen  and  Heard 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Chicago 

Desiffned  with  the  philosophy 
that  the  chief  value  of  a  museum 
exhibit  is  not  from  what  is  col¬ 
lected  but  what  is  communi¬ 
cated,  the  “Newspaper  in  Amer¬ 
ica’’  exhibit  “played”  to  nearly 
two  million  visitors  in  its  first 
year  at  the  Museum  of  Science 
and  Industry.  The  exhibit  cele¬ 
brated  its  first  birthday  Aug.  9. 

Emphasis  is  on  audience  par¬ 
ticipation  and  the  use  of  anima¬ 
tion,  sound,  lights,  movies  and 
similar  devices  to  tell  the  news¬ 
paper  story,  much  like  most  of 
the  museum’s  exhibits. 

In  the  view  of  Donovan  Wor- 
land,  head  of  his  own  exhibits 
design  firm  in  Chicago,  who  di¬ 
rected  the  three-dimensional  dis¬ 
play,  the  heart  of  his  attrac¬ 
tive  work  is  the  minute  hand 
sweeping  the  face  of  a  large 
clock  in  the  “news  reporter” 
feature. 

As  the  hand  moves,  trans¬ 
parencies  light  up  in  sequence, 
beginning  at  the  “12”  mark  and 
continuing  clockwise  to  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  an  excellently 
narrated  script  heard  on  ear¬ 
phones.  Script  author  is  Fran¬ 
cis  Coughlin,  feature  writer  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Story  Ik  Traced 

In  this  spectacular  display 
the  public  sees  and  hears  what 
a  news  reporter  does  from  the 
moment  he  leaves  his  office  on 
an  assignment  until  he  has 
written  his  story  and  it  has  gone 
through  his  city  desk,  copy  desk 
and  to  the  composing  room. 

Next  stop  on  the  graphic 
newspaper  tour  enables  visitors 
to  learn  what  correspondents 
assigned  to  foreign  posts  do  in 
representing  their  publications. 

In  a  third  section  the  exhibit 
shows  how  a  managing  editor 
evaluates  and  handles  various 
news  items  when  deciding  the 
front  page  makeup  as  well  as 
other  pages. 

Another  division  of  the  dis¬ 
play  is  devoted  to  historical 
newspapers  such  as  the  valuable 
first  edition  of  the  Boston  News- 
Letter  published  in  1704  and  the 
first  successful  newspaper  in  the 
American  Colonies.  Included  are 
the  front  pages  of  12  other  old 
and  significant  newspapers  such 
as  the  Ulster  County  Gazette, 
which  announced  the  death  of 
George  Washington ;  Ben  Frank¬ 
lin’s  first  paper,  the  fiery  New 
England  Courant. 
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Outstanding  events,  old  and 
recent,  are  featured  in  10  his¬ 
toric  news  photos,  which  light, 
one  after  another,  in  synchroni¬ 
zation  with  a  tape  recounting  of 
the  occurrences  involved.  As  the 
visitor  picks  up  an  earphone  he 
hears  a  description  of  the  photos 
and  an  invitation  to  “follow  the 
news  as  it  breaks.”  Highlighted 
in  this  display  is  the  only  photo 
of  the  Wright  Brothers’  flight 
and  the  Dempsey-Tunney  long 
count  fight  in  Chicago. 

At  the  fingertips  of  the  viewer 
in  another  comer  of  the  exhibit 
is  a  virtual  library  of  famous 
news  stories,  listed  by  date  and 
event.  When  numbered  buttons 
are  pushed  front  pages  of  80 
different  papers  listed  are 
shown. 

The  intricate  mechanical  op¬ 
erations  of  newspapers  are  also 
explained.  One  large  animated 
diagram  shows  a  modem  Goss 


One  of  the  featured  displays  of 
the  "Newspaper  In  America"  ex¬ 
hibit  at  Chicago's  Museum  of 
Science  and  Industry  is  an  operat¬ 
ing  Linotype  machine.  Don  Wor- 
land,  with  Myrna  Alcala  of  the 
Museum's  staff,  look  over  a  line 
of  lead  type  obtained  from  the 
machine.  , 

three-color  press  in  action  start¬ 
ing  with  the  paper  whirling 
through  the  many  rollers  to 
the  folding  of  the  finished  pub¬ 
lication. 

Nearby  at  operating  speed  is 
a  Mergenthaler  Linotype  ma¬ 
chine  kicking  out  slugs  as  souve¬ 
nirs  of  a  trip  through  the  ex¬ 
hibit. 

Speed  with  which  newspapers 
get  their  news  material  from  all 
over  the  world  is  demonstrated 
by  a  working  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  teletype.  A  Unifax 
Facsimile  photo  receiving  ma¬ 
chine  is  in  the  same  area. 

A  panel  tells  how  news  is 


In  the  Front  Page  division  of  "The  Newspaper  in  America"  exhibit,  eJ 
newspaper  history  is  recalled  by  Donovan  Worland,  designer  of  N 
exhibit,  and  Mary  Sales,  museum  staff  demonstrator  who  helps  9iiiJ 
the  public  through  the  popular  Chicago  Museum  of  Science  aid  ij 
dustry  exhibit,  gift  of  the  Robert  R.  McCormick  Charitable  Tiv!] 

transmitted  at  60  and  more  City  archives,  state  historic 
words  a  minute  and  news  photos  societies,  public  libraries, 
from  hundreds  of  miles  away  paper  files  and  universities  wen 
are  seen  in  the  process  of  re-  combed  for  front  pages  of  s:,- 
production.  nificant  events.  A  couple  whici 

Another  display  explains  how  were  never  located  are  a  t- 
photos  are  processed,  including  porter’s  account  of  Geor, 
reproductions  of  color  photo-  Washington  crossing  the  Dei; 
graphs.  ware  and  the  finding  of  gu 

Finally,  revolving  on  a  cylin-  at  Sutter’s  Mill.  Mr.  Worlar 
drical  platform  is  a  replica  of  said  he  would  be  happy  to  kn  : 
the  old  hand  press  Ben  Frank-  of  the  existence  of  such  storie 
lin  used  to  print  many  of  his  In  the  search  for  original  rar 
memorable  publications.  A  back-  toon  sketches  shown  on  a  larj 
ground  reminds  that  spectator  lighted  panel  Mr.  Worland  C': 
what  it  means  to  enjoy  the  guar-  responded  with  scores  of  ca: 


What  they're  saying  about 


Gy  Barrett  Says 


...the  unique  column  (and  reader  service) 
filling  the  need  for  money-making  and 
employment  advice. 


'Excellent  mail  puller!^’  ■ 


Dayton  Journal  Herald 


National  Newspaper  Syndicate  Inc.,  of  America  in  I 
20  North  Wacker  Drive  •  Chicago  6,  Illinois  EKI I 
Area  Coda  312-STate  2-1393  •  Robert  C.  Oille,  Pres. 
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WHO 

on  your  newspaper  staff 
will  benefit  most 
from  PHOTON? 


Publisher? 

Prestige  and  protits  not  necessarily  in 
that  order  are  dominant  motivating 
forces  in  the  mind  of  almost  any  pub¬ 
lisher.  He's  go/  to  make  money;  he'd  like 
to  run  an  efficient  operation  using  the 
best,  most  modern  facilities  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Photon  serves  both  ends.  Photon 
phototypesetting  does  cut  costs,  and  so 
improves  the  profit  picture.  And  Photon 
is  the  most  up-to-the-minute  develop¬ 
ment  in  plant  equipment,  helping  to 
speed  the  entire  production  process, 
helping  solve  the  troublesome  man¬ 
power  problem.  It's  enough  to  make  a 
publisher  smile  if,  with  all  his  woes,  he 
hasn't  forgotten  how! 

Controllar? 

In  today's  newspaper  plant,  the  lot  of 
the  budget- watcher  is  not  a  happy  one. 
But  Photon  can  help!  Photon  photo¬ 
typesetting  gets  more  composition  from 
fewer  man-hours  of  time  — proved  by 
actual  time  studies.  Operators  spend  less 
time  changing  type  faces,  point  sizes  and 
line  lengths.  They  actually  require  fewer 
keystrokes  to  set  a  given  piece  of  copy. 
And  the  savings  show  up  where  they 
count,  in  operating  cost  figures.  Proved 
by  cost  conscious  papers  from  coast  to 
coast,  from  the  Portland  Oregonian  to 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  to  the  New  York 
Daily  News  and  The  New  York  Times. 

AilvartiMng  Manager? 

He's  been  the  “man  in  the  middle” 
composing  room  superintendent  on  one 
side  calling  for  more  time,  the  advertiser 
on  the  other,  calling  for  proofs-in-a- 
hurry.  Because  ad  composition  is  faster 
with  Photon,  proofs  are  available  ear¬ 
lier.  The  ad  manager  gives  his  adver¬ 
tisers  the  kind  of  service  they  want  and 
expect.  Gives  him  more  time  to  get  out 
and  work  up  new  advertising  revenue. 
(Which  is,  isn't  it,  his  real  object?) 


Production  Manager? 

He's  like  a  man  running  an  assembly 
line;  when  he  speeds  up  one  phase  of  the 
operation,  all  other  phases  must  keep 
pace.  Photon  is  speed-setting.  Proved  in 
actual  time  studies,  capable  of  prixluc- 
ing  more  composition,  faster,  than  any 
other  method,  hot  or  cold.  With  Photon, 
the  production  manager  has  typesetting 
speed  in  reserve  to  handle  unexpected 
emergencies  and  sudden  surges  in  the 
work  load.  Photon  ties  in  with  other 
mechanical  processes  for  smoothest, 
fastest,  lowest  cost  production. 


Composing  Room  Suparintandant? 

Traditionally,  his  department  is  on  the 
firing  line.  For  many  years,  typesetting 
and  resetting  of  type  often  delayed  the 
whole  production  process.  Then  came 
photocomposition;  then  came  Photon. 
Now  the  composing  room  superintend¬ 
ent  is  “on  top  of  his  job."  An  operator, 
with  a  minimum  of  training,  can  set  type 
either  straight  matter  or  complicated 
“area  composition"  straight  from  the 
keyboard,  at  full  keyboard  speed.  Com¬ 
position  goes  from  copy  to  photographic 
positive  /a.v/,  proved  faster  than  by  any 
other  method! 


Whoever  will  benefit  most,  certainly 
someone  on  your  staff  should  get 
the  facts  about  Photon's  remarkable 
productivity.  Just  write  Photon,  Inc., 
Wilmington,  Massachusetts. 


PHOTON 


newsmaker  in  phototypesetting 


Printed  ih  V.S.A. 
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they  know 


about  women- 

Virginia  Hill  of 
The  Indianapolis  Times 


Hoosiers  like  and  respect  The  Indianap 
Times  women's  pages,  edited  with  a  sp 
flair  and  with  a  special  understanding  of  w 
women  want  to  read.  Their  comments 
friendly,  enthusiastic,  frequent. 

Hoosiers  also  like  and  respect  the  wo 
responsible  for  these  pages— Virginia  H 
women’s  editor  of  The  Times.  They  seek 
opinions  and  personal  leadership  in  a  wi 
range  of  community  affairs. 


Virginia  is  also  liked  and  respected  by 
associates  at  The  Times.  They  respect  t 
quality  of  her  editing  and  the  skillful  way 
which  she  directs  her  staff  of  expert  ladypo 
They  also  respect— and  try  to  implement 
her  belief  that  women’s  interest  is  just  as  i 
tense  as  men’s  in  local,  state,  national,  a 
world  events. 

Virginia  Hill  is  the  woman’s  voice  throu 
out  The  Times  news  room,  and  her  advice 
what  women  expect  of  a  newspaper  refl 
in  all  departments  of  the  newspaper. 

Virginia  began  her  newspaper  career 
Shelbyville  in  the  rich  farm  country  of  centr 
Indiana.  She  became  women’s  editor  of  t 
afternoon  and  Sunday  Times  four  years  a 


Associates  consider  her  move  one  of  the 
things  that  has  happened  at  The  Times.  So 
her  readers,  who  sense  that  what  inter 
them  interests  Virginia,  and  what  they 
in  a  newspaper  they  will  find  in  The  Tim' 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN 
CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE 
CLEVELAND  PRESS  • 


BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD 


FORT  WORTH  PRESS 


HOUSTON  PRESS 


PITTSBURGH  PRESS 


EL  PASO  HERALD-POST 


INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES 


KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  A  TIMES-STAR 


KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 


MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 


COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 


DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 


•  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 
MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 


WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 
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